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osg [p Accident-Prevention Plans of the Illinois Department of Labor’ 


259 By Reuvsen D. Caun, Carer Statisticran, GENERAL ADvisory BoaRp 





261 AFETY engineers in individual enterprises have done wonderful 
S things. You have to your credit achievements of a high order. 
262 In the plants where you have worked and have been supported 
049 FEby the management, your effectiveness is evidenced in a reduced 
property loss and a reduction in the contributions which your 
263 [enterprises are making to the ranks of industrial cripples. But 
239 Pewhile these plants have been going forward, the world has been 
slipping backward. The great majority of factories, mines, utilities, 
and builders do not have safety engineers. And taking industry by 
and large, there has been a shocking increase in the number of ac- 
9 PEcidents. The industries of Ilinois are killing and maiming more in- 
dividuals each year than ever before. Take a look at the statistics. 


87 Industrial Accidents in Illinois, 1918 to 1923 


- |X 1918, when the industries of the State were working at fever 

heat under the war stimulus, 38,247 aceidents were reported to 
the Illinois Industrial Commission. You will recall that followin 
the end of the war in November, 1918, there were several months of 
mild liquidation and then a vast expanse in business activity and a 
slight increase in the number of accidents in 1919. In 1920 there was 
a labor shortage and rising prices. Factory managers’ only concern 
was in more production. Consulting preduction engineers had a 
harvest, bonus and premium systems were installed, overtime was 
the rule, persons with little training were put to work on dangerous 
machinery, and aceidents rose to 50,585. Accidents fell to 43,552 in 
1921, but, with improving business, increased to 46,772 in 1922. 
This brings us to 1923. have just been able to have the 1923 
figures prepared for this meeting, and the facts are dismally disap- 
pointing, Accidents jumped from 46,772 to 61,810, an increase of 
15,000 in one year. It was by far the worst record that has ever 
been made in this State; and our preceding record has been nothing 
tobe proud of. At the rate of growth it won’t be long before 100,000 
persons are at least temporarily disabled each year by the industries 
of this State. 

Fatal aceidents, too, are increasing. More fatalities were reported 
to the State industrial commission by employers of the State in 1923 
than ever before. In the five years prior to 1923 there were 2,793 
killed in industrial accidents in this State. In 1923, 675 persons 
were killed, again the worst record in the annals of the State. 

Factory men may say that this bloody business is not ours. 
Mining is to blame for the deaths. It is true that the five-year record 
shows mining to be the worst in fatalities of all the industries under 


nee 





' Address delivered at the Midwest Safety Conference of the American Society of Safety Engineers, at 
Chicago, Jan. 19, 1925, under the title of “How the Iinois Department of Labor and the industries of the 
State can cooperate in accident prevention.” 
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the workmen’s compensation act. In the period 1918-1922, g¢ 
miners were killed. In five years, one miner out of each 100 perished 
while at work. But in 1923, there were 518 fatalities outside of 
mining. 

It is customary to measure the results of accidents in dollars anq 
cents. Such a measure leaves many things out of consideration. Yo) 
can not measure the misery of a family whose head has been killed. 
in monetary terms, nor can you lay a money value upon the suffering 
of a man whose eyes have been put out or arms cut off. There are 
other imponderables that are left out of the figures: the loss which 
society suffers in the passing of an experienced mechanic; the value oj 
a trained workman to his enterprise; and the depressing psychological 
effect of the maiming of a workman upon his fellow workers. We dy 
know how much the employer pays out in hard, cold cash on account of 
accidents. In 1923 the aggregate of payments to Illinois workmen op 
account of accidents totale $10,970,130, the largest aggregate on 
record. The total for the past six years, including 1923, js 
$48,000,000. This $48,000,000 does not represent the total wage 
loss. Studies made in Wisconsin, analyzed in connection with data 
for other States by the committee on elimination of waste in industry, 
led the committee to conclude that actual compensation payments 
amounted to only 22 per cent of the total actual and prospective 
wage loss of those injured. Applying this percentage to compen- 
sation awards in Illinois, it appears that industrial accidents have 
caused directly, a loss of $218,000,000 in the past six years. The 
loss in 1923 alone was about $50,000,000, which is equal to between 
1% and 2 per cent of the total invested capital A ie in manu- 
facturing in the State. 


Accident-Prevention Program of State Department of Labor 


HAVE thus far attempted to set forth several facts about industrial 
accidents in Illinois. It appears that, though the safety move- 
ment may have been able to accomplish prodigious results in 
individual plants, it has not been able to reduce the aggregate of 
work accidents. I have demonstrated that in 1923, the last year for 
which statistics are available, there was a slaughter of unprecedented 
proportions. Finally, 1 have shown that the cost represents a tidy 
sum, probably much more than any of you imagined. What do we 
Le Ser to do about it? 
he Illinois Department of Labor is asking the State legislature 
to create in the Jepeilanent a technical division to deal with the 
ge to be known as the division of safety research and statistics. 
he creation of this division will not mean a large increase in the 
appropriations. Personnel for the division will be provided by 
transferring appropriations already made to other divisions for 
statistical purposes. Only four or five new positions of a technical 
character will be created. 

It is expected that this division will undertake to develop facts 
for use in safety work on a scale never before attempted by a State 
labor department. To begin with, we hope to use comprehensive 
accident rates, especially frequency rates, on a large scale. Mr. ©. B. 
Auel, in an article in the Manufacturers’ News of Illinois for October 
18, 1924, has well set forth the nature of accident rates and thet 
uses. 

[460] 
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ACCIDENT-PREVENTION PLANS 8 


A frequency rate is a mathematical expression of the number 
of accidents related to the exposure. The unit that has been adopted 
hy the International Association of Industrial Accident Boards and 
(ommissions is 1,000,000 man-hours. We are therefore going to ask 
employers to report to us annually or oftener the —en om of man- 
hours-worked, in some cases, by departments. To this information, 
reduced to the unit basis, we shall relate the record of accidents 
from the reports made to the industrial commission by industry. 
By this méthod we shall be able to discover what industries have 
high rates, and therefore can, from the beginning, concentrate our 
safety research upon those industries. 

Suppose we find that meat packing has a high accident rate, we 

will proceed to develop accident rates for each plant in the industry 
and compare this rate with that of the average for the industry. 
Suppose we find that the Armour Co. has a very low rate, and that 
the Jones Co. has a very high rate. An analysis of the accident 
reports would be made to determine what types of accidents are in 
the Jones Co. reports that do not appear in the Armour reports. 
These are the accidents which the Jones Co. will be asked to elimi- 
nate. These facts would be turned over to the division of factory 
inspection with the request that they discover the precise method 
used by the Armour Co. in eliminating the Boral to which the 
Jones employees are still subject. The department of labor would 
then be prepared to say to the Jones Co.: ‘‘You are having too 
many accidents of this particular type. A competitor of yours has 
eliminated these precise accidents in the following way. Now we 
want you to install these or other devices so that your workers may 
be free from this unnecessary danger,” and so throughout the in- 
dustry. 
This plan of ours is not fancy. There are records to prove its 
eficacy. The United States Bureau of Labor Statistics has stated 
that accident statistics published by it for the iron and steel industry 
were, in a large measure, responsible for the very effective accident- 
prevention work carried on by this industry. In the iron and steel 
plants fatality rates were reduced 50 per cent, the frequency rate 
44 per cent, and the severity rate 34 per cent. ‘‘ Moreover,” says 
the statement of the bureau, “practically all of the firms which 
have materially reduced their accident cost are those which have 
been vitally interested in accident statistics and have computed 
accident rates.’’ As instances aside from the iron and steel industry 
the Portland cement industry, the rubber industry, and the wood 
and metal work industry, for which accident rates were computed 
under the supervision of the National Safety Council, were given. 

You see what this plan means. I pointed out in the later 
that you safety engineers have done marvelous work, that you ha 
effected reductions in accidents in particular plants, but that the 
general run of employers had not done so. Now, what the State 
“epeniament of labor proposes to do is to utilize your technique in 
reducing accidents elsewhere. ‘There are great possibilities in the 
reduction of accident rates through getting each employer;in each 
industry in this State to reduce his accident rate to that of the best 
plant in that industry. Notice that we are not talking about the 
nreducible minimum in industrial accidents. There doubtless will 
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continue to be possibilities for accident prevention and a stimulaiiy 
to that end among different plants in an industry, but we are goiy 
to ask the cooperation of employers of this Statein bringing abo, 
safer conditions m industries through the raising of the standard , 
safety in all plants to the poimt where it has been carried by mode 
technique. - 

A second method by which the State department of labor expec 
to prevent accidents is through the more effective use of the inspy 
tion service. 


C 


Safety Work Through Inspection Service 


Previous to the enactment of the Civil Administrative Code, repoy 
of accidents were required to be made to the State bureau of labq 
statistics, the industrial commission, the factory inspector’s offi, 
the public utilities commission, and the State mining board. }j 
agency was charged with getting the reports on all of the accidenj 
and the accident ALAC Yay the different agencies differed amoy 
themselves. When the Civil Administrative Code was enacted, thy 
multiplication of reports was reduced. The reports on accidents { 
the bureau of labor statistics and the factory inspector’s office wey 
eliminated. This was a desirable change, but there was a grievow 
error made in the writing of the law which made it impossible f 
the director of labor to exercise any authority over the industri 
commission. This prevented the State factory inspector from havyiy 
access to the accident reports. This is most unfortunate, for fx 
tory inspection can not be carried on efficiently without the use ¢ 
accident reports. At the present time, factory inspectors go aboi 
the State visiting factories, enforcing hour laws, child labor law 
and other statutes, but in their safety work their efforts are withou 
knowledge of what accidents have occurred. If any of you wel 
trained accident engineers went into a plant, you probably woill 
find it very difficult to make any suggestions as to what things wen 
necessary to improve the safety standards. But if you went into: 
factory, or someone less well trained than you went into a factory 
and investigated an accident while the knowledge of it was stil 
fresh in the minds of those who saw it and while the blood was stil 
fresh upon the machinery, you would be able to learn how the acc 
dent happened and would be able, possibly with the assistance ¢ 
a technical man, to devise means for preventing the occurrence 

asimilar accident. One of the purposes in creating a division of safety 
research and statistics in the department of labor is that ther 
may be a central place for receiving reports of accidents. ‘Thi 
clearing house of accident information will see that the factor 
inspector learns about the accident as soon as it is reported. Factor 
inspection under the safety laws will become accident investigation 


Conclusion 


] WAS asked to discuss for you how the Dlinois Department ¢ 

of Labor and the industries of the State can cooperate in accident 
prevention. The department can not function in this safety work 
without the cooperation of the safety men and of the employes 
In addition to the prompt reporting of accidents on the standart 
form that is in use ‘ a number of States, we are going to ask i 
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STUDY OF THE GERMAN AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY 5 


ati coming year that employers report to us the number of man- 
Oils worked. Later we shall require their cooperation in putting 
abo effect the positive recommendations for improvement that we 
ard (gl be able to make through the studies of the division of safety 
LOdeni/arch and statistics. | 





X pec 
“speqiiman Metal Workers’ Federation Study of the German Automo- 
bile Industry 


e or Analyzed by ALrrep MAYLANDER 





























no German industry has the prospective lifting of the import 
mbargo aroused greater alarm than in the automobile industry, 
l| the prominent industrial and trade journals devoting lengthy 
cles to this proposed measure. The great economic power exer- 
d by Henry Ford, the American automobile magnate, with his 
snsive and technically superior plants, and the efficient French 
the growing Italian automobile industry are in themselves 
ficient reasons why German automobile manufacturers oppose the 
g of theimport embargo. The great production of the American 
omobile factories forces these factories to look around for new 
kets, and Germany, as well as other European countries, will be 
idered in this connection. Sharp competition in the world 
ket will set in in the near future, and its outcome will be of the 
atest importance to the entire automobile industry, but particu- 
y to the German industry, in spite of the success achieved by the 
er’s racing cars. In Germany the period of inflation, the import 
bargo, the heavy domestic demand, and the lack of serious foreign 
ppetition have made it possible for technically less efficient and 
neially weak automobile plants to carry on operation at a profit. 
eign competition entering the market with modern, better, and 
Per products can not help but drive out of existence the back- 
German enterprises, in so far as this is not being effected by 
prevailing credit stringency. The leading German automobile 
ories are fully aware of this danger, and since they can not prevent 
lifting of the import embargo, they are attempting, much too 
», to remodel their plants, but this remodeling is very difficult 
ause of the credit stringency. In the motor cycle market pros- 
is are more promising, much depending on the efficiency and 
of the German light motor cycles, which are gaining in 
bularity. 
n view of these facts the German Metal Workers’ Federation 
ently undertook an inquiry as to the ability of the German auto- 
bile industry to meet strong foreign competition. The results of 
8 Inquiry were published m October, 1924.1 Because of their 
rest to both the American automobile industry and American 
or—to the latter because they include statistics on hours of labor, 
rtime, wages, etc.—a digest of the contents of the brochure is 
e given. It must be emphasized, however, that the inquiry was 
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veutscher Metallarbeiter-Verband. Die deutsche Autoindustrie. Stuttgart, October, 1924. 
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not that of the industrialists. With respect to the statistics , 
sented therein, it may be stated that figures published by thie |,,, 
German trade-union organizations are generally considered try 
waning even by the German Federal Statistical Office, which { 
quently quotes them in its official bulletin. 


Development of the German Automobile Industry 


[N Germany the automobile came into use rather slowly. At {iy 
it seemed very questionable whether this new kind of veh 

would be put to general practical use. During the first year 
required most strenuous efforts on the part of the inventors to fig 
buyers for their product. Daimler was forced to seek a mark 
for his invention in Paris and succeeded therein and laid the foundatiy 
for the successful French automobile industry. Later on, grady 
improvement increased confidence in the automobile in German 
As soon as the practical value of the invention had been prove 
various industrial establishments took up the manufacture of aut 
mobiles, the bicycle and machinery industry especially branchiy 
out into this new field of production. At first the bicycle factor 
purchased the motors elsewhere, and machinery plants manufactur 
only the chassis, obtaining the car bodies from carriage factors 
Later on some automobile factories began to manufacture all pa 
The experience of the bicycle industry and its achievements, such 
ball bearings and rubber tires, were very helpful to the young ij 
dustry. As in the bicycle industry, races were arranged to demo 
strate to the public the great advantages of the new means of tran 
portation. e later victories of German cars in auto races contri 
uted much in promoting the German automobile industry a 
establishing it on a firm footing. Used at first only as a sport vehic 
the automobile developed gradually into a means of transportatio 
of the first rank, not only for passengers but also for light delivey 
for heavy freight, and for other purposes. 

The following statistics of the German Federal Statistical Offi 
show the number of automobile factories in operation and of tl 
persons employed in them for the years 1901 to 1911: 


Number of 

estab- Number of 

ments workers 
BRL lt. node ns Ett ool os Be geueit oiled ole 12 1, 773 
EP RGR EE OLE ee A RT ends TOT A 18 3, 684 
UI, aitetdkics, ice eid aden oh A adil nn da Bieeded & anid Wicket Alle «ply oven 34 11, 439 
BO Geet 2 eA. Be ha LS op Jb ae Heh 52 12, 688 
| RRR RIE, BRE coher rr Peale Ge ee. RE ps RE ae 53 12, 430 
DO. o wisest Jb. eee ea ill) - adi. atin bens 58 18, 046 
EEE er ee SE AE Ba. ee, Oe eee s 56 20, 311 
pt Rai Ga ae palais yeaa Ta rag 9 FT ples Ah 5 wha 58 26, 572 


Official statistics are not available for the years subsequent 
1911, but there is no doubt that the German automobile indust 
contiitued to grow. The war at first interrupted its developmen 
but during the progress of the war, the automobile requirements 4 
the army became so great that existing factories had to enlarge the 
oe and new factories were established. After the war ™ 

emobilization of industry to peace requirements involved ‘ 
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discharge of a considerable number of workers. The export of 
tion interrupted by the war, was resumed in an increased 
measure, as the currency inflation that set in brought enormous and 
easy profits to exporting factories, and a number of new factories 
sprang up. There was an especially large increase in factories 
specializing in passenger cars, but the largest increase took place 
in the manufacture of motor cycles. The present-day German 
motor-cycle industry is largely a product of postwar times. The 
change in the domestic purchasing power caused a considerable 
number of passenger-car factories to devote their plants to the 
manufacture of low-power one-seat cars ( Kleinautos). When the official 
data of 1911 of the number of automobile factories (exclusive of 
factories making motors only) and of workers employed in them 
are compared with the corresponding data for 1924 resulting from 
the present inquiry, it is found that the number of automobile 
factories has increased from 58 to 150 (159 per cent), and the number 
of workers employed from 26,572 to 65,197 (145 per cent). 

The auxiliary industries of the automobile industry, such as the 
manufacture of car bodies, ignition and cooling systems, signals, 
lights, ete., and, above all, the rubber industry, have grown in the 
same measure as the automobile industry itself, and perhaps even 
more. This rapid development, especially in postwar times, is, 
however, not sound, and under normal conditions a considerable 
number of the factories would not be able to exist. The credit 
stringency which set in with the stabilization of the German currency 
has already worked a change in this respect, and the prospective 
foreign competition will, by price cutting, still further lower the 
number of automobile factories in operation. 

Until recently there were very few combines in the German auto- 
mobile industry, and the few in existence were merely loose selling 
organizations. To meet the prospective foreign competition the 
German plants will have to organize closely. The combine of the 
two leading works, Daimler gid Benz, can therefore be looked upon 
as the beginning of extensive concentration. As in other industries, 
a strong and close dealers’ organization has been formed in the 
German automobile. industry, which is greatly interested in the 
import of automobiles, and this may make difficult the situation of 
German automobile plants which have no sales organization of their 
own. The future will show to what extent the independent interests 
will come to an agreement among themselves. 


Number of Automobiles in Germany and Other Countries 


OWING to the lack of recent production statistics the future require- 

ments of Germany as to motor vehicles can not be estimated. 
While in the spring of last year purchasers of cars had to wait as 
long as six months for delivery, there is now an oversupply of new 
automobiles, due to the existing credit stringency. Compared with 
other civilized countries Germany is still somewhat backward in the 
use of motor vehicles as a means of transportation. Howeyer, with 
the setting in of more normal conditions the German automobile 
industry will have an ample market for its products, provided it can — 
compete with foreign makers in the matter of technical efficiency 
and prices. 
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Statistics as to the combined number of passenger automobiles anj 
auto trucks in the various countries in 1923 show that in this respoeg 
Germany is fifth, with 152,068 cars, as against 15,281,295 in th 
United States, 642,853 in Great Brita, 539,000 in Canada, anj 
444,812 in France. Germany, however, makes a much poorer shoy. 
ing if the number of inhabitants per automobile is considered. | 
1923 Germany had one automobile for each 400 inhabitants, whi) 
in the United States the number was one to 7, in Canada one to 14 
in New Zealand one to 27, in Australia one to 46, in Great Britai 
one to 70, in France one to 90, in Argentina one to 102, in Cul 
one to 109, in Denmark one to 121, in Belgium one to 130, in Swit, 
erland one to 168, in South Africa one to 180, and in the Nether. 
lands one to 373. Germany thus is fourteenth in this respect. 


In spite of the slowness of Germany to adopt the automobile x 
a means of conveyance, it is becoming more and more the predoni. 
nating means of transportation, and with the return of normil 
economic conditions an enormous Increase in automobile traffic may 
be expected. Hitherto the automobile was considered a luxury 
because until recently German automobile manufacturers did ng 
produce inexpensive types of cars, and so it was impossible for the 
masses of the population, and especially for small business men, ty 
own cars. Wherever an efficient car could be obtained at a moderate 
price, purchases were made freely. This was especially the case in 
the occupied territory, where low-priced foreign cars could be imported 
free of duty. 

Table 1 shows the increase in the number of motor vehicles (motor 
cycles, passenger cars, and auto trucks) in Germany from year to 
year during the period 1907-1923: 


TABLE 1.—NUMBER OF MOTOR VEHICLES IN GERMANY, 1907 TO 1923, BY KINDS 
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According to Table 1, the number of motor vehicles in existence in 
Germany has increased slowly but steadily between 1907 and 114. 
In postwar times the annual increase was far greater than in pre-wal 
times. The rate of increase in the three classes of motor vehicies 
varied, however, considerably. While the number of motor cycles 
increased 2.8 times during the period 1907-1923, that of passenger! 
automobiles increased 8.9 times and that of motor trucks 54.6 times 
during the same period, .The proportion which each of the three 
classes forms of the total number of vehicles has also undergone con- 
siderable changes since 1907. While in 1907 motor cycles formed 58.7 
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cent of all motor vehicles, this proportion fell to 23 per cent in 


3 al . : 

or p2, but rose again to 27.9 in 1923. In the case of passenger auto- 
thigppbiles the percentage rose from 37.7 in 1907 to 65.4 im 1914. In 
aniagpstwar times it fell, however, and continued to fall up to 1923, in 


hich year the passenger automobiles formed 47.1 per cent of all 
tor vehicles. The percentage formed by motor trucks had a more 
orable development. While in 1907 motor trucks formed only 
; per cent of all motor vehicles, the eenkn.rcains I percentage rose 
wwly to 10.4 per cent by 1914. In postwar times the rise was much 
pre rapid, and by 1922 motor trucks formed 27.1 sie cent of all 
itor vehicles. In 1923, however, the percentage fell to 25 in spite 
the fact that the number of motor trucks had increased consid- 
ubly during the year. 
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HE inquiry of the German Metal Workers’ Federation into con- 
ditions in the German automobile industry was by means of 
estionnaires sent out in May, 1924. Of these questionnaires, 169 
re returned filled in, but 12 returns made by repair shops, body 
rks, and handicraft establishments employing less than five work- 
s were not considered. Thus the data cover 157 establishments, 
of them reporting 138,482 workers employed, of which number 
368, or 47.9 per cent, were engaged exclusively in the production 
automobiles. 


Nature of Establishments 


oto S IN former production statistics compiled by the German 

© tof Federal Statistical Office the data obtained in the present 
uiry from the questionnaires returned were grouped according 
products—1. e., all establishments with like produets were put in 
same group, so as to avoid double enumeration of establishments 

=f workers. ‘This procedure resulted in Table 2: 
See eEELE 2.—NUMBER OF ESTABLISHMENTS AND WORKERS EMPLOYED IN GERMAN 
motor AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY, 1924, BY PRODUCT GROUPS 
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36,02 ie mets Workers em- Pham toe 
41, 721 covered by ployed constructi ° 
49° 94) inquiry pee ruc 1on 
56, 434 Product group exclusively 
65, 45) 
ep Num-| Per | Num-| Per | Num-| Per 
18, 640 ber | cent | ber | cent | ber | cent 
if 5, 78 — 
212, 961 
hand low power automobiles, motors.____.__...______- 149] 31.2] 19,386] 14.0] 10,630] 160 
——— 7st and low power automobiles, moters and motor trucks_| 27| 17.2) 36,413] 26.3 | 29, 746 44.8 
a a Se nieealtineunauinnna tare 15 9.6 | 51,473 | 37.1 7, 803 1.8 
ein i and low power automobiles, motor trucks, and motor 
LR ea ae aaa a aS PTT) 4 2.6 | 13, 691 99) 8,918 13. 4 
914, and low power automobiles and motor cycles____..-- 3 1.9] 5,370 3.9] 1,860 2.8 
wal i EEE SR a See ae ae 59 | 37.5 | 12, 49 88] 7,411 11.2 
icles ) | OPS SUSE. FSP eae: Tee a 157 109, 9, (998 a 100.0 | 66, 368} 100.0 
cles Zi. 
aver umber of workers employed not given for one establishment. 
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mes Hilt should be stated that of the 157 establishments covered by 
ree MBble 2,seven with 2,676 workers, manufactured motors and that of 


31 snumber of workers 1,171 were engaged exclusively in the produc- 
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tion of motors; that three establishments, employing 3,934 workg 
manufactured electric automobiles, and that of this number of works 
770 were engaged exclusively in the manufacture of electric ¢, 
The importance of the individual product groups shown in Tabl, 
is to be judged not by the number of establishments but by 4 
number of workers engaged in automobile construction exclusiy¢ 
The most important group is therefore that making high and | 
power sutaneiaiion motors and motor trucks, which employs 44.8 » 
cent of al! the workers engaged in automobile construction. 

If the establishments are separated into those manufacturing mo 
vehicles exclusively and those which, in addition to motor vehic 
manufacture other products also, it is found that there are 89, 
tablishments (56.7 per cent) with 35,468 workers (53.4 per cen 
belonging to the former class and 68 establishments (43.3 per ceri 
employing 30,900 workers (46.6 per cent) on automobile constructi 
belonging to the latter. 


Form of Ownership of Establishments 


OF the 157 establishments covered by the inquiry, 34 (21.6 per cen 

are owned by individuals or partnerships, 20 (12.7 per cent) ; 
operated by limited liability companies, and 103 (65.7 per cent) ; 
operated as joint-stock companies. Thus, in the German automob) 
industry, as in numerous other German industries, stock compani 
predominate, and 55,272, or 83.3 per cent, of the 66,368 worke 
i de in automobile construction proper are in the employma 


of such companies. 
Size of Establishments 
]N Table 3 is shown the size of German automobile factories accordin 
to the number of workers employed therein: 
TABLE 3.—SIZE OF GERMAN AUTOMOBILE FACTORIES, 1924 
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138, 482 | 100. 0 66, 308 i 





i'Number of workers employed not given for one establishment. 


Table 3 shows that of the 156 establishments reporting the number‘ 
workers employed there are 55 small establishments (35.3 per cell 
which employ 50 workersorless. Thismay be explained by the fact tii 
the inereasing tendency toward standardization has been responsill 
for the establishment of a number of factories which make cert# 
parts of automobiles or automobile accessories only. This makes! 
possible to manufacture motor vehicles on a small seale, buying! 
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, parts of automobiles or motor cycles and merely assembling them. 
ese small factories are, however, of little importance, since all of 
m combined employ only 2.5 per cent of the total number of 
rkers employed in automobile construction proper. The medium- 
ed establishments, employing from 51 to 200 workers, form 26.3 
r cent of the total number of establishments and employ 7.9 per 
t of the total number of workers employed in automobile con- 
uction. The great majority of the workers (89.6 per cent) are 
pployed in the 60 large establishments employing from 201 to over 
motdam00 workers. 

hicam table 4 shows the average number of workers employed per 
39 tablishment, by product groups: 
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Cent THE GERMAN AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY, 1924, BY PRODUCT GROUPS 
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Table 4 confirms the fact that the smaller establishments are to 
found chiefly in establishments given over to the construction of 
ssenger automobiles and motor cycles. 


Hours of Labor 


OLLOWING the Revolution and up to the end of 1923 the legal 

daily hours of labor in German industry were eight. e 
rman employers for years, however, conducted propaganda for 
e abolition of the fooal Siake-hnbr day, and due to the inflation of 
e currency and the consequent economic crisis, were finally suc- 
ssful, for the decree of December 21, 1923, while confirming anew 
e principle of the eight-hour day as the maximum ‘“‘regular’’ 
raneaey in industry, permits in exceptional cases extension of 
e daily hours of labor up to 10 hours. As was to be expected, 

regulation has encountered strong sme on the part of the 
king people. The claim of the employers that longer hours of 
bor are necessary in order to make possible the payment of repara- 
ms finds no credence in the ranks of the workers. Neither have 
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the longer hours of labor brought about a reduction in prices, | 
the automobile industry at least, no reduction in prices took plac 
until very recently. Since prices were fixed by cartels ani 4) 
import embargo was controlled by tle manufacturers, there wag yy 
reason for cutting prices. Only lately has a change in this resneot 
come, prices being reduced because of fear of the results of the pros. 
pective liftmg of the import embargo. The extension of the hows 
of labor has therefore had the object only of increasing profit, 
Scientific and nonpartisan investigations have shown that efficicney 
and productivity ee increased in spite of the eight-hour day, ° 

The Metal Workers’ Federation finds proof of the above assertions 
in the fact that the present inquiry has shown that in 154 establish. 
ments reporting on hours of labor there were in force not less thay 
22 different weekly hours of labor. The inquiry has also show, 
that in automobile works having plants in several localities differen; 
hours of labor are in force in each plant. This is due not to repars. 
tion burdens, nor to difference in productivity, but to the degree 
in which the workers are organized in the different localities. 

How greatly the weekly hours of labor vary in the German auto. 
mobile industry can be seen from Table 5: 


TABLE 5.—DISTRIBUTION OF WEEKLY HOURS OF LABOR IN THE GERMAN 
MOBILE INDUSTRY, MAY, 1924 
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1 Number of workers employed not given for one establishment. 


According to Table 5, 44.6 of all establishments covered and 40.3 
per cent of the workers employed in automobile construction prope! 
worked 48 or less hours per week; 10.2 per cent of the establishments 
and 9.1 per cent of the workers worked 48% to 51 hours; and 31.9 per 
cent of the establishments and 44.9 per cent of the workers worked 
511% to 54 hours. The rest of the establishments (11.4 per cent) and 
workers (6.2 per cent) worked 55 to 57 hours per week. 

The hours of labor on Saturday differ even more in the individual 
establishments than the weekly hours of labor. Table 6 shows how 
far the Saturday half holiday has been introduced into the German 
automobile industry: 
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qusLe 6-—-HOURS OF LABOR ON SATURDAY IN THE GERMAN AUTOMOBILE 
INDUSTRY, MAY, 1924 








Workers employed 
Establishments in automobile 


Hours of labor on Saturday construction 























Number | Per cent | Number | Per cent 
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1 Number of workers employed not given for one establishment. 


If it is assumed that a Saturday half holiday is granted whenever 
he hours of labor on Saturday do not exceed 6 hours then, according 
o Table 6, 58.6 per cent of the establishments and 54 per cent of the 
orkers employed in automobile construction proper observe a half 
oliday on Saturday. Three establishments employing 946 workers 
Jo not work at all on Saturday, and one establishment employing 
125 workers gives its employees a full day off on Monday. 


Overtime 


AS in all export industries, business conditions in the automobile 
industry are subject to heavy fluctuations. Overtime operation 
sfrequently and abruptly followed by operation on short time. It is 
herefore of interest to know how overtime work is compensated in 
he German automobile industry. In this connection it should be 
woted that some of the works councils are opposed on principle to all 
wertime work, especially in these establishments in which the 
gular weekly hours of labor exceed 48 hours. 

he manner of compensation for overtime work varies greatly in the 
dividual establishments. In 36 per cent of the establishments cov- 
wed by the inquiry extra compensation for overtime is not paid 
umediately after the expiration of the normal hours of labor. Table 
i shows how many hours must be worked in the various establish- 
nents in excess of the normal weekly hours of labor before extra 
mpensation is paid for overtime: 


BLE7.-—EXTRA TIME TO BE WORKED BEFORE OVERTIME RATE IS PAID IN 
THE GERMAN AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY, MAY, 1924 
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The rate of extra compensation for overtime also varies ereath 
A noteworthy fact is the low valuation of night and Sunday work j 
a number of establishments. A large number of establish men} 
(80) failed to make returns as to extra compensation for night ay 
Sunday work. In some of these no regulation of such extra coy 

ensation seems to exist. Others may have failed to make retyy, 

ecause they never work at night or on Sunday. Table 8 shows 
extra compensation for overtime and night and Sunday work pyj 
in the individual establishments: 


TABLE 8.—-EXTRA COMPENSATION FOR OVERTIME, NIGHT, AND SUNDAY WOR 
PAID IN THE GERMAN AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY, MAY, 1924 
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The preceding data show that 82 establishments (52.3 per cen 
grant 25 per cent extra pay for overtime and that only 2 establisi 
ments compensate overtime at a higher rate, while in 48 establish 
ments the workers must be content with from 10 to 20 per cea 
extra pay. No returns were received from 25 establishments. 
bewarde night and Sunday work, 40 out of 77 establishments makin 
returns pay less than 50 per cent extra compensation, 36 pay 50 pe 
cent, and | establishment grants double pay. 


Wages 


‘THE compilation of wage statistics of the automobile industry i 

volved great difficulties. Moreover, since May, 1924, whe 
the present inquiry was made, wages have changed in the gre 
majority of the establishments. Therefore, the German Met 
Workers’ Federation thought it best to make, in August, 1924, 
new inquiry into wages and to limit this inquiry to the maximu 
rates paid to skilled workers in the different localities in which the 
are automobile factories. This later inquiry shows that, of the 1) 
establishments covered, 52.(33.1 per cent), employing 3,647 worke 
(5.5 per cent), pay time rates exclusively, while 105 establishmen 
(66.9 per cent), employing 62,721 workers (94.5 per cent), have 
troduced piecework rates. The establishments paying time rale 


exclusively are mostly those which purchase the principal aut 
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mobile parts (motors, chassis, bodies, etc.) and merely assemble 
them. They are, as a rule small or medium-sized est iabaiseiste: 
employing on an average not more than 70 workers. 

Table 9 shows the maximum hourly timework and piecework rates 
of skilled workers in the various losalities in force August, 1924: 
paste 9-—-MAXIMUM HOURLY TIMEWORK AND PIECEWORK WAGE RATES OF 


SKILLED WORKERS IN THE GERMAN AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY, AUGUST, 1924, BY 
LOCALITIES 


[Mark at par=23.8 cents] 
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Maximum hourly Maximum hourly 
rates of workers rates of workers 
employed— employed-— 

Locality Locality 
Partly ers | <At Partly At At 
ae time : 
at rates | Plece at rates piece 
time | oxely- | Work time | oxcin- | Work 
rates sively rates rates sively rates 

Marks | Marks | Marks Marks | Marks | Marks 

Aix-laeChapelle...........-| 0.44 0.62 | 0.66 | Hamover.........--....-.. 0. 48 0. 54 0. 62 
TS Bes ws + Saige Spot ie. . 4 . 59 cae 1 See 3 Sd. fees . 57 . 75 . 80 
Altenburg...-.-....-..--.- 49 . 58 Sie § —, Seree eee ee . 49 . 57 . 64 
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te 6 ee ee ae eee . 505 . 673 .85 | Tuttlingen...........-.. . 52 . 68 -81 
Sle Neale, ape . 66 A Re eet a . 54 . 70 .78 
ps eS SS 47 . 48 . 54 














A glance at Table 9 shows how greatly wage rates vary from 
locality to locality. There is also a great difference in the hourly 
rates of workers employed partly at time rates and of those employed 
at time rates exclusively. The ‘difference in the rates of the latter 
class of workers and of piece workers is much smaller. The reason 
for this is to be found in the great lack of skilled workers. The report 
points out that even the highest rates shown in the preceding table 
9 ane make it possible for the workers to maintain a modest standard 
of living. 

Tendencies Toward Combination 


[N addition to the large representative automobile works, there 

exists to-day in Germany a considerable number of small auto- 
mobile factories which owe their existence almost exclusively to the 

riod of inflation. Under normal economic conditions and with 
ealthy competition these factories will probably not be able to 
survive. While heretofore there has been little or no serious com- 
petition in the German automobile industry, of late there has become 
hoticeable a pronounced tendency toward combination and con- 
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centration due not so much to a desire to obtain advantages of , 
technical nature, such as standardization of parts and types, special. 
ization, etc., as to the increased financial risk occasioned by fly. 
tuations in the market and a temporary falling off of sales. 

While certain kinds and forms of combination have not bee) 
lacking in the German automobile industry, they have been mostly 
of the so-called “horizontal” type—i. e., combinations of concer); 
of a like nature (in this case of automobile factories) with a view t 
establishing common sales organizations. 

At the beginning of the year 1923 all appearances pointed to , 
large scale and extensive movement toward combination in the 
automobile industry. This movement received its impetus not from 
the automobile factories but from the dealers in motor vehicles 
Two rival groups competed for supreme leadership, but as at that 
time automobile factories sold their cars faster than they could 
produce them, and unlimited profits were made owing to the depre. 
ciation of the mark, the capitalistic idea of combination for common 
interest had no appealing com 

Now that the flood of inflation has subsided and the large profits 
have been either invested uneconomically or transferred abroad, the 
situation has changed greatly. An unusually hostile and crafty 
competition is becoming noticeable in the automobile market and 
sales are encountering considerable difficulties, which together with 
other factors that increase the risk of manufacturing and the fact 
that the industry is facing invasion by the Ford Motor Co. make 
imperative more efficient methods and concentration in the industry. 

These signs of impending danger have been heeded by the German 
automobile industry. Competition has increased and new combines 
organized. At the present time there exist four large horizontal 
combines. Of late also automobile factories have been included 
within a large number of so-called “ vertical’? combines—i. e., com- 
bines of industries of different branches and banking interests. 
Through these vertical combines a number of large automobile fac- 
tories have allied themselves with large iron and steel works, metal- 
working establishments, electrical works, coal mines, and private 
banking houses, and thus have assured themselves a supply of raw 
materials and financial credit. The report contains a long list of 
such vertical combines now in existence. Some of these vertical 
combines are not natural economic combines, but are the outcome of 
endeavors to achieve economic power and of stock speculations. 
Automobile factories have often been brought into vertical com- 
bines through speculative financial operations, by which outsiders 
obtained cont of their stock, ether the mee tendency 
toward combination is just a passing phase or is due to t 
ment of the industry no one can yet say. 


Technical Problems 


HOSE who are familiar with the development of German industry 
and with the struggle to find foreign markets for German prod- 
ucts are aware that the prices of German goods are in many instances 
higher than the world market prices, and this is true also of the prod- 
ucts of the German automobile industry. ‘In postwar times nearly all 
industrial countries have introduced modern machinery and time- 
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gaving labor methods. Owing to the import embargo, controlled by 
the industry itself, the German automobile industry so far has not 
had to meet foreign competition to any considerable extent, and 
has had ample opportunity to adjust its production to the changed 
conditions. However, only a few automobile factories have been 
prudent enough to do this. 

That with a few exceptions the German automobile industry has 
been and still is backward in its manufacturing methods, machinery, 
and tools as-compared with foreign automobile industries was ad- 
mitted by its representatives themselves when giving their reasons 
for demanding high import duties. The present ingtiry has con- 
firmed this and furnished incontrovertible proof thereof. 

In many factories there is lacking every prerequisite for economic 
production. Thus reports relating to 76 establishments, or nearly 
one-half of the establishments covered by the present inquiry, in 
which 37 per cent of the workers covered are e:inployed, state that in 
May, 1924, these establishments were not up to date technically. 
In 49 establishments production was not conducted on modern 
principles. Three returns report insufficient workrooms, while 5 
complain that the workrooms do not come up to modern require- 
ments. Shortage of tools was reported in 15 and of machinery in 21 
establishments, while in 2 establishments the tools and in 7 the 
machinery were antiquated. Eight returns report inadequate tech- 
nical management. 

The establishments reported as having defective manufacturing 
methods are not solely small and medium sized establishments. 
Those reported as not up to date technically employ an average 
number of 324 workers per establishment, and those deficient as 
9 modern labor methods employ on an average 225 workers. 

nstead of devoting themselves te modernizing their establish- 
ments, the automobile manufacturers blame the eight-hour day and 
“high” wages for their unpreparedness to meet foreign competition 
and demand protective import duties. The Metal Workers’ Federa- 
tion, in its brochure, expresses the hope that this demand will not be 
granted, even partially, because it would mean that the German 
automobile industry would continue in its old jog-trot manufacturing 
methods, and domestic buyers would have to foot the bill. In the 
fature the small low-power car ( Kleinauto) is sure to become popular 
in Germany, and the number of automobile owners who drive their 
own cars will increase considerably. Purchasers of cars will therefore 
be especially interested in obtaining cars which are easy to drive and 
to keep in running order. They will also demand that dealers keep 
an ample stock of parts, so that worn-out or broken parts can be easily 
and quickly replaced. ‘The German automobile industry must con- 
centrate more upon the manufacture of light low-power ears destined 
for general use than upon expensive high-power cars. High speed 
will, of course, not be required. The cars must possess all mechanical 
conveniences without being luxuriously equipped. In view of the 
high cost of gasoline and oil in Germany, economic operation will be 
one of the chief requirements. In short, the great mass of the new 
cars must be cheap and at the same time durable, if large sales are 
to be achieved. The possibility of lowering the prices of cars lies 
in the standardization of parts. In this respect splendid preliminary 
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work has been performed by the German Standardization Commi. 
tee, but because of the want of system in the industry, standardiza, 
tion makes but slow progress. 

At the present time, owing to this lack of standardization, th 
replacing of a worn-out part is a costly matter and requires much time 
Thorough standardization would bring with it a lessening of cop. 
struction problems, a saving in materials, increased precision di 
to mass production, and a quicker movement of materials in the 
manufacturing process. To be sure, the number of types has every. 
where decreased, but since a large number of firms have their specia| 
types, this decrease is of small value. The costs of production cay 
be lessened only through combines of factories and distribution of the 
work among the individual factories. In addition, specialization iy 
manufacturing processes must be introduced. 

Standardization of parts and types and specialization permit of 
improved production and more efficient use of the means of produ. 
tion and thus should lower the costs of production. Up-to-date 
plant equipment, machinery, and tools, and a systematic arrange. 
ment of the workrooms corresponding to the sequence of the 
processes of manufacture are, of course, also necessary. 
















Competition 





"THE German automobile industry seems to be particularly alarmed 
over the prospective invasion of the German automobile market 
by the Ford Motor Co. The report under review claims that the 
Ford Motor Co. is invading Europe from all sides, having factories 
and depots in Antwerp, Rotterdam, Dagenham, Hamburg, Copen- 
hagen, and Stockholm, and intends to establish factories in Poland 
and Hungary, in the latter country with the object of supplying the 
Balkan States and the Orient with motor vehicles. It states that. 
while the German market has been closed to the Ford Co. by the 
existing import embargo, the company has, in anticipation of the lift- 
ing of the embargo, unloaded in the free port of Hamburg several 
shiploads of automobile parts and concluded a contract oath, a, large 
German ironworks for the manutacture and sale of its motor vehicles. 
The Metal Workers’ Federation assumes that the rest of the Amer- 
ican automobile manufacturers are also greatly interested in the 
export business, owing to overproduction, and that they will also 
attempt to invade the German market. The French and Italian 
automobile industries are also mentioned as competitors. 

The questionnaires sent out by the federation contained a query 
as to whether competition is becoming noticeable and as to the 
extent foreign firms are competing with German makers. From the 
returns received not less than 71 establishments reported noticeable 
competition in May, 1924. Of these 71 establishments, 32 complained 
of + ai and 22 of foreign competition, while 17 reported that 
they had to meet both domestic and foreign competition. Compet- 
tion found expression chiefly in falling prices. Some establishments 
mentioned that competin fis offered quick delivery and easy pay- 
ments as inducements. Backwardness of the establishments, scarcity 
of skilled workers, etc., are given as reasons why it is difficult to meet 
competition. 
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Protective Duties 


- 


N view of the prospective negotiations for the conclusion of com- 

mercial treaties between Germany and a number of European 
ountries the protective tariff to be enacted has become the subject of 
nimated discussion. The chief effect of a protective tariff is that 
t maintains domestic prices. In Germany, however, the economic 
| M&ituation requires a lowering of prices. The position of the German 
-BBrade-unions in opposing a protective tariff is supported by a memo- 
andum recently published te the Federation of German Automobile 
Dealers. With expert knowledge of the facts, this memorandum 
efutes all the apparent reasons for high protective duties given by the 
sutomobile industry, especially the ostensibly high costs of produc- 
ion and the “‘high”’ wages. Among other things the memorandum 
sserts that because of the high domestic prices maintained owing to 
he import embargo, the German automobile manufacturers were in a 
position to sell cars abroad up to 40 per cent cheaper than in Germany, 
nd that German automobile aptlars in Rhenish Westphalia have 
purchased in Holland new German cars cheaper than they could have 
btained them by buying directly from the German factory. 

The memorandum presents a comparison of rates of import duty 
n various makes of automobiles manufactured in different countries 
und the rates proposed by the National Federation of the German 
Automobile Ind ustry to show that the tariff proposed by the organiza- 
ion of German automobile manufacturers is prohibitive, and es- 
ecially so in the case of light low-power cars of American make, 
“otes that England has abolished its import duties on automobiles, 
und cites the fact that, although the British automobile manufacturers 
had strenuously opposed the abolition of the duties and predicted 
he most disastrous influence upon employment in the industry, when 
hey found that they could not prevent the abolition of the import 
luties, they began immediately to adjust themselves to the changed 
onditions. Under the pressure of foreign competition, which made 
itself felt immediately, they decided that instead of making big 
profits from small sales it would be more advantageous to make the 
same or still bigger profits from large sales. Unemployment statistics 
in recent issues of the Ministry of Labor Gazette show that the rate 
of employment in the British automobile industry (8.3 per cent) is 
more than 1 per cent lower than the average rate of unemployment 
in the British industry. That Germany should profit by the British 
‘Xperience seems quite obvious. 

he present import license required in Germany prevents import- 

ing firms from obtaining a correct idea of German requirements. 
Because of the considerable number of foreign makes and of im- 
porting firms and the changes in market conditions, the public taste, 
technical innovations, etc., the import of automobiles becomes a 
game of chance, preventing sufficient imports. 
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TABLE 10.—PRESENT AND PROPOSED RATES OF GERMAN IMPORT DUTIES ON 4; 
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sent considerable values is indicated by the following figures: 
In the year 1913 the value of such imports was 14,795,000 marks 
($3,521,210, par) and that of exports 88,147,000 marks ($20,978,956, 
par). In July, 1924, the imports amounted to 1,934,000 marks 
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($460,292, par) and the exports, exclusive of parts and airships, to p 
2,088,000 marks ($496,944, par). _ Biew 

The German imports of motor vehicles reached their high level in Mth ¢ 
1913. After the war imports fell off considerably, but they have Mato 


been increasing from year to year since 1920, and in 1923 the aggre Mang 
gate weight of imported motor vehicles was 18,087 metric centners, 7 
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compared with 23,261 in 1913. The exports reached their highest 
int in 1920, with 440,455 metric centners. The motor vehicles 
ported in that year were, however, largely used passenger ears and 
icks belonging to the military administration, which after being 
paired, were sold abroad at a big profit. In 1921 the” exports 
creased to 115,220 metric centners. The inflation revived exports 
rain, the exports in 1922 aggregating 199,549 metric centners. ow- 
er, this artificial prosperity could not be maintained, and in 1923 
‘ports receded to 110,238 metric centners. This retrograde move- 
ent continued during 1924. Yet, in each year from 1901 to 1923, 
emany’s exports of motor vehicles exceeded the imports by a very 
nsiderable amount. 

Of the 157 establishments covered by the present inquiry, 92 
8.6 per cent), employing 59,046 workers (88.9 per cent), were still 
urying On an export business in May, 1924, while 53 establishments 
3.8 per cent), with 5,882 workers (8.9 per cent), catered only to 
mestic trade. The remaining 12 establishments failed to make 
turns. 


} 


State of Employment 


\ May, 1924, employment in the automobile industry was very 
good. In many instances buyers had to wait months tot delivery. 
evertheless, 17 establishments, employing 2,626 workers, reported 
mployment as bad, and 3 establishments, employing 167 workers, 
smerely fair. In August only a few of these establishments were 
il in operation, the others having either adjusted their plants to 
me other branch of manufacture or discharged the majority of their 
orkers or gone into bankruptcy. These were, however, small or 
edium-sized establishments, with little or no capital at their dis- 
sal. In August, 1924, not less than 87 establishments, employing 
5,484 workers, reported business as bad, while 57 establishments, 
mploying 22,416 workers, were working short time. Discharges 
iecting 10,662 workers had been resorted to by 76 establishments. 
he crisis is felt especially by the factories manufacturing passenger 
ers and motor cycles. 

Plant Adjustment 


BBY May, 1924, 48 automobile factories had begun to adjust their 

@ plants and production to the changed conditions in the automo- 
le market, and in August 18 of these establishments had completed 
he process. As a rule these factories changed to the manufacture 
ther of light low-power cars (Kleinautos) or of cars of a uniform 
ype. It seems likely that with increasing foreign competition other 
tablishments will also adjust their production to present-day re- 
irements. 

Sales Organization 


JRECISE data as to how far individual automobile factories have 

perfected their sales organization could not be obtained. Only 
few factories have a sales organization of their own or in common 
th other factories. The inquiry shows that there exist 16 service 
ations (repair shops) and 61 branch offices with salesrooms. ‘The 
langed eonditions in the automobile market will induce many Zac- 
nes to establish their own salesrooms in the principal cities. 
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Conclusion 


"THE brochure of the German Metal Workers’ Federation attemp 

to describe in concise form conditions in the German automohl 
industry. In view of prospective competition in the domestic qj, 
world market, technical problems play a far greater réle thay ; 
evident from the report. A number of German automobile factoris 
will probably collapse because of their failure in postwar tings 
to adjust themselves to modern conditions. Trade-union office, 
have again and again recommended the improvement and joy 
efficient use of the technical means of production. Works council 
have often made proposals as to restriction of the unproductive for 
and of bureaucratism, but their proposals have never been giya 
any consideration. It remains to be seen what practical use varioy 
directors and managing officials of the automobile industry y 
make of the facts learned on recent inspection tours through Americay 
establishments. It should be kept in mind, however, that not , 
American methods can be readily transplanted to Germany. (e 
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many had as much of a chance as America for the technical progr ‘Thi 
of the automobile industry, but in Germany such ges has beeqiiftook | 
hampered, if not prevented, by the syndicate and cartel policy ™mthe 
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the manufacturers. This policy enabled technically backwan 
establishments to continue their existence, as the costs of productig 
of such establishments were taken as the basis by the German aut 
mobile industry in fixing prices. The period of inflation favor 
this policy, and prices were reduced only when foreign competitio 
setin. ‘The hours of labor, wages, and output per worker are closely 
connected with technical problems. German automobile mam 
facturers never tire in pointing out the high output of foreign worker 
and of American workers in particular, but omit to state that America 
workmen receive six to eight times higher wages, that Americal 
factories have the best possible technical equipment, and that i 
America the manufacturing process has been systematized to the 
smallest detail. 

The clamor of the manufacturers concerning high taxes and soci 


of the 


burdens should not be taken seriously, as they have always foun yp, 
ways to shift these burdens upon the workers and consumers. Tha pons, 
high prices of raw materials are due to the syndicate and cartel poli anti, 
of the iron and steel and raw materials industries, but as long as tha 7 
automobile manufacturers themselves adhere to the syndicate politi of y 
they have no right to complain about the high prices of raw materi yp, 
The struggle for the continuance of the import embargo and the propufi hoy; 
anda in the press for high protective duties indicate plainly that tha fo); 
erman automobile industry is striving to continue its old policies indy 
In contrast to the automobile industry, the accessories factories v4 [pit 
preatly interested in the removal or lowering of the customs barrie the 
he products of this industry are popular abroad, and if Germany adopt that 
a reasonable tariff policy a revival of this industry may be expectel hag. 
The study is intended as an admonition to workers to give m0‘ of g, 
attention to political and economic events. The German met long 
workers hope that the demands of the automobile manufactueg ¢ 
for high duties will not be granted. If prices of automobiles we to ¢, 
adjusted to.the decreased German purchasing power, the Germ who 


automobile industry could count upon a revival in spite of the presell 
crisis. 
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ti 
cond Conference of Paper Box-Board Manufacturers on Shorter 
Working Hours 


NDER date of January 3, 1925, the United States Secretary 

U of Labor sent the following invitation to as complete 

a list of paper box-board manufacturers in the United 
States as could be obtained: 


c 
i 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
Washington, D. C., January 3, 19268. 

GENTLEMEN: On May 2, 1924, at the call of the United States Department of 
Labor, a meeting of paper box-board manufacturers in the United States con- 
yened in Washington, D. C., for the aes owe: of considering plans for the elimi- 
pation of the 11 and 13 hour tours and Sunday work from the paper box-board 
industry. 

This ‘nitial conference proved very successful and much valuable discussion 
took place. Some manufacturers pledged themselves there to put into effect 
the resolutions adopted by the meeting, while others thought best to take the 
matter under further consideration. It was the consensus of opinion, however, 
that the entire elimination of such unsatisfactory conditions from the industry 
would be beneficial both to the employer and employed, and that the Department 
of Labor could materially assist toward this end by calling a second conference 
to report upon improvements in working conditions growing out of the meeting 
of May 2, 1924, and for the transaction of such further business as may be de- 
veloped. 

Fam therefore calling a conference of paper box-board manufacturers in the 
United States to be held in the assembly hall of the Department of Interior 
Building, Eighteenth and F Streets NW., Washington, D. C., at 2 o’clock, 
January 15, 1925. It is highly important that all paper box-board manufactur- 
ers be present to consider matters of such vital interest to the industry and to 
lm the country. Will you please, therefore, arrange for one of your officers to 
ime attend this meeting, and advise me accordingly? A copy of the proceedings 
ag of the first conference is inclosed herewith for your information. 

Cordially yours, 


il 


(Signed) James J. Davis, 
Secretary of Labor. 

Forty companies responded to the call and sent delegates to the 
conference. The Secretary of Labor acted as chairman during the 
entire session. 

The meeting was opened by the Secretary of Labor with an address 
of welcome, in which he called attention to the fact that ‘‘most of 
the plants which still cling to the antiquated, obsolete, 11 and 13 
hour day and the 7-day week are located in States whose laws expressly 
forbid Sunday work.” He referred to the example of the steel 
industry, which after a single conference with the President of the 
United States promptly and effectively began the elimination of 
the 12-hour day and the 7-day week, and pointed out the danger 
: that, although 75 per cent of the Raper box-board manufacturers 

had complied with the request of the Government as to the elimination 
of Sunday work, the small minority which still retains the system of 
long hours and Sunday work might destroy the entire industry. 
} Several delegates advanced reasons why they had not been able 
i ‘0 conform to the resolutions adopted at the meeting of May 2, 1924, 
whereupon the matter was referred to the committee appointed at 
the previous conference, and which was reappointed with the excep- 
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tion of a change in one member of the southern section, with a viey 
to consultation with the managers of such plants and to the giving 
of advice as to how such changes could be effected. 


ork, t 
mploy 
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The committee is now as follows: hat te 
Eastern and Seaboard.—Mr. George W. Gair, Mr. John Jacobs, and \; lace h 
Maurice W. Simon. ‘Be bis at 
Central and Central West.—Mr. George M. Seaman, Mr. George Little, anj ho p¢ 
Mr. H. L. Rauch. as @X 
Southern. Mr. A. M. Sheperd, Mr, Fred A. Norris, and Mr. W. H. Sullivay nissiOT 
Reporting upon the replies to a questionnaire which had been fas ag 
sent out by the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics im an cffort Manuf: 
to ascertain what improvements had been effected in the industry fllowi 
since the conference of May 2, 1924, the Commissioner of Labor ff the 
Statistics said: Jud 

While it is true that attempts to interest the box-board industry in the abojj. gens!” 
tion of Sunday work and the long-day two-tour system were begun in the Buea, teres 
of Labor Statistics some three years ago, actual records of progress date back Mipy th 
only to the conference of May 2, 1924. 

The reeords in the bureau at the present time show that, of the returns received, MM from 
59 per cent, or, to be accurate, 58.663¢ per cent, of the piants reporting are o, MpecTe!™ 
the three-tour or eight-hour system, and that 78.38 per cent are doing no Sunday ie P 
work. , e | 

There are 44 plants operating on the three-tour system. These employ Mes &! 
10,944 persons and have a daily tonnage production of 5,09814. Five of these four P 
plants, employing 3,237 persons and producing 1,540 tons per day, have adopted jour & 
the three-tour system since May 2, 1924, be hor 

It is true that there appear to be 31 plants still operating under the two-tour ged a@ 
plan—that is to say, the 11 and 13 hour day. However, these plants employ ndp« 
3,421 persons, only about one-third as many as are employed by the esta}. gypicien 
lishments working on the three-tour system. They produce only 1,854 tons mmpient ' 
per day. Sixteen of these 31 plants are apparently members of the Box Board ited! 
Association. sTY 

Fifty-eight plants, employing 11,821 persons, report no Sunday work. The jm Sut. 
tonnage output of these plants is 5,673 tons per day. Of these, 28 plants, or Mmpese.t 
almost one-half, employing 7,868 persons, considerably more than half of the Hs 1” 
employees, and having a tonnage of 3,409 tons per day, again, more than hali, gps th 
have cut out Sunday work since May 2, 1924. In other words, the situation peor 





as regards Sunday work is more than twice as good as it was before the May 18 18 








conference was called. From our records it would seem that there are 16 estab- MR by t 
lishments working Sundays. However, these employ but 2,514 persons as pd wh 
against 11,821 not working on Sunday, and they produce but 1,259 tons per day Wha 
as against a daily tonnage of the five-day plants of 5,673. as for 






Leas 


So far as Sunday work is concerned, the May conference is justified by the ay 
cen fc 


results, however irritating it may be to find that all of the plants have not aban- 
doned this abomination. 


It will be remembered that a resolution was passed at the May conference 
that the industry should go on the eight-hour day, or three-tour system, not 
later than January 1, 1925. Fifty-nine per cent of the plants reporting to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics are already on that system. Some may have adopied 
it sinee the first of the year. 

Much discussion occurred between a few delegates who claimed 
that because of certain peculiar local conditions their plants would 
not be able to adopt the shorter shales hours and the representa- 
tives of plants which had inaugurated such impreyements, who 
showed that similar conditions had been met by their companies and 
could be met in like manner in other locations. 

At the suggestion of the Commissioner of Labor Statistics the 
conference voted that the Bureau of Labor Statistics be asked to get 
the details from a number of plants which have changed from the 
two-tour to the three-tour system and have eliminated Sunday 
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ork, and furnish the industry with information as to the methods 

~ployed in making such changes and as to the results obtained. 

@ representative of a Pennsylvania concern expressed the fear 
hat to comply with the request of the Secretary of Labor would 
lace his company in danger of prosecution under the antitrust law. 
is argument was effectively answered by the Secretary of Labor, 

iho pointed out that the firm in question by operating on Sunday 
as expressly violating a Pennsylvania statute, and by the Com- 

issioner of Labor Statistics and several delegates. This question 
as again answered at the banquet held by the paper box-board 

nanufacturers at the New Willard Hotel on the evening of January 15 

lowing the conference, by Judge Vernon W. Van Fleet, chairman 

{the Federal Trade Commission. The application and significance 

Judge Van Fleet’s remarks were so much broader and compre- 

‘Besive than any of the utterances so far made and are of such 

ifmpterest and importance outside of and beyond the box-board indus- 

‘By that they are quoted in full below: 


From what has been said I gather that the object of meeting here with the 
retary of Labor and his associates is to endeavor to work out with him some 
, Mi the problems confronting you as employers of labor and in which he is interested 
| the governmental representative of the interests of labor. Apparently what 
pis urging upon you is the adoption of uniform practices in the operation of 
, Mou plants pertaining to and affecting the health and well-being of those in 
| Maour employ, and particularly, that your operations shall be so conducted that 
je hours of labor and their continuity shall be such as shall be most beneficial 
, Mod advantageous to them. He urges this upon you not only from the humane 
ndpoint, which should appeal to you, but from the standpoint of greater 
ciency, which should also appeal to you. This, I gather, is the object and 
, Bient which governs your consideration of the matter. He urges that you shall 
| Bgnitedly adopt these reforms so that these practices may be uniform in the in- 
ustry, because it is plainly futile to attempt these things by individual action. 
. B® But I gather that there is a fear on your part that in uniting and agreeing upon 
, Bese things you may be violating the law. It seems to me that it has come to 
. Bess in this country that men hesitate to do those things which their conscience 
_ gis them is right, even humane as in this case, for fear that the law is some 
| M@exorable thing that punishes according to rule and without regard to reason. 
isis a mistaken view, whether entertained by those to whom the law applies 
by those whose duty it is to apply and enforce it. Law is based upon reason 
nd when the reason fails, the law fails. 
What is the reason which underlies all the so-called antitrust statutes? Society 
ss found it necessary to forbid contracts, combinations, or conspiracies which 
, Mreasonably restrain trade or create monopoly. And why? Because it has 
cen found that such things are against the public interest in that they artifi- 
ally enhance prices or deerease service or quality. These things are the direct 
, Beults of such combinations either by intent or necessary consequence, and 
| here the unlawful nature or intent is apparent it is even not a defense to claim 
| 


= es OO 


lat the results are beneficial to the public. 

It is generally not difficult to determine the true nature of such an agreement 
concerted action. But, as I said, the law is a reasonable thing. The Sherman 
tt forbids contracts in restraint of trade. “In the early history of this act, it 
4s argued and even held by some courts that the words ‘‘restraint of trade’”’ 
re to be taken literally and that any restraint was within the law. But the 
ipreme Court in the Standard Oil and tobacco cases ruled that such restraint 
ist be unreasonable, which only means that it must be violative of the policy 
derlying the adoption of the statute. Such a ruling was necessary in order 
t the statute might not be used as an engine of destruction rather than of 
tection. And so following this reasonable construction of the law, it has uni- 
nly been held by the courts that the results forbidden must be direct and 
ximate and not merely indirect or incidental. To use an analogy from the 
1 of negligence, the act must be the proximate cause of the injury. 

Assuming as I do that the real and honest object of your contemplated asso- 
ion is to attain the objects discussed here, it can not be that the law will 
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condemn you because incidentally some benefits may accrue to you or that your 
production may incidentally be made more uniform. It is not within reago, 
that the law will punish you for closing down your machinery on Sunday, thug 
incidentally curtailing production to that extent. As well said here, by runnjy 
your machinery seven days in a week and making a day’s repairs on Sunday 
while the machinery is running, you are operating eight days in a week. The 
public interest does not demand that you shall jeopardize the lives and limbs g 
your workmen in this manner. And the law does not forbid you to make an 
carry out such other practices of like nature which shall have for their object the 
welfare of your workmen, whether for safety, working conditions, or continuity 
of employment. 

That such agreements for such purposes are not unlawful has been expres) 
decided by the Supreme Court of the United States in the case of Nation 
Association of Window Glass Manufacturers, decided in 1923, and reported jy 
volume 263. In that case the workers and manufacturers, by agreement, limite 


the time when certain factories should operate. The arrangement was a reason. 


able one in view of the condition of the industry and of the workers, and the 
Supreme Court held it to be lawful and not an unreasonable restraint of trade. 
This being the law, it would seem that no one should hesitate to cooperate with 
Secretary Davis in bringing about the beneficent results desired, and that thog 
who refuse may be thought to do so from some other reason than that they deey 
their action to be unlawful. 


Legislative and Administrative Recommendations of the President 
Agricultural Conference 


ARLY in November, 1924, President Coolidge ae an agri. 
cultural commission to study the condition of agriculture in 
the United States and to make recommendations for the im- 
rovement of the condition of the farmers and agriculture in general, 
‘he members of the commission were as follows: 
Robert D. Carey, chairman, Careyhurst, Wyo. 
Fred H. Bixby, president of American National Livestock Association. 
R. W. Thatcher, director of New York Agricultural Experiment Station. 
C. S. Barrett, chairman of National Board of Farm Organizations. 
©. E. Bradfute, president of American Farm Bureau Federation. 
W. C. Coffey, dean of College of Agriculture, and director of Agricultural 
Experiment Station, University of Minnesota. 
Ralph P. Merritt, president of Sun-Maid Raisin Growers. 
W. M. Jardine, president of Kansas Agricultural College. 
L. J. Taber, Master of National Grange. 


The commission found that its work divided itself into studies 
of (1) the emergency situation in the livestock industry; (2) neces 
sary legislation; (3) Government administration of matters affecting 
agriculture; (4) the important problems of the industries of the coun 
try; and (5) problems which must be solved by the farmers them- 
selves. The commission has now submitted to the President separate 
reports on the first three of these subjects. 


Livestock Report ! 


LTHOUGH there has been a “very heavy forced liquidation of the 

cattle industry,” caused by a shortage of feed ane by the calling 

of loans by private financing agencies, which were made on cattle 

at excessive valuation, Government advances to the industry through 

the War Finance Corporation have “materially aided in absorbing 

the shock of deflation,” and it is now thought that the situation} 
greatly improved, the breeding stock now having been reduced 


— 





1 President’s Agricultural Conference. Report on livestock situation. Washington, Jan. |, 1924 


7 pp. (Mimeographed.) 
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pe point where future production will not be greatly in excess of 
e normal demand. In order, however, to assist in putting the 
dustry on a sound and efficient basis, the commission recom- 
1 nds— 

) That the Federal Intermediate Credit Bank advance money 
» take care of sound livestock loans wherever they may be pre- 
nted through solvent, well-managed discount agencies and that 
he willingness of the bank to do this be made the subject of a 
ublici iy campaign. . 

(2) That a special report be made to the President on July 1, 
925, indicating the progress made in meeting this emergency. 

(3) That the unappropriated public domain be placed under 
ase and a uniform grazing policy be adopted under the supervision 
‘My a committee composed of the Secretary of Agriculture or his 
presentative, the Secretary of the Interior or his representative, 
nd three members, two of whom shall represent the livestock 
azing industry, appointed by the above-named Secretaries acting 
pintly. 

(4) That the cattlemen and their agencies improve their methods 
ong the lines of breeding capacity of the herd, management of 
razing, and winter-feed-producing areas, and a wise determination 
the class of cattle that should be marketed from the range involved. 


Legislative Report ” 
N ITS legislative report the conference stresses the need of estab- 
lishing ‘“‘a balanced American agriculture by which production 
skept in step with the demand of domestic markets and with only 
uch foreign markets as may be profitable. The conference is con- 
inced that this can be done without disproportionate charge upon 
he American consumer and without the necessity of dislocating 
he present adjustment involved between the wage scale of the 
ountry and the cost of living.”’ 


It is the opinion of the conference that the time has arrived to give due em- 
hasis to the fact that the present problems of agriculture rest upon the ability 
the farmer to market his goods at a profit, and that constructive assistance 
)such problems may be found through the development of producers’ market- 
bg organizations creating the opportunity for orderly distribution, economies 
) operation, and adherence to approved standards and grades. As a result 
the proper type of cooperative organizations it may be expected that com- 
odities so organized will find opportunity for the creation of programs of orderly 
oduction, finance, and marketing, the development of adequate standards, 
he creation of economies in distribution, with larger consequent return to the 
oducers. It is also of vital importance that leadership should be developed 
i the different commodity groups for the proper and intelligent application of 
le principles which agriculture must be granted whether in the field of pro- 
ction, distribution, tariff, transportation, or otherwise. 


In considering the legislation now pending in Congress the con- 
rence found that no one bill presented an entirely satisfactory 
ogram. In the opinion of the conference, agricultural legislation 
lould embody the following principles: 

A, General principles, to be applied upon voluntary action by commodity 
arketing organizations, Prosuces, and distributors: 


!. For the purpose of promoting equitable and advantageous distribution 
id disposition of their products, cooperative marketing associations or any 


























* President’s A tural Conference. Report on agricultural legislation, for submission to the 68th 
ingress. Washington, Jan. 28,1925. 22 pp. (Mimeographed.) 
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of them may pool their products, exchange erop and market. information, and 
make and carry out erderly production and marketing programs; and for gi¢) 
purposes producers and distributors of such products may cooperate with sy} 
associations. 

2. Groups of producers desiring to organize cooperative organizations shoul 
be given opportunity for application to the Government to make a survey ¢ 
the distributing problems involving any commodity, and the Federal agen 
should make recommendation to the applicants concerning the type of organiza. 
tion best suited to their problem, based wpon the demonstration of UCeesg 
among other cooperatives or upon other business principles. 

3. Commodity marketing organizations upon application to the prope 
Federal agency and purely as a voluntary act may apply for and be Federally 
registered upon demonstration of the soundness of financial standing of th, 
organization, and an agreement to submit their books to Federal inspectipy 
for audit semiannually. This step is proposed for two purposes. First, 
gives greater confidence to members in the management and operation of tigi 
organizations by supplying them with reliable information from a Government 
source—information which is comparable to that given from time to time by 
State or Federal bank examiners to depositors about the condition of banks 
Second, from such a system uniform general accounting principles will be grad. 
ally developed among cooperative commodity organizations by volintary 
aetion. Furthermore, these organizations should agree that in the merchandising 
of their product they will conform to approved standards, 

4. The establishment of grades and standards for various agriculture products 
of the country is essential * * #* 

5. Upon application to the Federal agency distributors at terminal market 
may create Federally registered exchanges or associations, the members of which 
shall operate under rules and regulations formulated by them and approved 
by the Federal authority creating the charter. These rules and regulation 
shall, among other things, call for recognition of all established grades and 
standards of agricultural products and arbitration of all disputes under such 
grades and standards, the guaranty of financial standing of members, and the 
opening of the accounts of the exchange or association to Federal inspection 
and audit. 

6. Upon application to the Federal agency by any agricultural industry 
through its cooperative organization, the Federal agency should consider and 
advise upon the problems confronting the industry in any phases of production, 
financing or marketing, or upon any other matter which such an agricultural 
industry may make application for guidance. The Federal agency may call 
upon any department of the Government for neeessary study of special problems, 
the furnishing of statistics or other appropriate action, and should, in conferenee 
with the industry, formulate practical solutions for the various problems that 
may be presenfed. 

B. Principles applicable especially to perishables: 

Cooperative marketing organizations upon application to Federal authority 
may have the right to create clearing houses, for the purpose of eliminating 
the oversupply or ogi he various consuming markets without interference 
with the restraint of tra ws. Such clearing houses should have the right 
to freely interchange information upon the volume of the available supplies d 
their commodity. 


Te administer legislation embodying these principles and to act 
as a ‘coordinating agency,” the conference recommends the creatiol 
of a Federal cooperative marketing board of five members, two o 
whom shall be the Secretaries of Agriculture and Commerce ané 
the other -three to be nominated by the Federally registered co 
operative marketing organizations. 

The conference also recommends (1) that the agricultural credits 
act be amended so as to permit the rediscounting, by intermediate 
credit banks, of loans negotiated by Federally chartered agricultural 
credit agencies; (2) that House Joint Resolution No, 94, directimg 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to review the railroad freight 
rates, be passed and that the commission should take ‘“ ummediaie 
and definite” action, reporting its progress at the opening of the 
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<ty-ninth Congress; and (3) that the work of the State icul- 
wral experiment stations be extended and intensified and that 
1, R. No. 157 authorizing increased Federal aid therefor be passed. 
While making no specific recommendation on tariff legislation, the 
Bommission “sympathetically” recognizes the need of protecting 
arious agricultural commodities by adequate tariffs on foreign 
yoducts coming into competition with them. 


Administrative Report 3 


N ITS admimistrative report the commission submits the results of 
its study of the Government bodies having to do with agriculture 
r the purpose of determining “‘how the Federal Government may 
ive additional aid to agriculture.’ The commission found that in 
pany cases this could be done by a more efficient administration of 
‘isting agencies, meaning thereby, in many cases, merely a “‘more 
mpathetic or aggressive attitude” on the part of the Government 
ficials concerned; in other cases, increased funds and facilities are 
ecessary. 

The commission is of the opinion that strict separation should be 
nade of service activities such as the gathering and disseminating of 
formation and of the regulatory or law-enforcement activities. 
Where both functions are discharged by the same agency, officials 
are sometimes required to adopt the judicial attitude, sometimes 
combined judicial and prosecutory attitude, but more often an 
xclusively prosecutory attitude,’ which ‘‘imevitably leads to a 
cling of antagonism of interest’’ between the Government body and 
sons coming in contact with it. Other hindrances to efhcient 
iministration cited are interdepartmental or interbureau jealousies, 
Muplication of collection of information, and failure of Government 
vencies to continue in the field for which they were created. 

The commission recommends the creation of an interdepartmental 
gency to promote coordination in the assembling and use of informa- 
on colleeted by the Government, and the making of periodie surveys 
» determine whethee the various governmental bodies are performing 
heir proper functions. 

The commission comments on the fact that a very large number.of 
anks eligible to join the Federal Reserve System have so far failed 
) do so, resulting in ‘‘a divided system of banking, with consequent 
eakness to the Nation’s credit structure’; points out “the resulting 
ficulties for agriculture’; and raises the question of just ‘‘ what 
tuation in law or administration restricts the development of the 
Paral f banking principles for the safety of agriculture and 
dustry. 
i. vigllance in combating the introduction of plant and — 
imal diseases and pests is recommended, and to this end the 
retary of Agriculture is urged to map out uniform State quarantine 
les, making every effort to obtain the cooperation of the State 
ithorities in adopting them. wee 
With regard to the work of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
le conference was of the opinion that area coming before it 
ite so closely allied with marketing and distribution that such work 
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cultural Conference. Administrative Report to the President. Washington, Feb. 2 
(Mimeographed.) 
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on behalf of the farmer could well be undertaken by the Fedo, 
Cooperative Marketing Board, proposed in the preliminary legis|atiy, 
report of the conference.” ' 

Through this board agriculture, organized through cooperative association, 
would have at its command an agency similar to those existing for other indy. 
tries, whereby it could seek redress in rate matters. The conference furth, 
recommends that if such a unit is erected it should investigate all complain, 
made to it regarding rate matters that affect agriculture and otherwise assist jj 
an advisory capacity. 

The commission recommends the continuance, as “sound policy 
and equitable in its effect,” of the exemption from income taxes ¢ 

icultural cooperative associations which show to the satisfactioy 
of the administration (1) that their activities have been restricted 
to the service of their members in their capacity as agricultural py 
ducers in assisting in or supplying the requirements of production 
in providing services of processing or classification, or in affecting 
distribution and sale; (2) that their entire revenues from these actiy, 
ties have inured directly to the benefit of the members, in accordaneg 
with their contribution, with deduction only of legitimate expense 
for materials furnished and services employed, and of the chargs 
necessary for capital investment and reserve. 

The commission points out, in regard to the Tariff Commission 
that it can “materially assist in bringing relief to agriculture” by 
assembling “up-to-date information relative to domestic and foreign 
costs of production on agricultural commodities which flow into an 
out of the United States,’ so that the President, on the basis of thi 
information, can act “in proclaiming modification of duties wha 
commodities are suffering losin the pressure of foreign competition.’ 

The commission also recommended extension of the crop-reporting 
and market-news services of thegDepartment of Agriculture. 
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Creation of a National Economic Council in France ' 


INCE the close of the war the French Confédération Générale di 
Travail (General Confederation of Labor) has been urging the 
organization of an economic council composed of representa 

tives of different economic groups which should have for its object 
the orientation of the political and social development of the country 
and the | agrees of bills on economic and social questions to b 
presented to Parliament for enactment into law. As a preliminay 
to the organization of such a council a commission was appointe 
by M. Godart, Minister of Labor, to make a study of the way 1 
which “labor, its organization, its mitiatives, its aspirations, and tht 
. interests of the public health which conserves and creates the esset 
tial riches of the whole country” should be represented on the counc 
M. Jouhaux, secretary of the C. G. T., was in charge of the work ¢ 
the committee and the first meeting was held July 29, 1924. Th 
committee decided that the council should be an autonomous bot) 
established through the collaboration of the different ministers 
study and seek for a solution of the economic problems of the county 





1Data are from Questions pratiques, Droit ouvrier economic, politique et social, Paris, June-Avm 
1924, pp. 117-119; L’Irformation Sociale, Paris, Jan. 22, 1925, p. 3; and LaJournée Industrielle, Paris, 


13, 1925, p. 5. 
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It was further decided that it should have a certain right of initiative 
in relation to the public authorities, —- the authority to bring 
the results of its deliberations before the Government and before 
Parliament. After a series of meetings in which the scheme for the 
organization was drawn up the Cabinet considered the proposal, 
making such minor changes as were necessary to bring it into line 
with the constitutional and legislative organization of the country, 
and the Prime Minister, M. Hirriot, presented it to the President 
for his approval. The decree, which became effective at once, was 
published in the Journal Officiel January 17, 1925. 

The principal - apeny 7 of the decree establishing the National 
Economie Council are as follows: 

It shall be the function of the council to study problems concerning 
the economic life of the country, propose aor 3 coy and bring its 
proposals before the public authorities. The council will be attached 
to the office of the Prime Minister and its expenses will be pro- 
vided for in the budget of the Ministry of Labor. 

The council is composed of 47 members, representing the different 
economic and social groups of the country, as follows: Nine repre- 
senting the consumers and the general public, selected from con- 
sumers’ cooperative societies and consumers’ leagues, mayors’ asso- 
ciations, users of the public utilities, and heads of families; 30 repre- 
senting labor and industry—(a) intellectual labor and education, 
(b) management in industry, agriculture, commerce, transportation, 
the cooperative movement, and the public utilities, (oc) salaried 
employees, i. e., civil servants, technical workers, and general labor 
in industry, commerce, agriculture, and transportation, and (d) 
artisans in city and rural trades; and 8 representing capital—(a) 
industrial and commercial capital, (b) real estate (rural and city), 
and (¢) banks, the stock exchange, and insurance and savings funds. 
The members shall be chosen from the most representative organiza- 
tions in each class by the Government, through the Minister of 
Labor, after consultation with the different cabinet officers concerned. 

The term of office of the members shall be two years, and members 
must be French, at least 25 years of age, and in possession of full 
civil and political rights. Wessen will be eligible under the same 
conditions as men. 

The council shall meet regularly four times each year for 10 days, 
and extra sessions may be called by the prime minister, who is 
president of the National Economic Council. A permanent com- 
mittee of 10 members shall be elected by the council to take care 
of current matters between sessions and to insure the carrying 
out of decisions of the council. A list of experts shall be estab- 
lished, appointed from the different Government departments con- 
cerned, from the Superior Labor Council and the Council of 
National Defense, and also including the French Government rep- 
resentative at the International Labor Office. 

All the ministerial departments, undersecretaries of State, high 
commissioners, and the competent committees of the Chamber and 
the Senate will-have the right to be represented in the deliberations 
of the council and its permanent committee. The council will like- 
wise have the right to be heard by the competent committees of 
ether branch of Fodltinecat as well as by the ministers and members 
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of the Government, and to request them to send representatives {, 
the meetings of the council and the permanent committee in case no 
delegates have been appointed. 

The Prime Minister shall consult directly with the Economic Coun. 
cil, and the proceedings and decisions of the council in the form of 
reports or recommendations shall be published in the Journal (fj. 
ciel. “Decisions reached by the council must receive a two-thirds 
vote of the members present, and they shall be transmitted to the 
Prime Minister, who will report them out within one month or ask to 
have the question reconsidered. ‘The Government shall ask for infor. 
mation from the council on all proposed laws of an economic nature. 
and every law of aneconomic order passed may provide for ecompul- 
sory consultation with the council in regard to the framing of the 
regulations necessary for its enforcement. 

The Prime Minister and the ministers of foreign affairs; labor, 
hygiene, insurance, and social welfare; finance; commerce ani 
industry; agriculture; public works; and the colonies will all be 
associated, as far as the special interests of each are concerned, in 
the carrying out of this decree. 
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val PRICES AND COST OF LIVING 
ffi. 
‘ds 
f he ‘Retail Prices of Food in the United States 
K tO 


for. ME following tables are based on figures which have been 
ure. received by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from retail dealers 
pul. through monthly reports of actual selling prices.’ 

‘the [fable 1 shows for the United States retail prices of food for Jan- 
-{5, and December 15, 1924, and January 15, 1925, as well as the 
rentage Changes in the year and in the month. For example, the 
e per pound of lard was 18.7 cents in January, 1924; 22.1 cents 
December, 1924; and 22.8 cents in January, 1925. These figures 
w an increase of 22 per cent in the year and 3 per cent in the 
ath. 

The cost of the various articles of food combined show an increase 
5 per cent January 15, 1925, as compared with January, 15, 1924, 
an inerease of 1.8 per cent in January 15, 1925, as compared with 
ember 15, 1924. 


up 1.-AVERAGE PETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CENT 
F INCREASE OR DECREASE JANUARY 15, 1925, COMPARED WITH DECEMBER 15, 
m4, AND JANUARY 15, 1924 
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[ Pereentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers] 





































Per cent of increase 
Average retail price on— ‘*? ook, oo 
Articl Unit compared with— 
Jan. 15, | Dec. 15, | Jan. 15, | Jan.15, | Dec. 15, 
1924 1924 1925 1924 1924 
Cents Cents Cents 
let SCC sa is. incense cdc anh dae Pound... 39. 1 38. 2 38. 7 —1 +1 
ON ee OES shies RE a RAIA | Sige 33. 3 32. 4 32.8 —2 +1 
J Pees Ppp on TERS ae TE EE Le Pee | Ee ES 28. 6 28.0 28. 5 —0. 4 +2 
BIO FORGE 6 oi ndsi sis Scania oo coal EE 20. 7 20, 2 20. 5 —1 +1 
EO Re he | RY eee. s3cce 13.3 13. 1 ‘33.3 0 +2 
I mana Ae SORTS SEES 27.4 29.3 30. 7 +12 +5 
RRR ee ee eS ae Oa BES CRETE! Gbii Oi s 37.2 39. 9 40.3 +8 +1 
ES ES IPE ROY OSs oS id 44.6 46, 6 47.6 +7 +2 
me, 366 OE. A tiie ecuidieeea ed gas 35.9 35. 4 38.8 +8 +10 
PE ee ares Fee PRE Saas TT 34. 5 34.4 35.8 +4 
LTP Rote Sh SSE RE LOTS Freer! WSS TS © 31.2 31.8 31.7 + —0.3 
OX, fresh... o, cngik sunisineheneitbinnniel ee a A 14.2 13.8 13.9 —2 +1 
Milk, evaporated. ............-....- 15-16 02. can... 12.2 1L0 11.1 -9 +1 
CT eda do ob bkedh tte eek ol Pouwnd........ 61.3 62.5 §2.3 —15 —0.4 
POOMATOALIING - .. . .ccccccnnccconcceciocuan heat 30, 6 31.3 30.8 +1 —2 
op | NE TIM Skea. ae iar ee ra 28. 9 29. 4 29.5 +2 +0.3 
ONO oo Sista vic ceeds eee iat 0 ETERS NS 37.4 34. 9 35. 9 —4 +3 
pI... inahdsinn = o < Sian anna dll tebi Os... sore 18. 7 22.1 22.8 +22 +3 
Veyctable lard substitute............|.....  ASRIGRE 24.3 25. 5 25.3 +4 —1 
Eggs, strictly fresh ........-....-...- Dozen--...... 54. 6 69. 8 70.5} +29 +1 


'In addition to monthly retail prices of food and coal, the bureau secures prices of gas and electricity 
from each of 51 cities. These prices are published at quarterly intervals in the MONTHLY LaBorR REVIEW. 
Retail prices of dry goods were published quarterly until November, 1923. 33 
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TARLE 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES ANp 































OF INCREASE OR DECREASE JANUARY 15, 1925, COMPARED WITH DECHR IN 
1924, AND JANUARY 15, 1924—Concluded PARE! 
Per Cent ¢ 
Average retail price on— (. c 
an, 
Article Unit company 
Art 
Jan. 15, | Dec. 15 | Jan. 15, | Jan. 15, |) 
1924 1924 1925 1924 | 
Cents Cents Cents 
Kees, storages... 50. cence Dozen_.-...... 38. 6 48.2 53. 7 +39 Join st 
NG iiss niin sie x d%ine cuts wa ae Pound........ 8.7 8.9 9,2 +6 bund st 
TENE 6 pwittedanocasie vouainnpasutihiain Bis dis thtiooes 4.5 5.6 6.0 +33 | b roast 
ee WN go os eee (idiot, eee 4.4 5.2 5.4 +23 | buck re 
| EE Se er ee SE: ee 8.8 9.0 9.0 +2 | ate bee 
I ON 5a it ui adie cig htiendiabiben 8 oz. pkg_-_.... 9.7 10. 8 10.9 +12 k cho 
CEL nn ccanienncctnbedsese » 28-02. pkg... 24.3 24. 4 24. 5 +1 ron... 
ERIE AE SOR TRT ES Poutd ....-5.. 19. 6 19.8 20. 0 +2 | m..-- 
ARS Te SE PRR TE es Oy ae 9.8 10. 6 10.7 +9 | nb.-- 
Oe PE RET ESS tite Spey sae 10.1 10. 1 10.2 +1 | ns..-- 
Ss smcotuareodiehonsaseesenghinneds O08... ..... 2.8 2.3 2.5 ~11 mon, 
RS. SERRE SR AR Fy Coase ee. cae. 6.1 5.3 5.9 —3 | pd... 
IR in - tin naa: inn oe ts betas elakiatticc tr» bead! Rs deh 4.9 4.0 4.6 —6 k, fre 
een, WONG ai. se No. 2 can___..- 12.9 12, 6 12.5 —3 | k, ev 
COs CUTIES inc cicdidaScwdcccnscctelbiese MM Scisasss 15.7 17.1 17.5 +11 | ter _. 
| mar 
BOGG,  I8 idk Bois nnn icck chin diane & SEGRE 17.9 18, 4 18. 5 +3 | 
fe San Soe Dh ciey: sities 12.9 13.7 13, 8 |. 4 t mar 
Sugar, granulated ..................- Pound -_....... 10. 2 8.8 8.1 —21_ | DESO... 
” Srdedie ica See aan ia: Her aes 71.0 73.8 74.2) +5 | Bil 
oS RET pe ee ee oe eee MOET Wt cane 38, 2 50. 5 51.6 +35 | etab 
itute 
a BEAN SME, pe? GAH i ns 17.9 17.3 7:4) =3 bok 
TN apes ONT Se _ | SS See 15. 9 14. 6 14. 6 —s 
SENSE ee. Ee | TES: 38.8 36. 9 33. 2 —14 s, st 
Sa ARS SS ARR  C Res PR Me, Jet ese Sin = nike 40. 0 43. 2 44.8 +12 iad_. 
cok 
ee CU oa 8 is Sa date eines wK gg ic ccd losnitictnalcetnne dats +3. 5 mn m 
re led ¢ 




















Table 2 shows for the United States average retail prices of y 
fied food articles on January 15, 1913, and on January 15 of § 
year from 1919 to 1925, together with percentage changes in Jan 
of each of these specified years, compared with January, 1913. 
example, the price per pound of leg of lamb was 18 cents in| 
uary, 1913; 36.1 cents in January, 1919; 36.4 cents in January, |! 
36.7 cents in January, 1921; 33.9 cents in January, 1922; 36.3 c 
in January, 1923; 35.9 cents in January, 1924; and 38.8 cent 
January, 1925. 

As compared with the average price in January, 1913, these figt 
- show the following percentage increases: 101 per cent in Janu 
1919; 102 per cent in January, 1920; 104 per cent in January, |! 
88 per cent in January, 1922; 102 per cent in January, 1923; 99 
cent in January, 1924; and 116 per cent in January, 1925. 

The cost of the various articles of food combined showed 
increase of 57.0 per cent in January, 1925, as compared with Jul 
ary, 1913. 
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pte 2-—-A VERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CENT 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE JANUARY 15 OF CERTAIN SPECIFIED YEARS COM- 
pARED WITH JANUARY 15, 1913 


[Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers] 














































Per cent of increase Jan. 15 of each 
Average retail price on Jan. 15— specified year compared with Jan. 
; Unit 15, 1913 
Article 
| | 
1913) 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922/1923) 1924/1925) 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922] 1923 | 1924 1925 
Cts.| Cts.) Cts.| Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts.) Cts. 
Join steak. -...- Pound _|23. 8} 41. 1} 40. 5) 40. 5/35. 3/37. 2/39. 1/38. 7) 73 70 70 48 56 64 63 
pund steak ....-- ..-d0._../20. 5 39. 0 37. 0} 36. 3/30. 4/31. 6/33, 3/32. 8} 90 | 80 77 48 54 62 | 60 
Te ye eee .--d0____|18. 8} 32. 6} 31. 4] 31. 0/26. 7/27. 5/28. 6/28. 5| 73 | 67 | 65 | 42 | 46 52 | 52 
huck roast......- ..-d0__..|14. 9} 28. 0} 25. 3) 23. 6/19. 0/19. 6/20. 7/20. 5} 88 70 | 58 28 32 39 38 
| ate beef..--.-.-- ..-do_...|11. 1} 21. 9} 18. 4/ 16, 9)12, 8/12. 9/13. 3)13.3) 97 | 66 | 52 15 16 | 20 |.20 
rk chops........ ..-d0_...|18. 7} 40. 6| 37. 3) 35. 9/28. 9/29. 3/27. 4/30. 7|117 | 99 | 92 | 55 | 57 | 47 | 64 
ee ee ..-d0_.../25, 4) 58. 5} 50. 3) 45. 7/37. 6/389. 8/37. 2/40. 31130 | 98 | 80 | 48 | 57 | 46 | 59 
“Pg ae «FS ..-d0__..|25. 1) 53. 6} 50. 3] 48. 4/44. 2145. 1/44. 6147. 6)114 {100 | 93 76 78 | 90 
oD. icnsbud oe ..-do____|18. 0} 36. 1) 36. 4) 36. 7/33. 9/36. 3/35. 9/38. 8/101 [102 (104 | 88 |102 | 99 |116 
eae ..-d0..../20. 2} 40.0} 42.0) 42. 7/36, 9/34, 5/34, 5135.8) 98 {108 {111 83 71 71 77 
mon, canned, 
RS MS? X- — imate; 2. Ae FY & RN Ch Pee Ree ae eee ee ee ie 
k, freslt...3.3.% Quart_.| 8.9) 15. 6) 16. 6) 16. 3/13, 6/13. 7|14. 2/13.9) 75 | 87 83 | 53 54 60 
k, evaporated _ (4) ee YF A BE Bit eh See ee ee ee Ree Sees ates 
SS ee Se Pound .|40. 9| 70. 5} 74.2) 61. 0/45. 3/59. 1161. 3152. 3} 72 | 81 49 | 11 44 50 
omargarine-...|...do_...|....| 39. 6) 43. 5) 37. 3/29. 3/28. 9/30. 6/30, 8|...--}_-.---|-----/_.---]----.]-.--- Sie 
t margarine. ...|...do_...|....| 36.4) 35.9 33. 6 28. 2/26. 7/28. Es Pa ees OEE A ee a 
ON RES ARS. .|..-d0_...|22. 2) 44. 5| 43. 4) 38. 6/32, 9/37. 3/37. 4/35. 9/100 | 95 74 | 48 68 68 
‘ Bera. Tom ...do__../15, 4) 33. 4) 34.0) 22. 3/15, 4/17. 4/18. 7/22. 8/117 {121 45 0 13 21 48 
retable lard sub- | 
RE RBE Fe Sar ~--.G0....|....| 38. 5 37.8 27. 2:21. 6/22. 3)24. EA el ee ee nad 
s, strictly fresh | Dozen - |37. 3) 75. 2| 82.7 pd Mp 28 v4 70. 5)102 4122 {112 34 49 46 
s, storage_.....|...do___.|25, 7} 59.9] 62. 5) 68. 7/39. 3/40. 0/38. 6/53. 7/133 {143 [167 53 56 50 |109 
i hy ae | Pound _| 5.6) 9.8) 10.9; 10.8] 8.8] 8.7] 8.7] 9.2) 75 | 95 93 57 55 55 64 
PE ea cs! ee Boe }..-do_.._| 3.3) 6.6) 8.1] 6.7) 4.9).4.9) 4.5} 6.0)100 [145 /|103 48 48 36 82 
me wider ioc. _..do_._.| 3.0) 6.2) 6.6) 5.2) 3.9] 4.0] 4.4] 5.4/107 {120 7 30 33 47 80 
od 0068.i ono wosGOaccalocast & 4. 2 UO Be 7| BAe 6 Go OG... ..-i....c1---.- | ae Ter Sey A 
n flakes_...... (3) ----| 14.1) 14.1) 14. 1,10, 7] 9. 7| 9. 7/10. 9}... jt Ara Ser eee aed 
f gylmmeat cereal... ___ (4) |....} 25. 9} 28. 8) 30. 1:26, 6/25. 0124. 3/24. 6). }__--_}--- (Sa Fe, LORS aM 
| RR eo Pound .|..._} 19. 5] 19. 8} 21. 6:20. 3/19. 8119. 6/20. O}_.-. |... }---_- oe rt SRST RE ia 
fj ---do....| 8. 6| 13.8} 18. 1) 11.9) 9. 3} 9. 5} 9. 8]10. 7) 60 {110 | 38 | 8 | 10 | 14 
Ei pera eee ee eS a ee ee ae a aan Sa 
es ot ...do....} 1.6) 3.2) 5.4! 3.0) 3.3] 2.1] 2.8) 2.5100 [238 88 hoo 31 75 56 
er Sew a = SGML obatiak G Rect, GE ce & Beek 2 Gell 6 Sion 0 Lai...) do ede bid 
= OTS SET ...do....|....] 4.14 8.1) 3.7] 5.61 4.0) 4.9) 4.6)... -}. 0} SH shor alate anid 
1 (5) soenh 20. 1E0G, Of) RS.Gi1S, GB. VRAGIRS, Gus.) op of... fk. |---| no-one 
2 the (4) .---| 20.0} 18. 8) 17. 4/16, 0/15. 3/15. 7/17. 5|..-.-]-_.-- cnor EBbacelecepeisarnaesbed 
hada (5) ...-/ 19.3) 19, 2) 18, di 9 Rove  & ie hee ms ee See eee 
atoes, canned_ (5) 4-d.$ 27/6) 2B, & RBIS, BS... 7 idee. Giu..]-= & ah. ~ 2 hss --~]..-../-.--- —aghe 
wr, granulated _| Pound_| 5.8) 10.8) 17.8) 9. | 6. 2) 8. 3)10. 2} 8.1) 86 {207 67 7 43 76 
mea ee YS ...d0....|54. 3} 69. 2) 72. 0). 72. 1168, 3/68. 7/71. 0/74. 2; 27 33 33 26 27 31 37 
Sa ee ..-d0..../29, 9} 35. 0} 49. 1 rd ee Lek. | 17 | 64 29 19 24 28 | 7 
Se See ee ae ~~ sc AOSD, 1) BABB) GOS. ORTON. 4s, 2) of hdd. | cloned cates 
Soe Me ..-do....|....| 16. 1} 24. 8} 32, 1/25. 0118. 9 RAE GE SRE 2 EN SA AURORE AN 
aes eel Dozen _|....| 37.0} 40.9 41. 9/36. 6|37. 1/38. 8/33. 2 OEE Se Ea Ee Sie Cee Aen 
Se. Se coe ensclanenl Gla 01 Gl. Or 40. Grae. aac. SOO, GOS, Gl... clenccelnecccleces-|-.-..}--...lccse 
articles com- 
RS: ORES Sid lnaebaraes SE AR al. a, RE ey, ME &8, 4/104, 8] 75.4) 44.5] 46.9) 51.7) 57.0 















































oth pink and red. 

16 ounce can. 
ounce package. 
ounce package. 
0. 2 can. . 
he following 22 articles, weighted according to the consumption of the average famiiy, have been 
from January, 1913, to December 1920: Sirloin steak, round steak, rib roast, chuck roast, plate beef, 
chops, bacon, ham, lard, hens, flour, corn meal, eggs, butter milk, bread, potatoes, sugar, cheese, 
offee, and tea. The remainder of the 43 articles shown in Tables 1 and 2 have been included in the 
ted aggregates for each month beginning with January, 1921. 
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Sirloin steak | Round steak Rib roast Chuck reast | Plate beef Pork chops 
Year Aver- Aver- Aver- Aver- Aver- Aver 
age | Amt./; age | Amt.| age Amt.| age Amt.| age | Amt./ ag Amt 
retail | for $1 pore for $1 | retail | for $1 | retail | for $1 | retail | for $1 | retail | for gi 
price | | price price price price price| 
Pertb.| Lbs. | Perlo.| Lbs. | Pert.| Lbs. | Perlb.| Lbs. | Pert.| Lbs. | Per ih Lhe 
Pe eee oe $0. 254 3.9 \$0. 223 4.5 $0. 198 5.1 |$0. 160 6.3 \$0. 121 8.3 |$0. 210 48 
NIGGER iss 22-d- hs . 259 3.9) . 236 4.2| .204 4.9] .167 6.01 .126 7.9 29) 45 
J ee 257 3.9 . 230 4.3 . 201 5.0} . 161 6.2 . 121 8.3 2 49 
) OY eee 273 3.7 . 245 4.1 - 212 4.7 .171 5.8 | .128 7.8 22 44 
|) PE eS 815 3. 2 . 290 3.4) .249 4.0; .209 43; .157 6. 4 3] 31 
| UT eo 389 2.6} .369 2.7 . 307 3.3 . 266 3.81 . 206 4.9 3 26 
1G i 4-35 417 2. 4 . 389 2. 6 . 325 3.1 . 270 3.7 - 202 5.0 49 24 
1080... .2..4---1- 437| 23) .805/ 25! .882) 30] 1262) 38) .188) 5.5] 24 24 
| ae ee 388 2. 6 . 344 2.9 . 291 3. 4 . 212 4.7 . 143 7.0 34 29 
OT ee SS 874} 27] .323| 3.1] .27%6| 36] .197| 5&1] .128] 78) .330| 39 
ematlecnan 301 | 26) .335| 30] .284/ 8&5] .202} 6.0} .199) 7.8] 3 33 
1924... -....2-- 306} 25! .3883/ 3.0] .288/ 35] .208; 48] .282) 7.6] 30K) 33 
1025: January..| .387 2.6 | .328 3.0} . 285 3.5 | .205 4.9 . 138 7.5 307} 33 
Bacon Ham Lard Hens Eggs Butter 
Perib.| Lbs. | Perlb.| Lbs. | Perlb.| Lbs. | Perlb,| Lbs. \Per doz! Dozs. | Per lt Lbs 
2a ae $0, 270 3. 7 | $0. 269 3.7 $0. 158 6.3 |$0. 213 4.7 \$0. 345 2.9 | $0. 3383 26 
» |) Shoes - 275 3. 6 . 273 3.7 . 156 6.4 . 218 4.6 . 353 2.8 . 362 28 
te. 269 3. 7 . 261 3. 8 . 148 6.8 . 208 4.8 34h )° 29 » oor 28 
pi a ee 287 3. 5 . 204 3. 4 .175 5.7 . 236 4,2 .375 2.7 . 394 25 
| ig ley ae 410 2.4 . 382 2.6 . 276 3. 6 . 286 3.5 . 481 21) .48 21 
ION. . sus. 4.88 - 529 1.9 . 479 2.1 . 833 3.0 | .377 2.7 . 569 1.8 577 L7 
IR 35 Sac 554 1.8 . 534 1.9 . 369 2.7 .411 2.4 . 628 1.6 . 678 5 
i Pa ee 523 1.9 . 555 1.8 | ..295 3.4 447 42 . 681 1.5 . 70 1.4 
; Sears 427 2.3 . 488 2.0} .180 5.6 . 397 2.5 . 509 2.0; .5! 1.9 
; SRR a 398 2.5 . 488 2.0), .17 5.9) .360 2.8 . 444 2.3 $79 2.1 
) Be ete 391 2.6} . 455 221 17 5.6 . 350 2.9 . 465 2.2 554 18 
| PN Sagas 377 2.7 . 453 2.2} .190 5.3 . 853 2.8 . 478 2. 1 | 1.9 
1925: January._| .403 2.5 476 21; .228 4.4] .358 28) . 706 1.4 523 1.9 
Cheese Milk Bread Flour Cora meal I 
Pez ib.| Lbs. | Pergt.| Qts. | Perlb.| Lbs, | Perlb.| Lbs. | Perib,| Lbs. | Perib. Lhs 
i Se A $0, 221 4.5 1$0.089 | 11.2 '$0.056 | 17.9 |$0.033 | 30.3 $0.030) 33.3 |$0. 087 11.5 
go eT Pe . 229 4.4; .089/ 11.2] .063| 15.9] .084}] 29.4] .0382) 313 O88 11.4 
eee 233 4.3 | .088 11.4 .070 |; 14.3 . 042 23.8 |} .083 } 30.3 091 1L0 
ge ee 258 3.9, .001; 11.0; .073 | 13.7| .044) 22.7) .084] 29.4 091 11.0 
, ae 332 3.0; .112 9.0) .002 10.9 | .070 14.3 . 058 17.2 104 9.6 
| S Raae bende 359 2.8 . 139 7.2) .098 10.2; .067 14.9 | .068 14.7 129 7.8 
REE Oe Eee 426 234, .155 65| .100} 10.0] .072) 13.9) .064] 15.6 151; 66 
eee 416 24) .167 6.0) .115 87] .081) 12.3); .065/] 15.4 174 6.7 
i ae eRe 2.9) .146 6.8 . 099 10. 1 . 058 17.2; .045 22.2 095 10.5 
| So eS 329 8.0); . 131 7.6 | . 087 1.5; .051 19.6; .089) 25.6) .095; 105 
19ge...2-~...23.. 369 2.7) .138 7.2) .087| 1.5] .047] 21.3] .041) 244 095 10.5 
| FA a 353 2.8 . 138 7.2] .088 11.4] .049| 20.4 . 047 21.3 - 101 9.9 
4925: January..| .359 28; .139 7.2) .002/ 109] .060) 16.7] .054)] 18.5 107 05 
Potatoes Sugar Coffee Tea 
Perlb.| Ibs. | Perlb.| Lbs. |Perlb.| Lbs. | Perib.| Lbs. 
Obs: sdenahs $0.017 | 58.8 1$0.055 | 18.2 |$0. 296 3. 4 |$0. 544 RN Dien Rt achlon o- ~- 
dy «aceuipaniedd .018 | 55.6) .059; 169] . 297 3.41 .546 Pacem ak Soin ee 
i aE en pny eg 015 66. 7 . 066 15.2; .300 3.3 . 545 1-4 cue as bwesels « 
i cnoigtistte: 027 | 37.0| .080| 125] .200) 3.3] .546] 1.8]-------|.2- ae 
ASE Ty eee 043 23. 3 . 093 10.8 . 302 3.3 . 582 Sf REP, banter |ernn-- 
SCE? 032 31.3 . 097 10.3 . 305 3.3 . 648 Ye iGo. ~ ar’ St cape 
AME 038 | 26.3] .113| 88] .483} 23] .701 of) epee ~onpe=a}-- 
PS iid bihates 063 | 15.9] .194 5.2] .470 211 .733 PRE dete, atin Roen« oreo 
MMS csesi-.ahin O81} 823) .080) 125) .368) 28) ..697) 14 |-2.-).. Sieallepetion | 
TOM catusic, -taas 08 | 26.7 |..@28) 12.74 .26b |. 28) .681) 15) sb ar-|- 
Wes s- 1sase-- 020; 345/] .101 9.9) .377 2.74 605 Bele Buteal. -cenbihio-ueger Jnr -o-- |-----* 
MOM isi bussions 027 | 87.0} .002] 109)..433) 23) .715) 14}......2 Ccueidiven--0-1---- 
, 1925: January..| .025 | 40.0; .081| 123). .516 LO} .742 i are Seeanatrer |---=0* 
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Table 3 shows the changes in the retail prices of each of 22 article 
of food ? as well as the changes | in the amounts of these articles that 
could be purchased for $1 in each year, 1913 to 1924, and in Jan Wary, 
1925. 


TABLE 3.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED ARTICLES OF FOOD AND AN MOU NT 
PURCHASABLE FOR $1 IN EACH YEAR, 1913 TO 1924, AND IN JANU ARY, 








































































































2 Although monthly prices on 43 food articles have been secured since January, 1919, prices on only 


of these articles have been secured each month since 1913. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD 387 


Index Numbers of Retail Prices of Food in the United States 


\ TABLE 4 index numbers are given which show the changes in 
the retail prices of each of 22 food articles,? by years from 1907 
» 1924, and by months for 19244 and for January, 1925. These 
dex numbers, or relative prices, are based on the year 1913 as 
)0 and are computed by dividing the average price of each com- 
nodity for each month and each year by the average price of that 
pnmodity for 1913, ‘These figures must be used with caution. For 
sample, the relative price of rib roast for the year 1923 was 143.4, 
hich means that the average money price for the year 1923 was 43.4 
er cent higher than the average money price for the year 1913. The 
dative price of rib roast for the year 1922 was 139.4, which figures 
how an increase of 4 points but an increase of slightly less than 3 per 
ont in the year. 

In the last column of Table 4 are given index numbers showing 
he changes in the retail cost of all articles of food combined. From 
anuary, 1913, to December, 1920, 22 articles have been included in 
he index, and beginning with January, 1921, 43 articles have been 
sd. For an explanation of the method used in making the link 
etween the cost of the market basket of 22 articles, weighted accord- 
w to the average family consumption in 1901, and the cost of the 
‘Biarket basket based on 43 articles and weighted according to the 
or in 1918, see Monraiy Lasor Revrew for March, 1921 
D. 20). 

The curve shown in the chart on page 39 pictures more readily 
» the eye the changes in the cost of the food budget than do the 
ex numbers given in the table. The chart has been drawn on 
elogarithmic scele, because the percentages of increase or decrease 
emore accurately shown than on the arithmetic scale. 
























See note 6, p. 35. 

For index numbers of each month, January, 1913, to December, 1920, see MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 
February, 1921, pp. 19-21, and for each month of 1921 and 1922 see MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW of Feb- 
sry, 1923, p. 69. 
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Retail Prices of Food ; 


AY ERAGE retail food prices are shown in Table 5 for 39 cities fo 
1925. For 12 other cities prices are shown for the same dat, 
scheduled by the bureau until after 1913. 


TABLE 5-—-AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIpa, 


[Owing to differences in trade practices in the cities incinded in this table, exact comparison of 


The prices shown in this table are computed from reports sent monthly to the bureau by reiai! deal 


UCMers, 






















































































Atlanta, Ga. Baltimore, Md. | Birmingham, 4), | 
Article Unit wi i 
; an. . 15— 
Jan, 15— Dee. |Jan. Jan. 15— Dec. |Jan. Jan. 15— | 
15, | 15, To} 16, 4 15, —| 
1913} 1924 | 1924 | 1925} 1913] pg0q | 1924 | 1925 | 1913) 1994 
Cts. Cts.4 Cis.; Cts.\ Cis.) Cts.) Cts.|-Cts.| Cts.| Cis. 
Sirloin steak.._-.-...-.- Pound. -.-..- 23. 0) 35. 6} 33. 9} 35. 7| 20. 7) 36. 9} 37. OF -37. 5) 25. 0) 36. ¢ 
Round steak.........-.-}..... 2s & 20. 5} 31.2} 30. 4) 32. 1) 19. 0} 33. 6) 32. 7] 33. 3joR9. 6) 32. 6) 3 
Rip poast....5 eee do.-- sb. 17. 5} 26. 4) 25. 8} 26. 9) 17. 0} 29. 6) 29. 5} 30. 5, 19.9) 26.5) 21 
Chatek roast. “i 18. 5} 20. 0} 20. 2) 20.8 15. 0} 20. 2) 20. 2] 20. 9) 15.2) 21.4) 2 
Pilate beef...) ets -cetdes G0.,. 45.) 9. 8} 11. 8) 12.1) 12.1) 10. 8} 13. 2) 18.3} 13.9 10.0) 12.6 
POPE CHONG. a), o daehwdwabledwes * te 21.0} 25.9; 29. 6) 29.3} 18. 0) 24.8) 25.9) 30,2) 19.4) 27.0) 31.3 
Bacon, sliced__._.._-.--.}..-.- . ee 32. 0} 34. 0} 37. 5} 37.8} 21. 3} 83. O} 35. 4} 35. 8) BI. 3) 38.6 
Ham, sliced.) ob bole deed * ONE Pe a 28. 5| 44. 1) 45. 4) 47.1) 29. 0) 49. 6} 50. 0} 51. 3) 30. 0} 43. | 
Lamb, leg of, -).-.=:-3---}:32<4 dest: 20. 0} 34. 4} 35. 0} 37.0} 17. 3} 87. 4} 37. 11 40. 5, 20.0) 38: 
Hom ..d5-~h5bk kb lodaed do......./ 19. 5] 32. 9! 32. 1| 33. 1] 20.0) 85. 6| 35. 3| 39. , 1 
Salmon, canned, red____|_--_- ER a, ee 29. 8] 32. 4) 32. 2)__._- 26. 4} 27. 3) 27, 5'_.-.- 
Milk, fresh.) 1 i~ dee} pn, Sa 1, 00} 1, 93) 1. 75) 1. 75, 8.8) 13. 0] 13.0) 13.0) 10.3 
Milk, evaporated _.-.__- 15-16 oz. can|_____ 1, 41} 1. 28] 12.9}. __- 11. 7] 10.7} 10. 9)____- 
De = cc eh Pound... 42. 4) 58.9) 54. 4) 55. 4) 42. 8) 65. 6) 58. 4) 57. 0} 44.0 
Oleomargarime. -.....--_}..-.- Ea 33. 1) 32. 8} 33. O}..-_- 28. 4) 29. 1; 28. 9}. __- 
Nut margarine. .........}..... YN Ae 28. 8}. 27. 0} 30. O}_.._. 26. 8) 27, 4|-27, Nu... 
pI ee sae = pp eee ia cae De Neem 25, 0} 36. 1; 32. 5| 34. 9] 23 36. 8} 34. 8) or oba 
PRES we a ew et oe hale 14,8} 18. 7| 21.8) 22. 9| 14. 0} 18. 3] 21. 4] 21, 6} 15. 
Vegetable lard substitute} ____- aes == 23. 2|-25. O} 25. 4)_____} 24. 4} 24. 7}-25, 3}__ 
Eggs, strictly fresh.....- Dozen....... 30. 6; 52. 8] 62. 5) 60. 0) 33.8) 52. 2) 71. 5) 72. 2) 33. 
Eggs, storage._.....-.-__|_.__- © ornare 25. 0} 40.8] 50. 4) 51.3) 25. 0} 36. 8) 47. 2) 52, 8) 25. 
IR a is es: Pound. -_.__. 6.0 9.1] 9.3) 10.0) 5.4] 831 O90] O21) 6 
Fit. ....-$i4:-5-$-2eee escape 8.6) 5.3} 6.2} 66) 3.2) 4.2) 6.2) 5.5) 8. 
Corn meal-_-.....- Td a 2.4) 8.7) 4.6 47) 26) 3.4 44 43) 2 
Rolled cate... 545565. <¢4sase0d ee ae 9.1, 9.7) 9. 7).---- 8.5; 8.7) 8. 5. e 
Corn flakes_..........-.. 8-0z. pkg__.-}..... 9..71-11.3)-11. 2)... 8.7} 10. 2} 10, 2)..._- 
Wheat cereal. ........._- ade ee 26. 2) 25.2; 25.8)... 22. 5} 22:2, 22, 8). ..- 
Meaoaroni.. 2 ojo bs CR Me a a 20. 9} 21. 1) 21. 3}.____ 18. 5} 19. 0) 19, 4)_.._- 
Risa. ...... dditeaeststh ceo desis 8.6} 8.9} 10.0 10.0} 9.0} 9.7} 10.4} 10, 3} 
Beat, NAVY in. dao dah lecwo et 12.1) 12.6, 12, 3).....' 9.7] 9. 2 ae 
Potatoes... 2255-3 - 8.6) 3.1) 3. 1.7 62. 2. 2.4 
OMIA, 626s Bdndocbodode S.2. 70 7.9.) 62. 3Z 58 hh 71 
Cabbage. .- 4:4 ssessgeey 6. 5.0} 6.4)... 5. 4. _t ee 6.4 
Beans, baked 12. 5) 12.4) 12. 2)..._} 12.0) 11. 4) 11, @jee..- 13.8 
Corn, canned 16. ag 16, 8|.....| 15. 0} 16.3) 16,7)... 16, 5| 18. 3) 
Pess, canned. J oni) Nan Ge atk Cie 18. 3} 18. 9) 19. 0).....] 16.2) 16.8) 16, 9/_.__- 20, 8} 21 
Tomatoes, cammed_...._.}.._.. oe ee ee aly a age 18. 5} 13. 6) 13. 4)... - 11. 7} 12. 6} 32, Oi... - 12.3} 12. 6 
Sugar, granulated _...._. Pound...._- 6.1, 10.8) 9.3) 88) 51) 97) Bl) 7.4) 5.7) 106) 9.3) 55 
* SAREE cee aes Rtas see 60. 0| 92. 8|-93. 3} 98.8} 66.0) 67. 4| 70. 3] 70. 3) 61.) 85. 2| 90.6 7 
0 | ES Se 2 Sy oe - Aneltlilenmaien 32. 0; 37. 5| 48.1) 50, 4) 25, 2) 33. 5) 47. 8] 49, 0} 28. 38, 8) 52. | 53.8 
Prijnes....... b45d5.pcj-dbi=4 Ae. -- 5-1 19. 1} 16.7} 16. 4/_____} 16. 5] 16.0) 16,2). ___ 19,7} 19.6) 20.4 
Reteins.... [3 oe i aloe 2 --| 17. 1] 15. 4) 16. O}__-__1 13. Of 13. 2} 12, 9) | 17. 8) 16.2) 159 
Bananas....5..4.42655¢<e¢ Dosen..-. =}. .-=: 27.9} 27.8} 25. 5}. -_- 28. 6}-26. 6} 27. 1}. __- 37. 5} 35. 9) 36.5 
Orvanges....63-3:2 530s 00... 1. anna 92. 6] 32.1) 31. 2)._...] 39.3) 40.8) 43. 5).....| 36. 7) 38. 8) = 
1 The steak for whieh prines are here quoted is called “sirloin” in this city, but inmost of the other citi 
included in this report it would be known as “‘porterhouse”’ steak. 
[498] 
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| Chicago, Nl. Cineinnati, Ohio Cleveland, Ohio 
: Arti i | 3 .15— 5; | ; | 
Article Unit | Jan 15— ag D4, Jan Dec. | Jan. Jan. 15— ID | Jaa 
| 1S, | 15, | —j7— 15, | 15, |}— 15, | 4 
| 1913 | 1924 | 1924 | 1925) y 973) 1904 | 1924} 1925 | y913 | p94 | 1924 1095) 
: aa 
: Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.) Cts.| Cts.| Cts.) Cts.) Cts.) Cts.) Cis (| 
Sirloin steak --.......... Pound - ____- 21. 0} 40. 6) 41. O} 41. 0} 21. O} 33. 8) 33. 7) 35. OF 22.3) 35.9) 36. 0) 38.4 Cts. 
Round steak._____....__|____- 3 18. 2| 31. 1) 31. 6 31. 2) 18. 8] 29. 9} 30. 0 31. 0} 18. 8} 29.3) 29 9! 0M 38.0) 
Rib roast ...............]....- do.__...| 18. 2) 31. 2) 31.3) 31.3) 18.3) 27.6 7.9 27. 6 17. 8) 25. 8) 25. 4) 9; (MMB 32.6) 
a... ......08..... do. _~..-| 14.3} 20.2) 21.3) 21.1) 13. 6] 17. 8} 17. 9} 18. 4) 14.7] 20.9! 19.9 9 om 28.0) 
a do.._-..| 10.9} 12.3) 12.8] 12.5} 10.0) 14.2] 14.2) 14.6} 10.4 11.8) 11.9 it 2.8) 
| 14.7} - 
Pork chops_..--.......-|..--- el ee 16. 0} 24. 3) 26. 1| 27.4) 18. 6) 24.5) 24.8) 25.7] 17.5] 28.4 30.1) 314 
f Bacon, sliced__..__._.__.|____- do... ...| 31.3) 41. 2} 43. 6] 43.0) 22. 4] 30. 0} 35. 1] 35. 4) 23.9) 38.9) 40.5 4, ffm 253 | 
Ham, sliced__._._-....__|____- do... ...| 30. 8} 46. 6| 47. 7| 48. 4} 25. 3) 45. 7) 46. 5} 48. 3) 32. 0) 49. 4! 49.3) 4 98. 5) ¢ 
: Lamb, leg of.._......__- wee do___-_. 18. 7} 34. 8} 34. 4) 36.6) 16. 2} 33. 2} 32. 6| 35. 6} 17. 3] 34.1) 34.91 3, 45. 8} + 
SRA Resin fe tah wae do.__... 17. 4| 31. 1) 32.7) 34. 3) 21. 6] 35.8) 34. 3) 36.7] 19.3] 35.7) 35.6 38 aq! 
Salmon, canned, “SE sees = eee Se Se 32. 5| 32. 6) 32. 9}_____| 28. 0} 29. 2) 28. 9}___ 20. 3| 30. 3} 30 
Milk, fresh.........___ Quart_______ 8. 0} 14. 0] 14.0 14.0) 8.0) 14.0 10.0) 12.0) 8.8} 14.0) 14.0 4 $2. 2} 
Milk, evaporated. _____- 15-16 oz. can |____- 11. 5} 10. 5} 10. 6)_____ 11. 5} 10. 1) 10. 6}.___- 11. 5} 10.5) 19 13.0) 1 
oot eae Te Pound_____- 39. 9] 61. 4) 51.5] 47.7) 41. 4] 63. 4! 52. 0} 51. 2} 41. 8) 64.8) 52.8 5) 11.8) 1 
Oleomargarine__......._|_.__. * RB A 27. 0} 28. 0} 28. mf 3 32. 1) 32. 0} 32. 0}____- 6 32. 5 Y ao 
| . 
Nut margarine........../_...- eo. 3. Ss 25. 6} 27. 3} 26.4)... __ 28. 4) 29. 8} 29. 8/_____ 30. 4) 30.6 97 
NS eee SE aE See £ do. _.__| 25. 0} 39.9) 39. 6} 40. 1) 21. 6} 36. 9| 34. 2) 35, 7| 23.0] 37.2) 33.8 34/4) 2 
Pe ee do_____-| 14.8] 18. 8| 21. 9} 22. 8| 13.3] 17. 1] 20.8] 21.5! 15.8] 20.0 23 5 24 (7. 1) 3 
Vegetable lard substitute!____- A. Fa 25. 3} 26. 4) 26. 5)____- 24. 3] 25. 6] 25. 6]... _- 24.9) 27.0) ot 16. 7| 2 
Eggs, strictly fresh_____- Dozen. --_-..- 23. 7} 55. 2) 70. 9) 73. 0} 30.3) 51. 2! 67. 0} 67. 9) 35.0 8. 7/ 75. 4) 74, ~ - 
Eggs, storage____...-..-./....- ee py | 23. 8} 37.9) 49. 0} 53. i 23. 3) 35. 2) 44. 4) 50. 7) 24. 5! 40.8) 50.6 t 
i cemitatinahanendan | Pound -.___. | 61) 97) 99) 101) 48) 84) 85) 85) 5.5) 7.9) 80 sqmmmmssd 4 
a eee SF do..-..| 281 40 5.1 6.7 3.41 4.4) 5.4] 5.9) 3.2) 4.5) 5.6 Gomme 7.7 
NM” RES EE IE 2 tts do.._...|) 29 5.2) 6.2) 6.5) 26) 3.7) 44) 45) 28) 4.2) 5.2 539MM 4l) | 
Rolled oats..._...-....-/_-. -s--91 oe 88} 85) 8 4/--._- 8.4) 8.4) 8 6). _ 8.8) 8.7} &f + | 
| le ‘ 
Corn flakes____..__.._.- 8-oz. pkg_-__}_.__- 9.3} 10. 1) 10. A e203 9. 2} 10. 2} 10, 2)-___- 10. 0} 11 ad 
Wheat cereal...._______ 28-02. pkg___|____- 23. 5| 23.9) 24.3). __ 22. 9} 23.3} 23.4|. 24. 6| 24. 3) 4H 9,7) 1 
ween. se Pound. pee. Fe WtP 18. 4) 18. 8} 20. 1).____ 16. 4) 18. 2} 18. 3/_____ 19. 6} 20. 3! 21, 4.6) 2 
_ SES TR ot Re 9. Of 10. 3] 11.3] 11.5] 88} 9.8! 10.6) 10.8) 85) 9.9] 107 10d S) I 
Beans, navy ...-........|_...- do.----.).---. 10.2) 9.8) 9.9)... 8.3} 84) 8 5).._. 9.4) 9.4 96 aa y 
Pouuts --- eA do..." | 1.3) 26 22! 23) 1.4) 271 22) 23) 1.4] 23) 20 29 i. 
I icailinsnsichiemnetinuinndll do......|.....|. 5.8) 4.9) 5.7... 5.2) 4.8) 6.1)... 5.9) 4.7) iim 25 : 
Capen 0 IC Ce do.__...|.....| 47 a9] 42... 45] 3.6 40... 4.8) 3.7) 44m 73} 
Beans, baked___________ No. 2 can__.|..__-| 12.8] 12.6) 12.4/_____ 11. 7] 11.1) 11. 4)____- 12.7) 12.3) 12.0 47) 4 
Corn, canned___.._.___- pase - mel naes 15. 4] 17.3 i ane 14. 3] 15.6) 15. 8)_____ 16. 1) 17.2) 17 + ; 
Peas, Canned: Go. SS eS ES eet 17.4 17. 3} 17: Bi....- 17.4 17 
‘Tomatoes, canned______|_____ Wee BBLS We oa 14. 1] 14. 6] 14. 8|_____ | 12. 7) 13. 5} 13.6)... 13.8, 14.5 le 
Sugar, granulated_______ Pound -_____- 5,3) 9.6) 8.1) 7.6) 57, 10.0) 85) 81) 5.6) 10.3) 9.0) & 
© lel SEIS i, «ill do___...| 58. 3| 73. 5] 73. 6] 73. 3/ 60. 0| 73. 3! 74. 1] 75. 0| 50. O| 67.5| 66 e ‘ 
Game. SS! ---~-'S- ee a. 30. 0} 37.8} 50. 4) 52, 6| 25.6! 33. 5| 45. 0} 45.7) 26.5 4 52 q & 
n,m ality mmpapee | Ree C6... 18. 3} 19. 6} 19. 3)... 18. 6} 17. 4) 17. 7/2. 17. 6} 17. S| 
| lt RE EB 1 8 ee a Ge 1 A 16. 9| 15.9] 15. 9)_.___ 16. 0} 14.3) 14.3/....- 15. 6| 14.7] 
[Os ee ae Doren .-_.-_|_-.2- 40.9] 41.8) 42. 0)___- 45. 8| 39. 5} 40. 0}... _- 49. 4) 49.3) 4 if 
ill me Tag = tet eet when | Peo = 41. 2) 50. 5) 50, 2)... 33. 7) 33. 9) 36, 9)_____ 41.8) 49 " dL. 





_ | The steak for which prices are here quoted is called “rump” in this city, but in most of the other citia 
included in this report it would be known as “ porterhouse”’ steak. 
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a —EE = _ —=S 
Houston, Tex. | Indianapolis, Ind. Jacksonville, Fig, 
ile Unit . 15— | . 15— 
_— Jan. | Dee.| Jan. Tt | Dec.| Jan. ast Dec. Jan| 
15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, —| 15, | 15 

1924) 1924 1925 | 1993] 1994 | 1824) 1925) 1993) yong | 1924) 1925) 

email oa = = 

| {wes jae rT 

Cis. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | ( ts. | Cis, 

Sirloin steak... ......+-..-.+-- Pound. ..... 29. 3) 27. 7| 30. 5} 23. 5| 34.9) 84. 1) 34.6) 26.0) 34.8) 34.2) 314 
Round steak -- .......-...-.-.}-+--- do. .-..| 27.9) 26.9) 30.2) 20.3) 33.9) 32. 5| 32.7) 20. 3) 29. 2) 28. 5) a4 
Rib roast.__..--.----------- -d|-#0-- do.---.«. 23. 5| 22.3) 24.6) 16, 3) 25.5) 24.9} 25.8) 23. 3) 27. 6) 25. 2) 99 9 
Chuck roast ..-.~-------------|-+--- do.-.-..| 19.6] 16.9) 18.8) 14.3) 21.7| 20. 3] 21.0) 24.0 19.0 18.3) 183 
Plate beef. - ..-..----------+--]-+-- do.-.-..| 15.5) 14.6) 16.1) 10.6) 14.0 13.7) 13.7| 11.2) 11.5) 10.5) 115 

} | 

Porks chops ..u-2¢-4. 4. -2-5---}-85-2 dO. --4- 26. 1 27.7, 29. 6) 18.0 24. 5 26. 9} 28,0) 22. 3 29.0) 30.3) 394 
Bacon, sliced - -.. -..-.--~--~--]----- do.-.... 43. 5| 41. 6| 42.0) 27.7) 33.3) 37.0; 36.7) 26.8) 83.9) 35.5) 35.9 
Ham, Sliced _.-.-.---.--.-----|-+--- do...-.. 45.4) 45,8) 48.2) 28.8) 46.6) 47.4 47.1) 25.7) 44.5) 42.5 454 
Lamb, leg of.....-.--------- «|--+-- do.-.-.. $3. 3) 31.0) 33.3) 27. 7| 37.5) 38.3) 41. 7| 20.3! 33.6) 35.7| 9 
Heys -.-...-..--+--- +---~-+---|-++-+ do.-.-.. 30, 2) 33,2) 33. 4 20.0) 31.6 32.3) 32.7) 22.0) 34.3) 34.6 3g 
| | } 

Salmon, canned, red_-._.....-.}-+--- do._---..| 29.9 30.8) 30.5)._... | 85. 4| 93. 8 34,3) ..... 30.8) 30.8) 309 
NMeit, MPD . 455-6 0b - 4008-4 Quart._..-.- 15.8} 16.0} 16.0) 8.0! 12.0) 12,0) 12.0) 12. 4/ 20.0) 19.3 193 
Milk, evaporated_.....-..-. _.| 15-16 02. can_| 12.9) 11.5) 11.8)___.- | 11.6) 20.1) 10.3)_.... | 43.0) 11.6 118 
pS PE eT a ee Pound. ..... 60. 0} 52. 4) 51.8) 40,7) 61.9) 51.6) 50.9) 43.4 60.9) 55.6 43 
Oleomargarine...-.--.-------- ~+--d0.~-.-- 31.7) i] 32. 4 ipiei | 80.6) 82. 1) 31.8)_....| 80.3) 30.2 303 
we 

Nut margarine. .-..........-.]--+-- S05 -)- 2s 31.0) 31.2) 31.2).__.. | 29.3) 31.0) 30..5)_.... 28.7) 30.60 90.8 
Otheese. -.- -..-.---+------- -4}-++-- do......| 35. 1) 82. 5) 33.2) 21.0) 36.8) 33.7) 34.9) 22.5) 86.1) 31.8 341 
Lard. ..-..--.-«---- san wan aa-af-ae-4 do.-....| 20.4 23.3) 22.9) 15.0) 16.3) 19.8) 21.3) 15.0) 19. 1) 22.3 24 
Vegetable lard substitute -__.--./-~.-- aes -i-.. 18, 2); 18. 8} 19. 2)____- | 25. 4 25. 6} 25. 8}_.... | 23, t) 24.5) ug 
Eggs, strietly fresh .--.-.... -.| Doven.----. “a 63. 7 81.4) 34.2) 51.5) 65.1) 67.6 om 62.0) 67.1! 628 
| 

Eggs, Storage - -.-----~- ~--«+-~}-s--- do_..--.| 41.1 45.1) 62,0) 28. 7 40,7, 48.0) 54. 0\ 30.0 39.0 49.9 m1 
Wipes 3... - 0d ~~ to - sd - 8 Pound.-....-| 7.0) 83) 91) 51) 8&5 85) 85) 65) 9.9) 10.5 112 
Weer. Bs. : - 0 -b~ - bin os - Sd - Bes do....s-| 47) 6&5 60) 3.2) 44 5&5) GO) 37) 5.4) 58.8 63 
Com meet... é..--i2 > -<b0d-- 0 -«---d0...-.-| 4.3) 5.1) 5.0) 26) 3.6 46 46 28 3.8 42 44 
Rolled oats .....--.-----.-s--- }.4-=4 a ee | 9.0) 92) O83)... | 78) 2.7 a ; ani | O3) 94 95 
Corn flakes -.....-.--------. -.| $02, pkg - ..| 9.7 10. 3| B18}....-| 9.0) 10. 1) 10. 1)_.... | 9.7 11.4 112 
Wheat cereal. -~--.----------- 28-07. pkg...| 24. 8 24.4) 25.0). __ 24.4) 24.9) 24.5)... | 24.61 24.9 249 
Macaroni... .......-----.----- Pound. ---_.| 20.0) 19.3) 18.8)_____| 18. 9) 19. i} 10.9)____. | 19.8] 20.6 7 
RGR. 2 a - 2 sb - 0 oo - 2-0 - <}-8 5 - 3 do__....| 3.0 9.5) 9.5) 9.2) 10.6) IL 1) 110) 66 838 98 48 
Beans, n@vy...---.-----.-----}-«--- nth | 20.4) 21.1) 21 2)-_.-- | S89} 89 O23)... | 11.0) 10.7 107 
Potatoes........--+.----+-+--+4-+--- do.---.- 4.2) 8.9) 45) 1 3 2:4 1:8) 20) 23) 37) -3.1 29 
a ae ee ee ee ge.-i....| (Ot God 7st... 5.9 “4.91 5. 5i-.... 7.2) 6.3) 7.0 
Cabbage........--.-----+----4]-s--- do... ... 6.5) 6.1) 6.7)_.... 4.6) 3.7) “42)_.... 5.6 4.6) 47 
Beans, baked...:-....--<...-- No. 2can_-_.| 13.3) 13.3, 13.0)__..- 12. 1) 12.8] 42/8)_.... 12.1) 11.4 118 
Corn, canned...... ae 8 bodhnsé- MMOs -..-- 15.3) 17.2) 18.2)..... 13.6, 16:1) 16.3)_.... 16.3) 19.3 2.5 
Peas, Canned... ........-..-. = Sse do,__...| 18:0) 17,9) 8727|_.... 16.1) 16.8) 16.8)... 17.2| 18.5 04 
Tomatoes, canned. ___....-.-.}-.--- do.__..- 12,2) 13.7) 13.3)____- 14.2] 14.6 14.6,_..... 11.3) 11.9 123 
Sugar, granulated .. ..-....--. Pound - -...- 10.0} 8.7| 7.8) 6.3) 102) &9 82 64) 10.7) 9.1 84 
TG oi. dkb - 6-65-4482] 08-9 do__....| 74.8 73.9) 76.9 60.0) 79.2) 79.3) 79. 3} 60.0) 89. 5) 95.5 %4 
CoMee.. i. ..s.s6- Wd <uie send o-ub-we--dO.- 2...) 34.5) 46.1) 48.2) 3L. 8) 39.4) 49.9) 50.7 34.5 39.4 51.4 522 
Prumess ...- 4.-+--------0-< ors | 18.4 17.9) 16,7|....- 19. 6 19.3) 19.6)_.... 4 17.3 17.6 
Raisins. .. -..... chennndnal 4-B-ad-00; -.. -.- 46.2) 15.3) 15.3)..... 17.4) 15. 7} 15. 7|_..-- 17.3) 15.3, 155 
Hiegemieas. 215-15 5.----4ase-u Dozen... ._-| 31. 5 30.0} 80,0). __- 32. 9) 29. 6| 30.0... 35.0| 20.0 244 
Opemg@8 om -.s.05-.---- s-0d-4 ~a«- 00... ....| 38.8 I ge a eetitl a 39.6, 37. 8)_.... 27.0) 27.5 BS 
; i 

















1 The steak for which prices are here quoted is called “‘sirloin’’ in this city, but in most of the other cities 


included in this report it would be known as “‘ porterhouse”’ steak. 
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Norfolk, Va. Omaha, Nebr. Peoria, Ill. Philad 
i i bad Ts Se, - 
Article Unit Jan. she Jan. Jan. 15— Dee. | Ja Fan. Dec. | Jan, | Jan. 15- 
15, | 15 5, -— | OF 15 15, | is | 
4 4 | , m4 | , 24 | rode | : 
TPT US re: <3 
Cts. | Cts..\ Cts..| Cts. | Cts. | Cts.) Cis.| Cta.| Cts.| Cy, BCs.) © 
Sirloin steak -__........- Pound. _.... 40.9, 38.7} 39.1) 23.6) 36.2) 34.5) 35.4 324) 31.4 a2) R349 
Round steak _........-.--}.-._- _ 34.8) 32.2) 32.9) 19.2) 31.6) 30.6) 30.9) 20.9) 29.8 399 3.1) 39 
Rib roast...............-.|.-... ™ 33.2 320 31.1) 16.7] 266, 24.8) 24.7] 229 225 m9 Md 32 
€hack roast_.........-.--|.-.-- ew 2.5} 22.4 21.3) 13.8) 20.5) 20.0 20.0) 19.9 19.7 jg7 16. 5 21 
Plate beef. _..........-.-- oa = Sie | 15 16.0 15.9 9.2} 104 10.8) 111 13.0 122 195 10. 5} 10 
Pork chops........------- se" ae | 225} Wi 29.8) 16.7} 25.8) 26.8) 20.5, 25.2) 26.5 27 fam 08 2 
Bacon, sliced.........-..-|....- OS ey | B21) 36.1) 36.7 25.4) 43.1) 42.8) 42.8) 39.7) 41.5 ag 2.6} 39 
Ham, slieed_........-..-- tf ( “SEULBY 36.6) 37.5, 41.0) 27.0) 46.9) 47.8) 48.9) 43. 5.0, 474 2.1) 48 
Lamb, leg of. ............ A ese 38.1! 35.6) 39.1) 15.0) 36.5) 35.9] 386) 34. 4, 978 17.7} 38 
pS RS a | Re | ™ ei: a7) 33. 6 oF 16.3 30. 8; 28.6/ 29.9) 20.6) 30.8 307 Pn 31 
Salmon, camed, ted.....|...--do..-----| 288} 30.9) 30.8)... 33.2) 33.2) 33.4) 32. 2 329 i. 
Milk, fresh_.............- Quart__.___- 17.01 17.0 17.0 $2} 122) 12.1) 121} 12 0 129 
Milk, evaporated. ______- | 15-16 oz.can - 11.7, 107. 10.8... 12.0) 1.2) 11.2) 12. 3 11 
p Sieh FL: | Pound __.._- 60.8! 56.4, 55.2 39.2) 50.1) 48.5) 47.3) 59. 0 49.9 
Oleomargarime_.........- JES © lt BR sf 32. 3) 31. 3) * etatcrg | =o $1.2) 31.2) 31. .8| 317 
Nut margarine._......__.|.__-- Py ee | 27.0). 27.0). 27.7)... 28.6) 28.4) 29.3] 28. 29.0 
Be ae BS Steet 33.1/ 321 33.8) 22.9) 35.6, 33.2) 35.5} 38. 19.3 
pe EE Ee oe ie. SR 17.3) 21.1) 22.4) 16.4) 10.6) 23.8) 24.5) 19. 9 23.9 
Vegetable lard substitute_|_____ do.....-.) 18.41 22.1) 22. 7)_._--- 26.0) 26.8) 27.3) 25. 27.5) ees 
Eggs, strictly fresh......- Dozen.....-. 47.3) sib ee 29. 5 +4 57.2; 62.9) 451. 6) 67.7] 
Eggs, Storage_.._...--.... ee ae ta. 51.0, 63. 1)/..._..| 35.2) 45.6) 52.8) 35. 2 4 25.2) 3 
| SRR SRE GS Se | Pound. --.. 768i, B i 1B. 5.2) 99 9.4 O38 8 6 9.5) £5 ¢ 
gp ee Es RE EU do.....| 44) 5&6 61) 29 38 47 52 4 m4) 5g a2 
Covi: meal . 5 5.62 ie: . do... ..-- 4.0 47 49 23) 40 49. 50 4 1 5.0 25) 
Rolled oats...........-..-}....- OS 8.1) 9. 0; + =i ae 10.2, 10.4) 10.8} 9 9 92 wane} 
Corn flakes_...........__- 8-02. pkg_.-. 9.2 10.7) 10.8).._..: 9.7; 12.1] 118 9. 4) 119 ff 
Wheat cereal_........._.- 28-02. pkg...| 23.3). 24.2, 24.2/...__- A. 4 24.9) 25.1} 25. 9, 25.9 -| 2 
Macaroni. -........-..-.- Pound ..-... 20.4) 19.7}. 19. 9)..._.. 2.1, 21.0) 21.2) 19. 7| 20.8) Mie] 2 
We st ee do.......| 9.9 1.0 1.2 85) O98 9.9 OO 9. + 10.8 | 
Beans, navy_.........-.-|.--.- ee f 9.9} 9.9)......} 1027] 100 100 9% 9.7 | i 
avant mnt EEE ES Coe Go0..<..4 27 25 26 L3 24 Le 2a! 9 21) 
aS er ees ee ae a 7.0). 55) 6 Jj-.2-.- 6.1), 5.5) G&S 7, 8 7.) - 
Cabbage..._..--...-.---- RL aa) 4t 42..-- .5 3.7.42 4 ‘6 das 
Beans, baked__.......-.- No.2can...| 97} 10.1) 10. 1)..._.- 14.3, 14.7] 148) 12 7| 1271 -1 
Corn, eanned.........-.-|---.- O-.--.--| 15.9} 16.8) 16. 5)...... 16.9% 16.9} 17.0, 14 7; 149 -| i 
Peas, canned____......-.-/__-- Go. 18.5} 21.6 21. 9)_..._- 16.4; 17.0, 17.1| 17 6 1a --| I 
Tomatoes, canned_.....-|.._.. Ps ae 11.0} 125) 12. 0...__- 14.2). 14.8) 14.8) 14 5.6 15.6) =} 
Sugar, granulated ........ Pound .._..- 9.7; 8.4 7.5 5.9 101) 8. 8.4 10 38 92 | 
> BE ORO AB uk Sas 80:6) 89.5; GL 5) 56.0! 76.91 77.4) 76,8| 62. 2.1 64.5 6 
Cpe 2. SS. op an 00. = on - 37.7} 50.9, 51.8} 30.0) 41.1) 55.2) 58.4) 36. 3) 50.5 3 
Prunes. ce ew BU LB do {8% 4 16.3 16.5 16.2)-_.._ 19.2} 16.9] 17.5 20. 5} 20.4 20.3) 
ch RS ARE HE aaa 15. 8| . 14.3) 14. 5).-.--- 18.4}. 16.5} 16.7) 1 5.1) 15.1 
Bananas... ..-........-_- Dozen__..... 37.5] 35.5, 34.6)._..__ # 13.7) 4 13. 43,7] 13.9) 4 13.0 12.4) 
Oramiges.......... ) ees fo " S23 38.3) 42.5, 41.$1._.... 40.6} 43. 42.1) 42. 0, 42.2) 
! 








1 The steak for which prices are here quoted is called “sirloin’’ in this city, but in most of the others 
iricluded in this report it would be known as “ porterhouse steak.”’ 
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TaBLE 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD jy 
51 CITIES ON SPECIFIED DATES—Concluded " 














































































































— To rn a Ro —. ABL 
Seattle, Wash. Springfield, Mil. | Washington, p. ¢ in 
7] |) pe ave 
Ini an. 15— Jan. 15— ; 
Applets var Jan. 15 tec. Jan. + Fan. | Dec. | Jan. {29% 1>— |p, les p24. 
TT | TS bape be, | ete, | 5 ed th 
1913) 1924 | #924 | 1925 | W924 | 1924 | 1925: | 9953! 1904 | 1924, 1995 » bul 
sachascecpameatchatiad ~ @ imee — 
a ee e bas 
| €ts.| Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cs. | Cts.) Cts.| Cts. Crs, lers 
Sirloin steak... ........- Pound ___-__|22:0 | 31.6 | 30.8 | 31.2 | 32.3 | 32.3 | 32.5 [25.0 [43.3 42.5 | 429 MeUETS 
Round steak __.........|-....d0_.....- 20.0 | 26.8 | 26.0 | 27.2 | 82.0 | 31.9 | 32.5 [21.4 [86.8 '36.7 | 35.3 Bch cl 
pe a TS ee lS 18.0 | 24.8 | 24.6 | 26.2 | 23.0 | 21.4 | 21.7 120.3 (83.7 (38.3 | 349 
Chuck roast.......-...--|-._.- do. _|15. 2 | 16.8 | 16.7 | 17.4} 20.2] 19.0} 19.0 [15.6 [24.1 28,7 | 3) MB LALO! 
; Plate beef_........-....-|.._-- Misi. 7 | V5 | 131 | 13.7 | 13.2) 12.6 | 12.4 0.7 18.1 125) 95 porti 
: Pork chops__.........-./c.-2- ut - (28.4 | 31.2 | 32.0) 35.5 | 22.5 | 25.7 | 27.2 (20.3 128.6 30.6 | 33.9 ms I 
eon, sliced_..... 2... -L._.- do__.... 30.0 | 45.8 | 48.5 | 49.6 | 36.3 | 39.6 | 40. 4 128.0 183.7 [37.4 323 : 
Ham, sliced... ... |... do... .- 28.3 } 49.5 | 51.5 | 52.0 | 43.9 | 45.6 | 47.9 |28. 2 [52.8 53.1 54; Bwing 
Lamb, leg of. ..........-|-_..- 09.0%: 18.6 | 32.9 | 32.0 | 35.8 | 38. 1 / 38.0 | 39.7 110.3 140.6 38.9 494 A] 
<hr Saas Te do... 24.3 | 3%5 | 32.2] 32.5} 31.0} 30.3 | 32.2 120.6 [80.4 37.6 | a5 Ow 
os } Qa f 
Salmon, canned, red____|_.-..do__..-- fo. 30.5 } 31.4 | 32.0 | 34.9 | 33.6 | 33.6 |_____ 27.9 29.2 | ms his r 
Milk, fresh..........._.- Quart____._. G1 | 120] 10.0] 10.0)125)125) 125)9.0-115.0 140 | 4) Mguante 
Milk, evaporated... -_.._} 15-160z. can_|_.__- 11.0} 10.3 | 10.3 | 12.6) 11.8} 11.7 }___-- 12.4 111.5 | i.7 tte 
HeemeOet Gk 25 8o ds sk. c. Pound - _-_-- 44.6 | 56.8) 51.4 | 55.4 | 62.8 | 52.5 | 50.3 [48.4 164.0 54.8 | 55) ta 
Oleomargarine.- -..-.._j..-.- do_..-..-}..-.-| 30.3 | 30.3 | 30.0 | 32.2} 31.9 | 32.1 |... 30.2 30.9 | 31.0 HiRdiane 
Nut margarine... ft. 0.2.24 b xe 30.0°| 30.0 | 30.1} 30.1} 30.2} 31.8 |__ 28.5 '20.0 | 29.0 [NOUISV] 
fo STEED TT 00. nik. 21.6 | 36.3 | 34.3 | 34. 4 | 39.6 | 37. 1 | 36.8 (22.8 (88.9 37.6 303 BL CO 
a ~ Sopp rears ar ae 17.8 } 19.3 | 23.2] 23.7 | 1.90 | 22.4 | 22.8 |14. 2 18.1 [22.2 25 BREW 
Vegetable lard substitute_}..... do. _- AS. 27.1 | 28.9 | 28.7} 27.3) 28.5} 98.6)___- 25.3 '25.1 | 248 Httsbu 
Eggs, strictly fresh_2___. Dozen__.__-- 39.0) 441 | 56.9 | 58.4 | 54.0) 72.4 | 73.1 (33.1 (54.6 76.4 744 ann 
i Eggs, storage... -. 2... |i. _.- Me. i281 325 } 360 }_..__-}... 2. 39. 1 } 46.9 | 57.7 125.0 [36.2 [50.3 | 55.0 The 
Tt 6. kK. S. Pound ____-- 60} 98) 9.71100) 102) 106/109)57/9.0) 88 &3 
i POT 63.4. db S- B.S O0.45-: 28} 411 5.4] 59) 46) 5.7) 6113.8147)5.8 62 Biorcha 
Corn meal_..........._- ey “ere %1) 43) 5.21 55) 55) 58) 5.8126)42/)51) 51 
Rolled oats... ......-- 242 et Sa ee ee 8.5) 92) 92) 10.8 (10.6 } 10.3 j._-_- 9.2/9 9.0 
Corn flakes... _...._-.-}8-o2. pkg_-__l..o.- 11.6 | 11.8} 120| 101] 120} 11.8 |... 9.4 110.5 | 106 
i Wheat cereal... .......- 28-02. pkg_--|.-._- 24.6 | 25.8 | 25.9 | 25.3 | 26.0) 26.0 |.___- 24.1 123.4 | 2.4 
. Macaroni_............_- Pound. ...._|.___- 18.1 | 18.1 | 17.9} 20.0} 19.2} 21.2 |. .__- 21.0 {22.0 | 21.9 
area aes aes do...) 7.7 | 10.7 | 12.1 | 12.3) 10.4) 11.5) 10.8) 9.2 10.3 [11.1 | 114 
Beans, navy. ..-.-.---:|..-4- 06. 808-6 LL. 10.2) 1.1) 1L1) O95) 94) 9.8 f 10.0 | 9,4 | 92 
Potatoess...42--i-.--uic.- do...) 10] 24) 24] 29} 25) 21) ashre}28/ 24) 25 
7 eR a 7 “BRE 66.2.8..4.. 49149] 64) 69) BBP 7.34 6.51 5.1} 58 
Cabbage. _.._ -.--.._.... ce “See See 47] 46] 62) 56) 39) 52)... 6.2)3.8) 67 
Beans, baked _._-.....-. No. 2icam_--_}__..- 16.2 | 14.3 | 15.0} 13.2 |} 12.1 } 11.6 }..._- 11.7 {11.1 | 112 
Corn, canned... .......-|..-.. Perera ere 17.4 | 18.8 | 19.6} 14.9] 16.1 | 17.0 |... 14.8 |17.0 | 17.4 eninge 
| a 
Peas; canmed. ...-.......|o.-.- 0.541 hai. 19.7 | 90.7 | 21.7} 18 1} 17.9] 19.1 }.___- 16.3 |16.6 | 16.9 fipiich ev 
Tomatoes, canmed_-___._.|....- O6.8.01-64L2 115.6 117.4 (118.9) 14.4) 15.3 | 15.5}... PL. 4 /12.3 | 12.5 
Sugar, granulated. ______ Pound _._...} 6.1 } 10.6] 95) 89/112) 97) 921)5.5/9.7) 83) 7.6 Porli 
ON 6d BOnti dd Ssbd 1d atid G8. 8.26. 50.0 | 75.4 | 78.1 | 70.2.) 77.6 | 76.4 | 74. 5 |67. & 176.3 /81. 2 | 82.3 . ist 
COMB oie i ds 00. 2.26: 28.0 | 30.2 | 52.4 | 53.6 | 37.8 | 49.5 | 53.7 (28.8 34.0 47.5 | 484 io th 
Oe ees re 06.2 2iLfs-2i. 15.8 | 24.8 | 15.2) 18.8} 16.4] 15.9 |... 12.3 [19.0 | 19.2 pea 
FI 5.5 hb sewn ewid G5 <1. O68. 3316 ii. 15.7 | 15.1 | 15.0} 18.28) 15.7] 16.3 |.___- WB. 1 {14.4 | 13.9 RW i) 
Bananas... ............. Dozen__.....}._... 2 15.6 |? 15.5 |? 15.3 |* 13.9 | 212.9 |2 10.4 |____- 38. 2 [37.1 | 38.6 
| Oganges...-...........4. £5. OR. 808. 2b. 41.0 | 46.3'| 46.7) 43.5) 44.3} 62.5 |... 30. 2/41. 1 | 41.4 
i 1 Nov 284'can. ? Per pound 
( 
ii 
bY 
4 
Pat 
[510} 
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Comparison of Retail Food Costs in 51 Cities 


ABLE 6 shows for 39 cities the percentage of increase or decrease 
in the retail cost of food® m January, 1925, compared with 
ie average cost in the year 1913, in January, 1924, and in December, 
4. For 12 other cities comparisons are given for the one-year 
nd the one-month periods. These cities have been scheduled by 
ie bureau at different dates since 1913. These percentage changes 
» based on actual retail prices secured each month from retail 
alers and on the average family consumption of these articles in 
ch city.® 
Effort has been made by the bureau each month to have perfect 
porting cities. For the month of January 99 per cent of all the 
ms reporting in the 51 cities sent in a report promptly. The fol- 
wing were perfect reporting cities—that 1s, every merchant in the 
llowing-named 38 cities who is cooperating with the bureau sent 
his report in time for his prices to be included in the city averages: 
janta, Baltimore, Birmingham, Boston, Bridgeport, Buffalo, 
tte, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, Dallas, Detroit, Houston, 
dianapolis, Jacksonville, Kansas City, Little Rock, Los Angeles, 
yuisville, Manchester, Memphis, Milwaukee, Newark, New Haven, 
ew Orleans, New York, Norfolk, Omaha, Peoria, Philadelphia, 
ttsbhurgh; Portland, Me.; Providence, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, 
rannah, Scranton, and Springfield, Ill. 
The following summary shows the promptness with which the 
chants responded in January, 1925. 


RETAIL PRICE REPORTS RECEIVED DURING JANUARY, 1925. 



































Geographical division 
Item pi rang 
elares | North | South | North | South Western 
Atlantic | Atlantic | Central | Central 
entage of reports received_.___.__ retain 99 99 98 99 99. 4 98 
mber of cities im each section from 
hich every report was received__...._.- 38 12 5 10 ts 4 











For list of articles, see note 6, p. 35, 


he consumption figures used from January, 1913, to Deeember, 1920, for each article in each eity is 


jin the Montaty Lasor Review for November, 1918, pp. 94 and 95. 
hha e been used for each month beginning wit 


WEW iar Mafeh, 1921, p. 26. 





nj 
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The consumption figures 
anuary, 1921, are given in the MONTHLY LABOR 
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TABLE 6.—PERCEN TAGE CHANGE IN THE RETAIL COST OF FOOD IN JANUARy 19 VER 
COMPARED WITH THE COST IN JANUARY, 1924, DECEMBER, 1924, AND WIT’; 7a’ 
AVERAGE COST IN THE YEAR 1913, BY CITIES HE 

: boot wa... 
Percentage increase January, || Percentage increase Januar 
1925, compared with— 1925, compared with— ”’ 
City City _ 
January,| Decem- | January, | Dee 
nies © Wes | United 

Atlanta_........--- 52.9 4.1 2.4 || Minneapolis._._..- 47.9 13 waa 

Baltiimore-_-___....-- 61.5 5.8 RD ff Pe os Sos i.e. 4.6 | 

Birmingham __._._- 63. 7 7.9 2.5 || Newark...........- 49.3 1.1 | Bit? 

ere 56. 4 3.0 1.2 || New Haven_._.___- 52.8 9 

Bridgeport. ......../-......... 6 1,4 || New Orleans. _...-.. 56. 6 6.0 | 3 Ma Atlanta 

Buffalo--.........- 60. 4 5.2 2.4 || New York. ......-. 57.0 2.2 | a 

a 2.8 eu eee ee ee 7.6 { Per 

Charleston, S. C__- 56. 5 3.1 ey eee SAS §2. 2 3.2 9 

CHERNOS. 5 i Bs 62. 4 4.4 Does I os oaks Besa 5. 4 2 

Cincinnati. -......-- 50.3 Ee 3.8 || Philadelphia-_._._- 54.0 2.9 Bit 

Cleveland........-- 51.6 4.1 1.2 || Pittsburgh... 56.3 1.7 a Bit 

CORIO, g <n te dicasecu gan 1.8 -5 || Portland, Me_....-/.......--- 2.6 L Moston 

Dallas_-.........-. 58. 5 6.2 2.7 || Portland, Oreg._-.. 42.0 4.6 3 Pen 

ee ae 43.0 2.6 1.9 || Providence__._..._- 54.9 1.0 1 

Detroit_~. .........- 58. 0 3.0 2.4 || Richmond ----____-- 63. 7 6.4 L 

Fall River.-......- 51.9 0 112 || Rochester... -.-. 2.2)... 322 2. 2.5 | ; pritge 

RE errovee a Meee wey 2 10. 6 6.5 || St. Louwis..........- | 56.3 4.1 

Indianapolis _--___-_ 48.1 2.7 Lt & Bes Ses. . k 5 See] on oe ce -= 1.5 | 

Jacksonville ___.__- 46.8 2.6 1.0 |} Salt Lake City____- 38. 0 8.1 2MEBuftalo, 

Kansas City._..... 53.3 5.4 4.1 || Sam Francisco... - 55.0 6.3 | Pen 

Little Rock .._._._- 49. 5 5.7 3. 3; Bevenmetg. oo ciel ccccisccs 5. 6 

Los Angeles_._..... 46. 7 2.6 3.6 || Scranton..........- 57. 2 2.1 LimButte, 2 

Louisville. _...____- 51.6 7.6 3.0 || Seattle... 2. 47.3 5.4 { Bitu 

Manchester -. _____- 48. 4 1,7 1.1 || Springfield, Til. _...)........-- 4.4 2M Charlest 

Memphis. --......- 51.6 7.1 4.7 | Washington, D. C_. 61. 6 | 4.8 | l Pen: 

Milwaukee--_.....-- 55.0 | 1.8 1.3 

} 

1 Decrease. nae 

. , , ; Pen! 

Retail Prices of Coal in the United States ! } 

. ° P ; Bitu 

ies following table shows the average retail prices of coal 0 etn 
itu 


January 15 and July 15, 1913, January 15 and December | 

1924, and January 15, 1925, for the United States and fi 

each of the cities from which prices have been obtained. Prices ft 
coal are secured from the cities from which monthly retail prices ( 

food are received. os 

In addition to the prices for Pennsylvania anthracite, prices ag ark: 

shown for Colorado, Arkansas, and New Mexico anthracite in tho pi: 


cities where these coals form any considerable portion of the sal@ mm, 


evelan 
Pent 
f 
( 
Bitu 
‘dlumbi 




















for household use. 

The prices shown for bituminous coal are averages of prices of tH pita 
several kinds used. The coal dealers in each city are asked to quo — 
prices on the kinds of bituminous coal usually sold for household u g 

The prices quoted are for coal delivered to consumers, but do 1% pity 
include charges for storing the coal in cellar or coal bin where qgikiv 
extra handling is necessary. g 


C 
dl Houston 
1 Prices of coal were formerly secured semiannually and published in the March and September |ssl Bitut 
of ~ Fpgeramaeae LABOR REVIEW. Since June, 1920, these prices have been secured and publisl 
monthly. 
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Penn 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 
rr usE, ON JANUARY 15 AND JULY 15, 1913, JANUARY 15 AND DECEMBER 15, 192%, 

























——— at. } 1 —— 
: | 1913 1924 1925 
City, and kind of coal 
Jan. 15 July 15 Jan. 15 Dec. 15 Jan. 15 
ited States: 
Da eennsylvenia anthracite— | 
RI SBE 2 seep Seagate $7. 99 $7. 46 $15.77 $15. 46 $15. 45 
i EE eS eee eee 8.15 7. 68 15. 76 15. 87 15. 37 
Rhames ~~~ ~~ 2-08... 5. 48 5. 39 9.75 9. 28 9. 24 
Atlanta, Ga.: 
ee ae ns eee 5, 88 4. 83 8.13 7. 35 7. 32 
Baltimore, Md.: [ 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
BE iisenccedelosclennc-nbJdak 17,70 17. 24 1 16.75 16. 25 116. 25 
5 RESO i ail es, pas Til 2 17, 93 17, 49 1 16. 50 15. 75 115.75 
Decides tinbbebo.+---. chi RRR! LEE iee3! 7.90 7. 56 7. 38 
Rirmingham, Ala.: | 
SN hie coricds o> sh tin esinsnie ais @ oh wo mice 4. 22 4.01 8. 23 7. 95 7. 79 
Ro ton, Mass.: . : 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
| EE Sr Cae 8. 25 7. 50 16. 00 16. 00 16. 00 
ER tierisieends Uiinin cmconnd ction 8. 25 7. 75 16. 00 16. 00 16. 00 
Bridgeport, Conn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
| Raat ky eek ee ed tS Se le 8 16. 5 15. 38 15. 38 
ibn nnn conmmdbadinai REAR Csas eS RC, Omen 16. 50 15. 38 15, 38 
Buffalo, N. Y.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
RE ISPS: Smee 6. 75 6. 54 13. 66 13. 66 13. 66 
3 SS «ono cak didndlnaenaeeadte 6. 99 6. 80 13. 66 13. 51 13. 56 
L@mputte, Mont.: 
4 oe Sh te wcll wacisesduude 11. 42 11, 03 11. 05 
2mmmcharleston, 8, C.: 
] Pennsylvania anthracite— 
nt igh SE EE TET aaa 18. 38 17.75 117.00 117.00 117. 00 
IN tsk, ths. iolapeslisanpmsercnena dasa 18. 50 18.00 117.10 117.10 117.10 
EE SS a 16.75 16.75 12. 00 11. 00 11. 00 
hicago, I1.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
> ia A Sele ap ie 8. 00 7. 80 17. 00 16. 75 16. 74 
RS ae a 8. 25 8. 05 17. 00 16. 75 16. 70 
Oe eR Se a a 4. 97 4, 65 8. 69 8.14 8. 51 
(fmecincinnati, Ohio: 
se ol di eo 3. 50 3. 38 8. 09 7. 21 7. 21 





eveland, Ohio: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 










laa Ree. tata cS ti TR 

dlumbus, Ohio: 
LS . 

Dallas, Tex.: 

Arkansas anthracite— 











Denver, Colo.: 
Colorado anthracite— 
Furnace, 1 and 2 mixed.._...._.._- 
_ Stove, 3 and 5 mixed......_.......- 
EE Ea LE oe 
vetroit, Mich.: 
heseenee anthracite— 
















a Fe Cee 
all River, Mass. : 
ro anthracite— 


uouston, Tex.: 
Ube i i sadd 
anapolis, Ind.: 

a anthracite— 


ee RR Re RR RRR RR ERE eee 
ee ewe eee ee eee ee ee em 


sonville, Fla.: 
Bituminous ~~" me ee ee ee OH ee ee eee eeeeee 


'Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 















16. 75 
10. 72 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOU SEI 
USE, ON JANUARY 15 AND JULY 15, 1983, JANUARY 6 AND DECEMBE ER 


MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 


AND JANUARY 15, 1925—Continued 

















City, and kind of coal 


Kansas City, Mo.: 


Arkansasianthracite— 
Furnace. .. 2. _- 


Stove, No. 4 
_ Bituminous 
Little Rock, Ark.: 


Arkansas anthracite— 
er. . ae oe 


Bitumingus 
Los Angeles, Calif.: 


Bituminous. ..... 


Louisville, Ky.: 


Bituminous: _...__ 


Manchester, N. H.: 


Pennsylvania anthracite— 


Memphis, 7 ‘enn: 


Bituminous... _.._- 


Milwaukee, Wis.: : 
Penus} ly 


Bituminous 
Minneapolis, Minn.: 


Mobile, aie: 
Bituminous 
Newark, N. J: 


weany lvania anthracite— 


Pennsy!vania anthracite— 


Stove 


New Haven, Conn.: 


Chestnut -__.__- 


Pennsylvania anthracite— 


Stove 
New Orleans,. La.: 
New York, N. Y.: 


Bituminous. -_._...- 


= oe Ow Oe ee eo ewe nw down 


Peansylvénis anthracite— 


N Stov Mee 


Norfolk, V 


en iv ania anthracite— 





1913 
Jan. 15 July 15 
a $4.39) $3.94 
Sees Y 5. 33. 
13. 52 | 12. 50 
4. 20 | 4. 00 
10. 00 8. 50 
10. 00 8. 50 
| 

2 4, 34 | 2 4, 22 


o> 


Bituminous... .-.... 


Omaha, Nebr:: 


Bituminous. ....-_-- 


Peoria, Il.: 


Bituminous -...._-- 


Philadelphia, Pa:: 


ee le ww we we ee 


Pennsylvania anthracite— 


Stevei.1id...- 
Chesthut......- 


Pittsburgh, Pa.: 


Portland, Me.: 


Pennsylvania anthracite— 


_ Chestnut......- 
Bituminogs--....... 


eee 


eee le ow ow ow ee oe ee 


eee 


Pennsylvania anthracite— 


Stove..ssews---- 
Chesthut......- 


Portland, Oreg.; 


Bituminous. Sas oe 


Providence, R. I.: 


ee eee 


ete ee 


Pennsylvania anthractie— 


Stove._is.si---- 


1 Per ton of 2,240 
* Per 


unds, 


10- (1,800 pounds 
3 ‘Per 25-bushel lot (i, 900 pounds). 
‘ Fifty cents per ton additional i is “«rged for “ binning.’’ 
the coal into the cellar. 


ee 


wee ewe ee ee eee 


). 





eee ew wee owes 
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Se 











1924 
Jan. 15 Dee. 15 
} 
$16..29 | $15. 08 
17.38 | 16. 50 
5. 5U 5. 08 
15. 00 | 15. 00 
11. 57 11. 00 
15. 70 16. 25 
8. 70 7..43 
18. 00 17. 75 
17. 50 17. 00 
8. 00 8. 09 


13. 45 13. 62 
13. 45 13. 43 


16. 00 15. 
: 5.4 


11. 36 11. 19 


10, 17 10. 11 
6. 37 6. 28 
115, 75 115. 39 
115.75 115, 29 


16, 56 16. 56 
16. 56 16. 56 
13, 89 13. 66 








HOLD 
» 19%, 


9. 69 


10, 02 


13, 62 
13, 8 






Most customers require birming or basketiog 








jehmon 
Penn: 
51 

C 
Bitun 
chester 
Penns 
i Si 








Cc 
‘ L puis, 
Penns 
St 
C 
Bitun 
Paul, 
Penns 
St 
C 
Bitun 
t Lake 
Color: 


























St 
Bitun 
mn Franc 
New 

C 
Color: 

FE 
Bitun 
annah 
Penns 





Penns 
St 
C) 
tle, W 
Biturr 
ingfiel< 
Bitur 
shingt« 
Penns 
St 
Cl 
Bitum 














Per tot 
All coa. 
itional 






Prices j 
Fand ] 
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vVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,00 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 
tse, ON JANUARY 15 AND JULY 15, 1913, JANUARY 15 AND DECEMBER 15, 1924, 
sND JANUARY 15, 1925-—~-C oncluded 


| 1913 1924 | 1925 
City, and kind of coal - - 




















Jan. 15 Julyis | Jan.15 | Dec.15 | Jam 15 
rp? bag oy Tera F 5 Fy 
ichmond, Va.: . 
pennsylvania anthracite— 
BLOVOanedua---cseyes-- 40009. -ugys- $8. 00 $7. 25 $16.50} $15, 50 | $15. 50 
“5, sateen. ramen — pits ieieadinaters 8. 00 7. 25 16. 50 | 15. 50 15. 50 
Bituminous Like 6d ddds = dade sede weds ine 5. 50 4. 94 11. 86 | 8.83 | 8. 83 
chester, N. X.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
I BUBVO.. - gen peecn sped + - - 4452255 gold 5- - seed dei hi --5 sb0py-- 14, 10 | 14. 25 | 14. 25 
Migr g ebihdp ddan Sock ccd ehducomitnod dese ohdslabinogtiicacs 14. 10 14.15 | 14. 15 
, Louis, MO.: | / 
} Pennsy!vania anthracite— 
} ToD MO ALOE ARES ON Mes tp 8. 44 14 16. 63 | 16. 63 
BR ae 3.36 | 6. 









Paul, Minn. : 
Pennsytvania anthracite— 








BtoWe eee. es U2. 9. 20 | 9.05 18. 14 18. 10 18. 10 
CT a a a a ae 9. 45 9, 3 18. 09 17. 95 17, 95 
) nnd as-cadncdeencpeaaph. 6. 07 6. 04 11. 59 11. 63 11. 57 
J it Lake City, Utah: 

Colorado antbracite— 
Furnace, 1 and 2 mixed_-.......__- 11. 00 | 11. 50 17. 50 18. 25 18. 50 

Stove, 3 and 5 mixéd__..........__. 11. 00 | 11. 50 17.75 18, 25 18. 50 

I oa tie ttrhnobethbwndgecstislitinns 5, 64 | 5. 46 8. 50 8. 38 8. 40 





' Fran isco, Calif.: 














5 New Mexico anthracite— | 
4 SSS: 17. 00 } 17. 00 26. 50 26. 50 26. 50 
Colorado anthracite— 
ad onc a usenmeedimerwedenciinnhs 17. 00 | 17. 00 24. 50 25. 00 | 25. 00 
y Bituminous... .......-----00---0------- 12. 00 | 12. 00 17. 22 17. 28 17. 28 
} 


annah, Ga.: : 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 

























3 0 SS eS a. ae ae 517.05 5 17.00 5 17.00 
L il as MN AE CE SEED EP EES 8 RT 5 AR ee § 17.05 5 17.00 5 17.00 
cag ey | ITT OE TE a 2 Et RE ie MEK § 12.12 511.50 6 11.50 
- anton, Pa.: 
Ms Pennsylvania anthracite— 
3 Ss Cae eee 4. 25 4. 31 10. 53 10. 70 10. 70 
3 Bae ee TS Se ee 4. 5 4. 56 10. 53 10. 62 10. 62 
: tle, Wash. : 
a) a 6S ess ms 5 7 eee 6 7, 63 6 7. 70 6 10, 24 6 10. 21 6 10. 21 
4) ingfield, Ill.: 
NS SS as oY S eee SPRL AE, RE 4, 50 4, 43 4. 25 
9 hington, D. C.: 
| Pennsylvania anthracite— 
33 re ert 











eS See a See ee OY a —_— 








») ‘BibPer ton of 2,240 pounds. 
4 Allcoal sold in Savannah is weighed by the city. A charge of 10 cents per ton or half ton is made. This 





itional charge has been included in the above prices. 
Prices in Zone A. The cartage charges in Zone A were as follows: January and J uly, 1913, $0.50; Jan- 
and December, 1924 and January, 1925, $1.25. These charges have been included in the price. 


Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in January, 1925 


HE upward swing of wholesale prices which has been in progress 
since June of last year continued through January, according 
to information gathered in_ representative markets by the 

S. Department of Labor through the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

le bureau’s. weighted’ index. number rose to 160, for January; 
mpared with 157 for December, and 144.6 for June, 1924. 

Prices of certain farm products in January showed large increases 
t December prices. This was particularly true. of grains, hogs, 
ep and lambs, poultry, eggs, tobacco, and wool. ® prices of: 

m and cottonseed, flaxseed onions, and potatoes also were 

her than in December, while beef cattle and hay were cheaper. 

eincrease in the group as a whole was 4% per cent. | 


1515} 
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In the group of foods increases were shown for prices of lam 
mutton, pork, dressed poultry, veal, cheese, coffee, flour, hominy. 
and meal, while substantial decreases were shown for butter and fy 
raw and granulated sugar. uch : 

Fuel and lighting materials averaged 2 per cent higher than jpimpatic 
December, due to increases in Connellsville coke, eons, and crudemmnat 1 
petroleum. Strong advances in price also took place among metglimmiffer 
and building materials, with increases for pig iron, steel billets filMf ind 
structural shapes, copper, lead, tin, zinc, songs fir and other kinddimmhe i 
of lumber, and paint materials. In each of these two groups pric 
averaged about 244 per cent higher than in December. Small 
increases were shown for the groups of chemicals and drugs and 
house-furnishing goods, while slight decreases were shown for cloths 
and clothing and for the group of miscellaneous commodities. 

Of the 404 commodities or price series for which comparabk 
data for December and January were collected, increases wero? 
shown in 186 instances and decreases in 77 instances. In 14 
instances no change in price was reported. 


‘DEX 


{I 


ompul 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES, BY GROUPS OF COMMODITIES agency 























[1913—=100. 0} 

a omme 
1924 1925 S...- 
Groups yore ait 
January December | January pe @ 
mont! 
EE ESSE We SE SE Se See ee a 144. 4 156. 7 | 
RES Sa Ee: Naa SA Rees Ae 143. 2 157.9 aan. 
ORF eR: LIES SD: \ SET 200. 1 191. 4 i, ne 
Dee ee a. ap ddediixcocandutbebacce ce 168. 9 164. 6 1." 
Wiptels and metal products... ..._.... 2.2.5... tk 141.9 132. 9 16 
— CS ES SSeS he Ae rE 181.0 175. 1 17. in 
gs EO oo Be ee ceticboocens 131.8 134.6| | i 
a ie a ee. Sa EN Ret REGIE Ear 175. 8 172. 4 yi ne 
PE ES SE RD Sa a 5 TR 116. 6 128. 6 t= 

I Dini on ahbieaceeededitinsanecewiay 151. 2 157. 0 160, 





Comparing prices in January with those of a year ago, as measure@iiiiri_” 
by changes in the index numbers, it is seen that farm products hav@i---~ 
increased over 13 per cent and foods 114% per cent. Smaller increaseiy..... 
are shown for chemicals and drugs and for the group of miscellancoufiini. 
commodities. On the other hand cloths and clothing, fucl anggyy.. 
lighting materials, metals and metal products, building materialfjenbea 


and house-furnishing goods were cheaper than in January, 19249} cor 


All commodities, considered in the aggregate, were 534 per cel im 
higher. iy. 





Wholesale Prices in the United States and in Foreign Countries, 19 
to December, 1924 


N THE following table the more important index numbers ¢ 
i wholesale prices in foreign countries and those of the Unite 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics have been. brought together 
order that the trend of prices in the several countries may be direct! 
compared. In some instances the results here shown have bee 
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ptained by merely shifting the base to the year 1913—i. e., by 
viding the index number for each year or month on the original 
ase by the index number for 1913 on that base as published. In 
neh cases, therefore, these results are to be regarded only as approxi- 
nations of the correct index numbers. It should be understood, also, 
hat the validity of the comparisons here made is affected by the wide 
‘ference in the number of commodities included in the different series 
tindex numbers. For the United States and several other countries 
he index numbers are published to the fourth significant figure in 
rder to Show minor price variations. 


‘DEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND IN CER 
TAIN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


{Index numbers expressed as percentages of the index number for 1913. See text explanation] 








omputing 
agency ---- 


United 
States 


Bureau 
of Labor 
Statis- 
tics 


Canada 


Domin- 
ion Bu- 
reau of 
Statis- 
ties 


Belgium 


Bulgaria 


Czecho- 
slovakia’ 


Den- 
mark 


Finland 


France 


Ger- 
many 


Italy 





Minis- 
try of 

Indus- 

try and 
Labor 


Director 
General 
of Sta- 
tistics 


Central 
Bureau 
of Sta- 
tistics 


Finans- 
tidende 


Central 
Bureau 
of Sta- 
tistics 


General 

Statisti- 

cal Bu- 
reau 


Federal 

Statisti- 

cal Bu- 
reau 





ommodi- 
6 .nnsoons 





— 


_ 


00. 
98. 
100. 
26. 
77, 
94. 


_ 


a3 ORD MOS OOM O 
on on — 
S8S8SSsSee8 


Bes 


1247 
1259 
1293 
1364 
1361 
1305 
1295 


165. 6 
161. 8 
155. 5 
, 153. 6 
139. 8 154. 3 


26 commodities since April, 1924. eS 
pemnmneeitios prior to 1920; 76 commodities in 1920 and 1921; 100 commodities in 1922. 
April, 

July. 

July 1, 1912-June 30, 1914. 
































SRESESSSLEEE 
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poco 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


RP See 








> ae 
c 


7h 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND 


MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 


TAIN FOREIGN COUNTRIES—Continued 





IN CER 








| 
Den- | 














United : Czecho- 
Country----| States | Canada |Belgium |Bulgaria) jo iia) mark | Finland} France 
Bureau a ey Director | Central Central | General 
Computing | of Labor| ‘0 or | Tatius- | General | Bureau |Finans-| Bureau | Statisti- 
agency ..--| Statis- | cratic. | try and | Of Sta | of Sta- |tidende of Sta- cal Bu- 
tics ties Labor | ‘istics | tistics tistics | reau 
Commodi- | 
dar earet ink 404 1 238 128 38 126 33 135 45 
Yearand 
month 
1922 
January -.-... 138. 3 149. 8 366 2172 1676 178 1263 
February - -- 141.4 151.5 356 2272 1522 177 1254 
March -_-.-- 142. 2 151.3 350 2287 1553 182 1244 
ele peas. 142. 6 151. 4 3-44 2514 1492 178 | 1260 
OS eae 147. 6 151.7 348 2695 1472 177 | 1241 
Jume. -.....- 149. 6 150. 5 356 2436 1472 179 1229 
pee 154. 9 151.8 360 2489 1465 180 | 1219 
August... _- 155. 0 149. 5 360 2526 1387 180 | 1230 
September._| 153.3 145. 4 364 | 2531 1156 178; 122% 
October -_-_-_- 154. 1 145. 9 385 2558 1059 176 1186 
November -- 155. 5 149. 6 408 2564 1018 180 | 1140 
December...} 156.2 150. 9 407 2630 1000 182 1149 
1923 
January...-. 155. 8 151. 4 434 2657 1004 181 | 1134 
February 156. 7 153. 6 474 2666 1019 192 | 1127 
March. ._._- 158. 6 155. 9 482 2828 1028 | 199 | 1108 
/, aa 158. 7 156. 9 480 2757 1032 | 200 | 1096 
DD nntake sd 156. 2 155. 2 474 2613 1080 | 204 1093 
June.......- 153.5 | 155.5 484| 2545; 1002, 22/ 1095 
July........-. 150. 6 153. 5 504 2408 969 207 | 1080 
August... _- 150. 1 153. 5 529 2292 959 207 | 1080 
September - - 153. 7 154. 6 514 2265 958 202 | 1089 
October. _-- 153. 1 153. 1 515 2263 974 205 | 1077 
November ..| 152.1 153. 3 531 2412 965 207 | 1070 
December --. 151. 0 153. 5 545 2597 984 210 1096 
1924 
January... .- 151. 2 156. 9 580 2711 991 210 | 1071 
February - -- 151.7 156. 8 642 2658 1029 223 1078 
Dasren ....... 149. 9 154. 4 625 2612 1036 227 1094 
April....___- 148. 4 151.1 555 2798 1022 228 1095 
OY cc astece 146. 9 150. 6 557 2551 1015 225 1090 
June. ......-. 144. 6 152. 3 565 2811 981 219 1088 
147.0 153. 9 566 2737 965 220 1085 
August._.._- 149.7 156. 8 547 2853 997 233 ilii 
September -- 148. 8 153. 9 550 2848 997 231 1117 
October __._- 151.9 157. 0 555 2988 1008 234 1114 
November 152. 7 157.7 569 3132 1020 231 1120 
December -_- 157.0 160. 9 556 3181 1031 gg ee 





























Ger- 


many | Italy 


Federal! .. 

Statisti-| Rio 

cal Bu- Cardo 
reau Bachi 





1236 commodities since April, 1924, 
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DEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND IN CER- 
w~—2 TAIN FOREIGN COUNTRIES—Concluded 


























Nether- Ig Switz- | United | Austra-| New | South 
lands | Norway} Spain |Sweden) eriand |Kingdom| lia |Zealand| Africa | J@Pan 
Insti- 

Central | Central! tute of | Cham- pir erme Census Ps oad Bank of 
omputing | Bureau | Bureau | Geogra-|.ber of | Dr.J.| Board | 2. ang | and Sta-| 235 and | Japan, 
agency - --- of Sta- | of Sta- |phy and} Com- | Lorenz | of trade Statis- tistics Statis- Tokyo 

, tistics | tistics | Statis- | merce tics Office tics 
ties 
ommodi-| 4g 174 74 160 71 150 92 106 187 50 
tleS..----- 
rear and 
month 
ee cad 100 100 100 300 1225-056 a eee 100 100 100 
ee»:  _ ee  & eee Ge 5 & eee 4 100 104 97 95 
ee 146 |.....34 7 RD ERS, co 2 141 123 107 97 
call | ae ly Rs IS FS RNS 132 134 123 117 
gant SE Rcaaindiais v” | ree RERREY eepaeetP 146 151 141 147 
nasal 373 |-------.- ) gp ees ee 2 170 175 153 193 
Si seniedll ee dE TES S Te 180 178 165 236 
“RS 202 |. oss 221 350 |..-..... 307.3 218 212 223 259 
ieee  y ipeenateses 190 218 | 1096.5 197. 2 167 201 161 200 
YAS ae gg TR 176 173 | 167.7 158. 8 154 178 129 196 
ae 151 232 172 163 | 179.9 159. 1 170 175 127 199 
=.  & 219 272 | 240.7 245. 9 196 216 188 201 
bruary--. ge 203 256 | 233.2 225. 2 192 > a ee 195 
arch...... | Se 193 249 | 221.7 210. 8 181 jae! 191 
ieaioes ee 191 239 | 211.3 204. 8 171 204 166 190 
cee  . Shee 187 230 | 185.7 201.7 166 MD Liccosaaws 191 
oo at ee EE 186 223 | 183.3 197.7 162 | ae 192 
casino leet lla 186 216 178. 8 194. 1 159 200 150 196 
aS a ianinasmiiaeen 183 211 | 177.0 190. 0 160 Sy 199 
ptember . 590 4. weances« 183 201 | 180.6 187.0 160 ke 207 
vee . 3 eee 185 194 | 184.5 180. 7 156 195 138 219 
over ber _ . ee 184 189 | 182.7 172.8 151 ee 214 
mber... BPO Livcwwndes 183 188 | 178.2 167.9 148 | ae 2? 209 
puary..... | ee 180 181 | 176.9 164. 0 147 186 131 206 
bruary-.. | DRA 179 179 | 172.3 161.8 147 | 204 
arch... ne > eae 177 177 | 172.4 160. 0 146 | {a 201 
chen 15S |... ....<n4 180 175 | 164.5 160. 3 148 180 128 197 
ee | ae 178 175 | 162.1 160. 6 155 577 |. cumnenns 194 
RE ae:  _) Seeeee c= 178 174 | 162.8 159. 9 156 | re 197 
——— ph See 175 173 | 163.9 160. 3 157 177 126 201 
| I ia us cnc seh 175 173 | 164.7 156. 3 155 oo Ra 195 
eeepvem ber . . 4 a 174 170 | 165.7 154. 3 158 | aes 193 
eeetober_____ i Av semidsten 172 169 164. 5 155. 2 159 174 129 190 
bvember . . 9 Sia 174 163 | 170.6 157. 6 162 _ | See 188 
beember... UP lvcueduwnne 172 163 | 171.9 155. 8 161 | en 183 
} ’ 
157 223 170 163 | 174.7 157.0 163 171 131 184 
155 222 170 165 | 175.3 157.5 161 : {ae 192 
156 228 171 168 } 181.0 160. 3 163 a 196 
156 229 174 168 | 185.0 162. 0 167 174 126 196 
149 232 171 166 | 186.5 159. 8 170 Se 199 
149 232 170 164 | 181.0 159. 3 178  , eee 198 
145 231 170 162 | 179.8 156. 5 180 176 124 192 
142 233 171 162} 175.3 154. 5 175  . eet 190 
145 232 174 162} 173.4 157.8 172 _ ) Sees: 210 
148 235 171 161} 181.1 158. 1 171 176 125 212 
153 243 173 160 | 181.6 1g. 8 173 ee ow 209 
154 247 176 160 | 182.5 163. 4 174 | 210 
156 251 178 161 183. 2 165. 4 174 175 131 211 
158 261 180 162} 183.4 167.0 170 Ee 208 
155 264 180 162} 180.1 165. 4 167 gg Ce 206 
154 262 184 161 | 181.4 164. 7 166 178 126 207 
153 261 179 160 | 180.4 163. 7 165 Ses 205 
151 262 179 158 | 178.3 162. 6 163 _ | eee 199 
151 265 182 157 | 173.3 162. 6 163 180 125 195 
151 271 182 160 | 170.6 165. 2 162 BOE Livducuote 200 
158 272 184 163 | 169.9 166. 9 162 2 ee 206 
161 273 186 167 | 169.0 170, 2 163 180 133 #8 
162 276 181 167 | 168.5 169. 8 163 BNO Vienvtmies 
160 279 198 168 | 169.8 BPR © Bnbecitcedacdsccuchseceweved 213 
































6 52 commodities in 1920; 53 commodities from August, 1920, to December, 1921, 
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Cost of Living in Chile 


HE high cost of living is the subject of an article by Dr. Moiy 
Poblete Troncoso, chief of the Chilean Labor Office, whig 
appears in the September 4, 1924, issue of El Mercurio, 8, 

tiago (p. 3). According to the author, the fundamental causes , 
the high cost of living are insufficient production, money depreciatio, 
irregularity of consumption, and lack of economic education. 

e iollowing statement taken from this article shows how 4 
income of Chilean manual workers and office employees is expende 








con 
calc 
in | 


AVE 


Manual Office 
workers employees 
(per cent) (per cent) —_ 

OT ey eee ees eee 60 45 
SS ES SS Ce a ee a Fs spe 8 20 
RRS Lae ae mie ne. Seep 15 10 
Beene Git Is « « cle sieaccahadacsaenen bith 7 8 
EE Xe RE Ee en EEE S| 10 17 


The table below gives per cent of expenditures for cost-of-livin 
items of manual workers in specified countries, as shown by Doct 
Troncoso: 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF COST OF LIVING OF MANUAL WORKERS IN 
SPECIFIED COUNTRIES 





Per cent expended for each item by manual 
workers of— 





Item 
Unite 


State 


: Argen- : atte 
Chile tina Belgium | Germany 





8 A a 15 
a ES a Ss 7 
NN REY LAER EP SE) Ee 10 
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Carrot 
Herriz 
Red b 
Beef, f 
Mutte 
Beef, 1 
Cheesi 
Veal, { 
Perch 
Bream 
Cod, f 
Eggs _ 
Pike, | 
Salmo 
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PRICE OF FOOD IN 


FINLAND 


Prices and Caloric Value of Foods in Finland, December, 1924 


HE following table, taken from Social Tidskrift No. 1, 1925, 
- issued by the Social Ministry of Finland, shows prices of the 
most important food articles, the number of calories. they 
contain, the number of kilograms or other units of measure per 1,000 
calories, and the cost per 1,000 calories at current prices in Finland 
in November and December, 1924: 


AVERAGE PRICE OF VARIOUS FOODS IN FINLAND IN DECEMBER, 1924, PER 
UNIT OF MEASURE AND PER 1,000 CALORIES 


[Penni at par=0.193 cent; exchange rate varies. Kilogram=2.2 pounds; liter=1.06 quarts] 
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Article 








—_—_— 


Unit 





Calories 


per 
unit of 
measure 


Unit of 
measure 
per 1,000 
calories 


December, 1924 





unit of 
measure 


Price per | 


! 
} 


Price per 
1,000 
calories 


Price per 
1,000 
calories 
in No- 
vember, 
1924 














Rye meal, Common. -..............---.. Kilogram - 
Oatmedl . «tittbandwiisrecnnnapgesndcasies ~~ eee 
Pete tticinwivecavkthctusbonedet 5 liter_...- 
Dette SS dk conc cc ccaenbeneerenbke Kilogram... 
Ryomealhpmameed.. .......- 2... 222622522. Dt wee 
SS, ea Sas 
St ncapedesenniausedseesth Hoek Sigg ie 
Peat, GiiNii cain nnn. supathboed-acded |...do Seta ge 
SR eee Ties aay eng s EE ee Ee 
Wheat Soeur, Dest... ............--2- sabe BY | Gea 
EES ORE EE SS ae ee EAD | Yaa te 
Ee a pac ee es eT st Ls ed: 
OS es SS a os - e e ui GG 3 52 
OO RMN 65 mamnennnocedene dcsiue oe 
Se CO... channncace=skianenduee Liter... -.- 
9 se ee, F Kilogram_- 
Ss Sa ae O32. 
sh a eu@Ous..s- 
oe “SS ae Sse Gens. .s. 
SS SS eA: ee Liter...-..- 
Wheat bread, second quality.........__- Kilogram. - 
AIOE” Si: RS SR! G0. citss 
es. 5). a conenctutwoced lbs ee, 
EE SRT Marae oar eee 
HOSTING SE NOES nce cnececn land ee 
Wheat bread, first quality_............../__- EE: 
ig ESSE ARE "Soa eee 1 Biiccesu 
Pork; Giese, WeOO.. ..........4.- 5. dost nal GO. is: 
ee ee UT ON 
OE ee oe ee ey aye eee ee is Os £8445 
Herring, fresh, smali_.................-- er re 
ee On nc conc em cuceced ahi * Vet 
Beef, fresh, soup meat_.............-.--- Dye Samet 
Mutton, fresh, roast................-..-- sxpO@eiccans 
J} ~ kA eae seer ee ee 
Yo | a ee ba! slltiedlhe 
Veul Sapp che doeie We be bs 
PWR ares h. nicbb~ dsdhide add ddewbiie J oY Wer 
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BEAVVssee 


$9 62 69 bo OP 60 9 Go 60 CO 
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BRASS 


NOMI Aaesss 


CN wows 
— mm CO 
Sao 

fo-) 


Ps 
ABE 
~J — 
w» So G0 


2, 476 


7, 776 
1, 019 
2, 575 
3, 569 
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PRR. osu. 


Penni 
342 
452 
399 
456 
461 
510 
392 
522 
603 
629 
630 
673 

1, 852 
748 
82 
557 

1, 861 
996 


1, 728 
212 
913 
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WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR 
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Salaries and Retirement Provision for Firemen and Policemen in Sa) fm ue 









































































Francisco ' ‘at 
M 
. . Auto! 
MENDMENTS to the city charter of San Francisco, adopted fH * ries 
at the election held November 4, 1924, materially improy 2 
the financial condition of the firemen and policemen of tha; « 
city. 
The following table shows the schedules for the two departments 
e . ° K I , Al 
Former salaries in the police er oohe py are given for comparison, | 
but the source from which the figures were taken did not give con. 
parative figures for the fire department nor for patrol drivers in the M 
police department. i 
SALARIES OF FIREMEN AND POLICEMEN IN SAN FRANCISCO P: 
dE BS aise se | REE Oe 8: 
Pr | F a ales s1 
: esent)| | Present) Former 
Occupation salary | Occupation } salary Salary EI 
a ie — FE poitli 
Fire department Police department B 
| 
Chief enplgecr ..... 053 .....-. 2.....-4205 $7, 200 || Chief of police_._.....-..-.-..----- | $7,200 | $6, 0 
F First assistant engineer _............-.-...- 4,800 || Captains. -....................-..- | 6,000} 4,000 
Second assistant engineer_..............-.. 4,800 || Traffic captain -..................- 4,000} 3.0% 
Ppettaion Gapem. .. 286... a. i Se Ce icieempmunswatacsmieéi 3,600} 300 
SE ae © a x 2, 620. B Liseiemaemts... ..... cwecusscesesdu. 3,000; 25 
en ES EEE ERE: 2, 67: Detective sergeants. _............. 2,760} 2,40 E 
SSE TS aE” 2, 640 || Photographers.................... 2,700! 2,40 Ki 
Chiet onpmmiors.....134....... S00... 88 GF * it ALERT: 2,640 | 2,29 Di 
Drivers, stokers, tillermen, truekmen, and OS EEE ES SF 2, 580 2, 160 Pr 
hosemen: OS SR RS 2,400 | 2, 064 T 
OO ee eS ae 3 e  | As SRE | 2,400/ 1,800 Se 
ae Te” | Se ae 2, 280 |} Patrol drivers......... Gabws oki ses P +2) 400 |........ Ge 
Ns < cackSl vcconchdbdndecesdulll 2, 400 C we 
Pilots of fireboats.......................-s4 3, 060 rig 
Marine engineers (fireboats) ..............- 3, 060 we 
| 
I 
: . ‘ BI 
Retirement is provided for as follows: = 
Firemen may retire upon application after 25 years in the service or if over 7 
55 years old, provided they have been 20 years in the service. Retirement pay Cemer 
is one-half the pay received on the date of retirement; said retirement pay to > 
continue till his death and then to continue to his widow, unless she remarries, Sh 
and to his minor children until they have attained the age of 16 years. Lo 
Policemen may be retired at 65 years of age. In the case of policemen 4 . 
deduction of $2 per month is made from their salaries and the city pays the : 
balance needed, but in the case of the firemen the city pays the entire amoutt. Cr 
Both police and firemen may be retired on account of disability at any age or ve 
any service. Mi 
Pe ogre Ki 
noes El 
7 
. . . . 4 o i 
Wages in Various Occupations in Colorado in 1924 Mi 
e 
: : : ; , Bi; 
HE following table, compiled from the nineteenth biennial repor Re 
of the Colorado Bureau of Labor Statistics for the two yeals Ch 
1923 and 1924, shows the wages actually paid in various occl " 
pations in Colorado in 1924. ,* 
M: 





1 National Federation of Federal Employees. The Federal Employee, Washington, January, 1{25, p.?! 
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WAGES IN COLORADO IN 1924 
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Cc Vv y ADO IN 1924 
GES ACTUALLY PAID IN VARIOUS OCCUPATIONS IN COLOR 
WA : 
































| Wages 
= : Wages | Industry and occu- per 
Wages Industry and occu- 
Industry and oceu- per pation week pation week 
pation week 
* 
} ries: 
ge = ; Clay products estab- Cones Sotneiana yt io $45. 00 
Automobile agencies, lishments—Con. F Shipping clerks... 20. 00 
acce ssories, and re- Assistant machine- 1 $0.45 Ironers, female..... 22. ~ 

airs: 5 MOB «456405 cn00e- aie 4 Ot decane 24. 

M echanics. helpers. oy = Bris w beelers_...- : ° }- pene - --| 22.00 

Mechanic. a; Molders--.....---- | 

automobile-tire facto- ag ge 1. 40 ry ee rh Ks hea ; “4 “4 
~ ties: ing an yeing | Porters............. 5. Oi 
Rubber workers - - - = yn RS 50 Bell boys "Ah. ae 225. 00 

Tire builders_- a ; Cleaners -..---.---- 27. 00 | Elevator operators_| 2? 45. 00 

Cutters and asse Drivers .....--.<as0 30. Housekeepers, fe- 
blers— 24. 50 DIGS... ccwcnwde soil 40.00 | EPS a NS 275. 00 

Males — 17. 50 Pressers— DEMS... cotieates ex 2 50. 00 
F emales - - pant ly Y ree 32. 50 Pantry girls wre 255. 00 

Accessories WOr Females....-.- 27.50 | PM cnow LS 

i 26. 00 Spotters— Draftsmen_........ ? 150. 00 
ramen. 16. 00 - ar pa Machinists........- '. 624 
CRED + « ~~ = = . Females--.....- . . 

Inspectors - - i ta — Bushelwomen.- .- ---. 17. 50 ; Nel remy 

Machine-shop em 30. 00 Creameries: 00 3 Per day. 

. <9 oP ~ stock Butter makers ----- hen 00 | Machinists’ help- a 
tore ees a ; eS ou ener . 
room employees. -| 23.00 | Salesmen ---.......- 30. 00 | Bulldozer opera- 

Paint and carpen- | Laborers.......---- 20. 00 ng AT ter 1. 62 
ter shop em- 28.50 | Cheese makers_..-. 25. 00 Bulldozer opera- 
ployees . -.-~---~- | Department stores: tors’ helpers_____- 1, 55 

gn eR _ 25.00 Buyers. .--....--.-- —_ = Blacksmiths... _.... 1, 80 
ployees-~.-..---- On | salesmen _-------.- 50 | iths’ hel 

Electricians. ......- 25.00 | oeennen =. 3. SoS 17. 50 a tm nal 1, 52 

Bottling works: 20. 00 Floor managers....| 25. 00 Car builders... 1. 52 
Bottlers_..-.------- 17. 50 Be wi A ah ance 18. 50 Carpenters......... 1,55 
Laborers..--------- aed Wagon boys..-----| 15.00 Molders........ an i F 

Bakeries: 35. 00 Elevator operators, 00 Core makers___.__- 1.75 

Bakers_.----------- 30.00 | female. --........- 20. Cupola men.......- 1, 624 

Drivers ee 22. 50 | Wrappers, female - - 12, 00 dries: 

Floor men - -_..--.. > : SNES: endl 10.00 || Laundries: 30. 00 

“secs rw 25.00 | Cash girls....- } pe 

Shipping clerks. - -- . Deus staves: Engineers.......... 37. 50 

ic Be oe Se ae 24.00 | Pharmacists... --- = = | Markers. -.....-..-- 26. 00 

ons aee.-5.- 00 | Porters | ing || Washers 25. 00 

Dry pan men--..--- 22. 50 Sede-fouuhain em- Females. __. 15. 00 

Pressmen - .-.------ 29. 50 ployees— \ i. See 22. 50 

Truckers_..--.----- 97.50 | Males._....-.-- 24.00 | Finishers, female_..| 15. 00 

Setters......--.---- 20. 00 Females bp sathelebanedl 14. 00 Ironers, female..__. 15. 00 

General yardmen - - s Clerks— Mangle girls ...-... 12. 50 

Carnes Ses euto Be- ales_..-..--.- 22. 50 Seamstresses___---- 18, 00 

pair works: L Females_.....-- 22, 30) Sorters, female_.__. 15. 00 

| ee Office employees.--| 22. 60 Starchers, female...| 16 00 

Blacksmiths _ _._-.- 30. 00 Cashiers, ener rr j emma \ 

Blacksmiths’ help- 7.59 || Foundry and machine Pattey os and drivers! 94.50 
nr Hh 00 shops: 33.75 — i 34.50 

oc swine 30. Truck drivers... ..- 3 4. 00 Molders <i, ANP ER 2 200. 00 

Woodworkers. .-..- 82. 50 ‘Teamsters. --.--.-- 34.00 ot a 84.75 

Cement works: 1.39 Electricians. --_.-.- 36. 00 Packers, female....| 21.75 

Shovel runners.----| 1.90 |) Blseksmiths.-—. *5.00 |! oi production and re 

Shovel runners-_-..-. . yet Sale as ‘ “ 

Shovelcranemen...} 1,42 a camden are -——~ ay went 2 180. 00 

Locomotive engi- 1.50 OEB...- -- 92 mnnooree 36.00 Boile rmakers......| * 5.75 
RE . Boiler makers_--..- ' on wakesn 

Locomotive _ fire- Le Batis makers 13.60 .o | $4.25 
te re . elpers.-..-.----- it eo 85.75 

Crusher men...--.-] 1,43 Pattern makers...) * 6.40 a 85.75 

Crusher men’s _ Pattern makers’ | | “0 ema — 
helpers meen en eee , eipers.....---.-- 3 : ee ee es 88 8 5. 35 

Millers - - -.....---- . ° = Carpenters... ...-- 3 . t0 mlarneenunen.. . 8 5. 00 

Elec cians... 1.55 Ce —* makers... 2 5. 00 Car repairmen-. ._- we 

uiectricians. ....... : ore MAKers.--.-..- " ’ 

Assistants -_-.-......-. : . = Cupola men..-..... * 5. 50 yO carer 6 8 4,00 

Machinists - --.... 5: Flour mills: ners......| %5.75 

Machinists’ help-| ERS ae ee nessa sees 

Seleietiedtetateaieieceeteieed 1 ” 48 POGRGiE....... -ss00<- 284.00 Pi fitters onmenee 8 5.40 

Blacksmiths... 148 Truck drivers.....- ‘aa Pine fitters’ help- 

Repair men---..... 1°38 Warehousemen - - .. be 00 a ae $3. 75 

General laborers- - 2175. 00 Laborers.....----.- 2 15, 00 Still S hakeoe Wo Kae 34.95 

Chemists_......... 175. Engineers... --.---. = Boiler-house __fire- 

C heuniete’ assist- 2110.00 || Furniture factories: : pel oe 5 4.65 

Cay ‘Seahicte etabe| mph. ceeNGERaR p95 || suill tremens.) 94.68 

es * of 3 
phe ay Cabinetmakers..... { 1, 85 Still cleaners......- 4. 50 
Machinemen - - .... 10.50 








2 Per month, 
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8 Per day. 
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WAGES ACTUALLY PAID IN VARIOUS OCCUPATIONS IN COLORADO IN 1924—(op 
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a 
Industry and occu- _— Industry and occu- i Industry and occu- Wage 
er 
pation week pation week pation | week 
my —_ 
Oil production and re- Reduction works—Con. Restaurants—Con. 
fining workers—Con. Blacksmiths’ help- Bus boys-...-....-. $13.5 
Car loaders........| *# $4. 25 G. Siuccsvdnivewd $24. 50 . aaa 17. 
Coal unloaders.---. 3 4. 00 Pipe fitter foremen- 37. 10 Waitresses ......__. | 14.0) 
Refinery pump- Pipe fitters’ helpers 24. 50 Pantry girls_...__- | 17.9 
house engineers. 33.85 Car unloaders.....- 24. 50 || Sheet-métal works: Autor 
Refinery gaugers-.. 33.75 Amalgamators ----.. 28. 00 Truck drivers......| 21, MpBookb 
8 4. 25 Sample buckers. ..-. 32. 00 Laborers. -......... 1, 35 Boot 2 
Field pumpers-..... i 93.75 Tank sluicers--.... 40. 00 Galvanizers__...__- 1. 47 BOOTS | 
| “ - ° > Aha ara ebgevbubs 24. 50 a aaa Gales... 1g) MEOXeS, 
.7 estaurants: ed ie «ity Boxes, 
Teamsters. -.-..--- 33. 50 Cooks— Sheet-metal work- eS Bread 
Laborers.......<.s- 32.00 ea ae 35. 00 el obit... - ’ arpet 
Reduction works: Females... .... 20. 00 Can makers -.-..-- ars & 
Machinists. -....... 31. 50 Second cooks— Painters. .......... railr 
Machinists’ helpers 24. 00 RSE SF 27. 00 Millwrights_______. E lothi 
Millmen_.......... 24. 50 Females --.-..... 15. 00 Firemen and engi- lothi: 
Roaster firemen_... 25. 00 Dishwashers— SS onfec 
Pattern makers -... 35. 00 eee 17. 50 oppe! 
Blacksmiths -...... 37. 10 Females --.-.-... 12. 00 - 
utler: 
Dyeing 
1 Per hour. 3 Per day. Flectri 
Found 
In the industries given, female employees work 8 hours a day, 
Male employees work mostly 8 hours a day, but in some cases the — 
working day is 9 hours, and in a very few 10 hours. Machi 


Monthly wages paid for farm labor in 1924 varied in the different it" 
counties of the State from $40 (in Alamosa County) to $70 (in Yuma Meer: 


County). In 10 of the 32 counties the rate paid was $60 per month. Rhbe 
In all cases board was‘also given. cree 


laugh 
tation 
eam 





parat 
Average Weekly Earnings of Employees in Massachusetts Manulac-filfraie 
turing Establishments Mle 


All oth 
7 


HE table following, furnished by the Massachusetts Department 
of Labor and Industries, shows the average weekly earning 
of workers employed in 453 manufacturing establishments of 


the State in December, 1924. Adj 
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L VERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS OF EMPLOYEES IN 453 MANUFACTURING ESTAB- 
LISHMENTS IN MASSACHUSETTS, WEEK ENDING NEAREST THE 15TH OF DECEM- 





































= BER, 1924 
. 7 ee bit 
Average weekly earnings of wage 
= : ° = ae earners in December, 1924— 
ndustry lishments 
: reportin 
. = Males Females | Both sexes 
2. 
4B  xtomobiles, including bodies and parts ---.__..-._-_-- 11 $32, 21 $16, 53 $30. 98 
0 we EE ee a 11 26. 91 17. 40 23. 32 
"3g Mapoot and shoe cut stock and findings..-..............-. 35 24. 21 14. 64 21. 46 
7 EpBoots pe One ntldin wr cnnhecnacceneanwctbiu 29 22. 53 14. 45 20. 93 
8] MEDOXCS, PAPCT ~~~ ~~~ ~~~ - eee - === 18 24. 96 14. 38 21. 34 
‘ 63 Boxes, wooden packing abate shea chaieieieeieeiieiateeieteteteted thet ttt ttl Ct thie PE 23. 89 
Bread and other bakery products --..........-.-.-..-.. 23 26. 58 14. 39 23, 57 
g Megcorpets and rugs... tiacmieeeninaeean tien conceit Mebahaineal:-<-bGiettel 25. 08 
8 ars and general shop construction and repairs, steam 
r fC os ee a Sees 33. 12 
al JRRNG, HE Ganado Se sd bboneweemewewwwenesdsdine ap od 19 26. 88 14, 04 19, 58 
INE, SEE Binh ei cles cccwesccercceuwsbscdivnes td 20 32. 52 16, 54 18. 50 
0 onfectionery----- AS > 5 Ces Ger yt LER S 9 25. 34 16. 37 19. 11 
ee ES ee) eee ee eee 26. 76 
otton goods. ...-.-- En Eb on ateemmewmpeeune bawhtlen be 14 22. 67 18. 76 20. 67 
utlery and tools - --...--. leeccirmereecccweuselscduln an st 11 24. 78 16. 44 24. 32 
— Hipyeing and finishing, textiles.........................- 4 28. 31 17. 76 24. 13 
Fiectrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies_________- 4 29. 00 17.17 27.42 
eg i Te ne IN AE On eae eee. a” a 28. 78 
SEAMS 2 Pe eee ee a 13 33. 73 21. 02 27. 68 
'Y. Mmosiery and knit goods.__..............-..-..-.-.-.-- 6 31. 87 17. 62 19. 39 
he Mmmewelry-----------__- i ciehieniedanienn Pabvere~edneietmiiene 14 29. 69 16. 19 24. 88 
leather, tanned, curried, and finished__.-........______ 14 27. 98 15. 70 26. 97 
i iachine- shee SESSA SPUR SRE eee ae 9 26, 22 19. 63 28. 92 
EE atin dt cinle dd deddddabunn sce. wtlinks Seeded sdbbee hd LU ES yes 28.17 
Nt MiMusical instruments -.-.----.---.--...........--...-... # 32. 53 17. 36 28. 12 
na Mee eper Sy Re AES EER RG E Bec 2 5 15 30. 01 16. 60 26. 39 
EE CU osc cocuncessccccococcce a6sw~sgbhbbia del thads ho abbbidhoodelwe tld hadinbmeninel-s 25. 81 
NIN 3g, occas woeeec aces 8 27. 53 14. 75 25. 27 
| et Ni SM AEE OA TAT DIEEEEL ARS Sliee kDa! pt EP Late: 33. 16 
te a ee pipiniaale 10 25. 79 16. 74 20. 38 
laughtering and meat packing -__-............--.-._-- 4 28. 36 14, 92 27.16 
(SNE ME Shc dinths od owe. aedel.d..otdodd 1 bbe. ce 5 30. 80 17. 44 22. 75 
team fittings and steam and hot-water heating ap- 
RE EE Ae OD ES SI SR eke 5 eNO mS AN eee eee * ee Tes 27. 42 
SL) ll ig BSP iS al Se SI a Sah SNES ESR PERSE NS | EAR oe 29. 00 
iC- extile machinery and parts. _-...............-...-_-.- 4 30. 37 17,41 27. 02 
ES he aja. fit ~All APE ial ie teal 6 28. 07 13. 33 24, 14 
Woolen and worsted goods-._.._....__. bs a et ag 0 Ba 24 27. 43 18. 47 23. 69 
EB a ear ae Lae ee 59 30. 51 16. 44 26. 47 
re ee ie BME as © ehaieh a Dol eae a ee 453; . 257 16. 76 24, 23 
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abor Statistics. 


Adjustment of Salaries of Civil-Service Employees, St. Paul, Minn. 


N OCTOBER 14, 1922, the city council of St. Paul passed an 
ordinance providing, among other things, for the annual 
revision of salaries of city civil-service employees on the basis 

if changes in the cost of living, as shown by the index numbers of 

At the time of the 

bassage of the ordinance, salaries were revised (see MontHLy LABOR 

Keview, August, 1923, pp. 110-114) to allow for the increased cost 

ifliving. On June 1, 1923, however, the time of the next revision, the 

weau’s figures showed practically no change, and therefore no salary 
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By ordinance No. 6446, effective January 1, 1925, the city coungj 
has made a revision of salaries in the graded service effective unti 
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June 30, 1925, as follows: 


RATE OF WAGES PER MONTH OF GRADED CIVIL-SERVICE EMPLOYEEs, 


ST. PAUL, MINN., AS ADJUSTED JANUARY Il, 1925 
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= 2 a ee — ood m 
| = Saw! 
ener ae attiaaed Increase ioe 
: to offset | Adjusted | : to offset | Adjus ian 
ereesC | cost-of- | entrance | erence | cost-of- | entrang Mm Misc 
Standard rate salary living t. d Standard rate salary Ms a | rate to : 
increase une 30, t ncrease | June: 0 
(1916) since 1925 (1916) Since | rite 
1916 1916 | s, lea 
Leat 
a .. Furs 
Per cent Per cent | Boot 
alin TESETIS. $32. 50 52} $49.40 |) No. 13........-...- $95. 00 46| sinnge Mis 
EE cenahtecedenel 40. 00 52 60.80 |, No. 14.......--.... 100. 00 44) idgue SUD 
No. 3_---...-c.-.--| 4500 52 68. 40 || No. 15... ........-.- 110. 00 42| iam Pear 
Nos4_-----.-....--| 50.00 52 76.00 || No.16.---.-. .----| 125. 00 40| im . 
wanes ....... 4c 55. 00 52 I 150. 00 34) 201.9 0 
DERE ...< onnckatmemers 60. 00 52 « » * “S Se 175. 00 30) 2.39 a 
| RS SF a Sie 65. 00 52 4 3% * Beare 185. 00 2 i 26 bemica 
Malis... --.) a AL. 70. 00 52 106. 40 || No. 20.....---__._- 200. 00 2 | 282 Drug 
Noi@......iu.i..) 7000 52 114.00 || No. 21.......--..-- 225. 00 22 | 74H Pain 
BMer30...... cic... 80. 00 52 121.60 || No. 22............. 250. 00 i8| 2.9mm Amn 
BEL. nelammanadl 85. 00 50 197.50 || No. 23............. 300. 00 8| 32.9 Stise 
More3...... cis 90. 00 48 133. 20 |, No. 24......_.-.._. > ema EEE rae To 
| 
1 Flat rate, not entitled to adjusting or seniority increases. sper... 
The above schedule includes certain intermediate rates which were" 
not in the original (1922) salary classification. Thus, rates Nos. 3, aw 
in 
5, 7, 11, 13, 15, 19, 21, and 24 are new. , 
ben yao To 
4 extiles: 
Earnings of Factory Employees in New York, December, 1924 9 *: 
° e ce. Cott 
HE following table, supplied by the bureau of statistics andj cot 
* ° € 
information of the New York State Department of. Labor, 
shows, by industries, the average weekly earnings of factory 7 
employees in New York City and the whole State in December, 1924: thing 
AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS OF FACTORY EMPLOYEES IN NEW YORK, = 
DECEMBER, 1924, BY INDUSTRY Wom 
Oe — Steet eaters: <= Wom 
. isis Miso 
Industry _ N a: i Laun 
Tot 
Stone, clay, and glass products: nod, be’ 
Miscellaneous stone and mineral products..............----.--..--.-.--.+.--.- $33. 65 $49.07 Flour 
EE .0n. ccncptaddeangpescoredncerqteunpeqnenqssoneses 31. 92 30. 7 Fruit 
Bee) See ees . 0 i. a a a. A - id a 24. 69 30. 61 Groce 
(ORR SG ge Pe RT, FRR OE PRE i  . eeeel 27.75 32. 01 Meat 
Breac 
ee ee ee Se ee a es 29. 21 36. 3 Conf 
Beve 
Metals, machinery, and conveyances: Cigar 
Gold, Be Re a ee See ae ee 30, 03 33, 38 
Brass, copper, al © RNT™ ARR EES BS Bes SO Se ie AEE 2st ee re Sess! 28. 06 27.8 Tor 
Pig iron and rolling-mill products... ...........-.....--.---..--.-+..-++--.-- ) i = oo 
Structural and architectural ironwork... ........-...-----------«+----------- 34.14 37. Hater, li 
Ghest-metel work and har@wWare............22--22-220--222-2000-------0tdedd 28. 28 re 
Oe i. cc ennnuatinibhecovecssusasaaee 26. 03 z= Gre 
Cooking, heating, and ventilating appliances.....................----..------ 30. 44 31.74 
Machinery (including electrical appliances) ................-.....-.----.---- 30. 63 30. Uf ; 
Automobiles, Sa allt emeeee 31.73 35. UE’ Avera 
Cars, locomotives, and railroad repair shops.............----..----------.--- 33. 22 34.0 
in. os cilibohenimenimnuninnadbabeerccodsuonce 34.71 35. 
I a oa eamesebnesacsectese 27.13 2. 
i aissasectecdginatint tiene nihibeinhindbtilibididnerrinadathenentineoetwonned 30.67) 3 








1 Average weekly earnings not computed because number of employees too small. 
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Whole New You 
cnwastey State City 
ood manufactures: — ; 
sawmill and planing-mill produets.....-....-.2-.---22.222 222s. eee $28. 58 $30. 45 
Fusnitgse ONG ORES WEEE nob enone - bee nne-qaneconadapsiinnconaddnapadbe< 28. 88 33. 35 
Pianos, organs, and other musical instruments --__..-....-......-.-.2222.22-- 31. 50 33. 76 
Miscellaneous wood and allied products_.......--.22.22---ssceeL eset eee ee- 25. 09 23.74 
Te dd ide dob ad oh BI ii a od he dk d- S483 28. 67 29. 92 
rs, leather and rubber goods: 
Leather . ---- 222-222-222 oe nent et ons 05s sc emenesces~ sects ccmncceseecest= ee as 
NR Son cascnccvesncvacnncesshtsenccenedbcapinnapbiantivctnasteydl 39. 30 39. 30 
ci cadsadecinwagenecksceeecdasiiestioatcktbiaestesuiel 25. 55 27.75 
Miscellaneous leather and canvas goods_-_.-..........-...-....-.-.---.--.-_- 25. 76 30.75 
Rubber and gutta-percha goods... -...-..---.---.---4--2-- +--+. enee--------- 26, 91 26. 23 
Poitl, DOFM, WONG, COMUNE, TEI, O66... nce cence cece cece ccccsnsee 23. 62 26. 40 
eng andl EE RSI a Oe RRA: eR a eR 25. 96 29. 27 
bemicals, oils, paints, etc.: 
SAGE OE EE SA a Rat ee 28. 48 22. 58 
Paiste, dyem, am@@icolors.c. .... . obo. .-.- co5- 242 snd - 5-22.22 o--- 222 -e- 27. 19 27. 85 
Animal and mineral oil products... --.-...-.--..2----L.2.-.2s-+------------- 28. 59 30. 05 
Miscellaneous chemical products.......-....-.....--.-2....--.-2------------ 30. 47 28. 85 
ti iintdbadegnmlitammanedenaenenioncamailondredibesdeahapouintstes 28. 98 28. 01 
—sehst cca bebhoccasfitpoocegobthn cde F6h eon} cthd o- i bbillincobdilibeserccabeecee 28. 71 (1) 
inting and paper goods: 
PE IN WEB i6. do 5 aii aid <mdnin nn scan en Sag nos cekbocemceccecee= 24. 96 26. 71 
Miscellaneous paper Goods. . . ......--..+---.-002---ns-<-----s0e---+--------- 26. 72 28. 63 
Printing and EE ob dite o in iic dns dhiapo<deghtnendbdeecooiweecon 37. 03 39. 08 
Seine tet tt dndddn saab Mbp oh cobiiti is+ dis ds dbttina) titi cdeneewse 34. 13 36. 33 
xtiles: ; 
AS SRC A EN AER ye NR Bi EEE. AR 20. 65 22. 35 
i ies MM ite ate tn heel Peeps tee BL SBI AT 25. 61 (1) 
CUOG Bc nwa qe gertese-o--< gc pnndpsucpecdecsdsdepenbaesahedcoconabgaen Bs B8 Te ccna oct 
Cotton and woolen hosiery and knit goods. -.--.-...-.-..--2----..2.-.----- 18.71 (') 
Other tempues amd allied prodwets . .- oe i co cccccccccclacctcce- 24.01 25. 11 
BUCO CUO es I. ee a 22. 42 24. 07 
lothing, millinery, laundering, etc.: a4 
Men’s clothing. .... Steet he nde dhdiadadind c044s ds5-itl~-o-spdumeer chek botke 27. 66 31. 95 
lan oe oc oa aineihistibiensamminm momar radar 19. 20 27. 37 
WOGGE ON 1 Le hee abi k din db. hed Li edo -  S--bS 31. 37 32. 98 
Women’s underwear and furnishings.......-.-.-.-.-.....-...-.-.-.-.----.-- 21. 21 22. 04 
WE OOS 6 2 Socdacbbs paces eccwasinlscesscaphebbabaedse tbe daweiees 27.02 27. 02 
MAIO RONG as 5 5-6 ate eins pine $45 - ceed gsind ot dene ta -spenmeinnas ee 19. 82 20, 28 
Laundering, Cleaning, dyeing, etc... ... 22... sick t eee e eee c eee e- ee 19. 42 20. 30 
PG denuadl. <casithihis ceciand<nomenereriin>stnnlibdedinatestesiien 24. 88 28. 36 
od, beverages, and tobacco: 
Flour, feed, and other cereal products -..........-......-...-----.----------- 29. 70 30. 03 
Fruit and vegetable canning and preserving-.-...........-.-.--------------- 23. 29 26.75 
ee i 8. owen adanecbabdecedorsedures att 28. 06 29. 47 
lieth san rons cagnananetiossivediitedsavigeiiber 30. 94 32. 63 
Bread and other bakery products 25. 23 25. 51 
SEE LEENA, CNPP, EG EE nae 22. 50 22. 90 
ti, ab bpebebianneceeunncues choowevatanmmndhmeantihnenmmunie 32. 64 38. 23 
Cigars and other tobacco products 20. 33 21. 36 
IN deletes cata onnnapananunnanncngtnbiahhevdsdiabenaiianapils 25. 42 25. 57 
TEER SA LAGO ALLEL LEADS TORE Te Pe TR FE to 24. 35 34. 29 
al tient ies a nmnmainnacrosneaesshcsenninipaseciaipbidistegiiira dimmed 28. 26 29. 65 











‘Average weekly earnings not computed because number of employees too small. 
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Wages in Ohio Coal Mines, 1923 * 


HE total wage and salary payments for the year 1923 vo, 

z reported to the Department of Industrial Relations of (hj, 

by the owners or operators of 1,218 coal mines. The pay y) 

of these mines for the year amounted to $70,994,928, of whig 

$70,237,283 was paid to the wage earners and $757,645 to the cleric 

or office force. Twelve of the 30 coal-producing counties had py 

rolls in excess of $1,000,000. 

The distribution of 57,872 employees in the different wage group 

for the week of greatest employment during the year ending Decey 
ber 31, 1923, is shown in the following table: 


CLASSIFIED AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES OF EMPLOYEES IN OHIO COAL Ming 
DURING WEEK OF GREATEST EMPLOYMENT IN 1923, BY OCCUPATION 








Number receiving each classified weekly wage 





| $15 $20 $25 $30 $35 $40 $50 

Under| and and and and and and e i 

$15 | under | under | under | under} under 8 
$20 | $25 | $30 | $35 $40 — so | 


| 


Occupation 





Pick miners! 262} 383] 587] 717 | 671 533 645 312 | 
Machine miners and helpers 23 44 59 164 206 285 2, 036 
Loaders (including drillers and 
shooters) 752 847 | 1, 669 | 2,482 | 3, 343 6,992 | 9, 248 4, 922 | 
Inside day workers 143 173 590 501 685 | 2,271) 5,884) 1,366 | 
Outside day workers 147 144 487 | 1, 162 762 | 1,430 1, 008 | 











1, 327 | 1, 591 | 3,392 | 5,026 | 5,667 | 11, 511 9, 644 | 


























1 Pick and machine mines. 


Wages in Oregon Industries, 1923 


VERAGE daily wages of employees in the various industries i 
Oregon are given in the eleventh biennial report of the burea 
of labor of that State. It is stated that in all of the industrie 

for which figures are given there was in 1923 an increase both i 
number of employees and in wages over those in 1922. The followin 
table shows the average daily wages in specified industries in 1923. 





1Ohio. Departmemt of Industrial Relations. Division of Labor Statistics. Report No.6. Statisti 
of mines and quarriesin Ohio, 1923. Columbus, 1924. 
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WAGES IN OREGON INDUSTRIES 


AVERAGE DAILY WAGES IN SPECIFIED OREGON INDUSTRIES, 1923 



































































































Ie Females 
10 
) Unskilled Skilled Unskilled 
HI 
r Industry Num- Num- Num- Numn- 
| ber ber ber ber 
ay of of of of 
firms |W age| firms | W age| firms |Wage) firms | Wage 
re- re- re- re- 
pg port- port- port- port- 
ing 
i 
LANGIEE .n pccnd apsvcccccnwnceceweccunscccncecosoeonese 214 |$7.06 | 214 |$4. 26 |....-2)-.. jee} & 
Wood and wood products: 
[Re « qe en NE i... pe nccsnccencencesce- 8 | G41 B71 2 Ob ath ae... 
Planers, box, barrel, pipe, and handle factories.-.}| 25 5. 58 Be eh Peis det hcun dad 25 | $3. 21 
Sash, door, and furniture factories and ready- 
AS » su dite Dene mduneue tundeh wrneeh taut 41 | 5.74 38 | 4.03 }_....-j}--.2.. 2) 293 
Shingle mills, veneer and excelsior plants........ 14 | 6. 52 BG} S76 |... hides ee 
pn AA, ER AL ene he 328 | 6.08] 363 | 3.89/....|_____- 27| 3.07 
Metal products: : 
tal Boiler, pipe, and iron foundries, patterns, heavy 
machinery, and logging equipment___...__.---- 38 | 6.00 _}* 4 Sete Gee eee Toke 
Machine, electric fixtures, elevators, and Saws...-| 14 | 6.90 IPT Se fi ak 2/1 3.12 
Sheet, ornamental iron, alloys, plating, and 
i a on deebe ical 27 | 6.99 ee ee a A Pe 
, Il 
CR 8 a ene See 79 | 6.69) 59) 4.03 |_..---|--...- 
, im Food products: 
6 Creameries and condensers...........-.--------.- 79 | 5.01 62 | 4.18 2 |$4. 18 22} 2.87 
8 Ne cue aweneumbowes 29 | 5. 86 39 | 4. 56 1 | 3.50 1| 3.13 
Fruits, vegetables, and fish....................--. 44 | 5.48 45 | 4. 33 21 | 3.06 39) 2.49 
1,8 et ee eet le an mamine iemncbes well 30 | 6. 56 42 | 4,98 9 | 3.33 27| 2.84 
Coffee, spice, extracts, sirups, pickles, and 
5 RIS Ry 1 EI AE A a SEES AS Oa 11 | 6.35 15 | 4. 22 3 | 3.32 11} 2.58 
Biscuits, confections. and paste products_-___.---- 12 | 7.15 15 | 3. 76 7 | 3.32 13 | 3.12 
ee a dae bine aaa 12 | 6. 70 13 | 5.01 1 | 3.38 2 3. O4 
ET aoe nemianaia 8 | 5.79 i 8 Cet a SB sd 
Stetina a as Titheie in cite Hikescino ocelot eneebaecoul 2) 7.11 5} 4.61 eat Qe 1 1. 50 
ay cs TEC a ES TD, ee Se SERS Te 227 | 6.23 | 246} 4.39 44 | 3.44 116 | 2.69 

















Textiles, clothing, and furnishings: 





























EEE EEE EA Te ae as 8 | 5. 56 9 | 4.10 3 | 4.03 5 | 2.80 
Wearing apparel and men’s furnishings____.__.__- 11 | 6. 96 11 | 4.77 7 | 4.39 15} 3.32 
Woolen mills and wool scouring-_-........--...--- 8 | 4.92 8 | 3. 56 7) 3.17 3] 2.21 
0 Re a Resa Rated. skins Siecle ag ae era 27 | 5.81 28 | 4. 
Paper and paper products_...........-.-..------... of 5 | 5. 43 6 | 5. 
Chemicals, soap, paint, and oils.................-.--- 13 | 6.30 RAD yd aes 
SANE CE OE e055 6 85 5 0c Kensie dnon dw onlin $0 eHie li | 6.75 12 | 4. 
ee eg EE pnb RASTER Ape IR A sia 7 | 6. 02 ak" » ee ees 
SE ES ee ee Nee. Ae 6. 13 38 | 4. 





Clay and stone products: 
Crushed rock, concrete, and marble 
Brick, tile, pottery, and asbestos 





eee www ee wee we e+ 






























Miscellaneous industries: 
Dlackamith Shans . di cnn ninsecscettedensccdcis 
Electric light and gas plants 
een, PETERS EM FEES MOCO ET BRED 1 FSH? 
SIG 5 anni J nchesegecodabapmytereipnge hd 
Garage and auto repair shops 
Laundries and dye works..........-...--.......- 
Machine shops and autogenous welding 
Mining, marble, and monumental_._............- 
2 ewspaper and job printing..........-.2...--.... 

ers 














SAD AD CE NIU On 
BAISSZSSSEB 


STE S6 |. <.supk-5i-sadbolines 

Oo Need PRN SOIR: sor 
Ltinet] pas 1 | 3.83 [ooo 
018.93 | 57) 3.20] 49° 
D-cpaeeeh 90-5668()5- 5: 








ra 
8 
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‘Includes tents, awnings, brooms, auto tops, window shades, etc. 
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The amount paid in ye per $100,000 output in the sever) 
industries in 1923 was as follows: 


Ra dl a tee anmererinnn ar deranntstet Felatior= 847, 8 
Wood and wooed produets: 


Sawmills and planers 23. 079 
Planers, box, barrel, pipe, and handle factories_____..........___ 28 719 
Sash, door, furniture factories, and ready-made houses 27, 138 
Shingle mills, veneer, and excelsior piants 23, 813 
Food products: 
Creameries and condensers 
Flour, feed, and cereals 
Fruits, vegetables, and fish 
Bakeries 
Coffee, spice, extracts, sirups, pickles, and vinegar 
Biscuits, confections, and paste products 
Meat packing 
Ice and eold storage 
en ee i nae mnamunemmmamelbllitl 
Metal products: 
Boiler, pipe, and iron foundries, patterns, heavy machinery, and 
logging equipment 
Machine, electric fixtures, elevators, and saws 
Sheet, ornamental iron, alloys, plating, and structural steel 
Paper and paper products 
Chemicals, soap, paint, and oils 
Leather and rubber 
Textiles, clothing, and furnishings: 
Cordage and bedding 
Wearing apparel and men’s furnishings 
Woolen mills and wool scouring 
Clay and stone products: 
J Crushed rock, concrete, and marble 
Brick, tile, pottery, and asbestos 





—_—ew 
— 


Wages in Sawmills and ing Camps in Oregon, Washington, and 
daho, 1924 


HE Loyal Legion of Loggers and Lumbermen, (known as the 
Four L) has pubtished reports of wages paid in the various occu- 
pations in the sawmills and logging camps of Oregon, Wash- 

ington, and Idaho, respectively, in 1924. 

n the following table data for some of the more important occupa- 
tions, taken from these reports, are presented. The lowest, highest, 
and average wages actuaily paid for an 8-hour day are presented 
separately for each specified occupation in the sawmills, and in the 
logging camps, for what are known as the “Pacific Coast division,” 
and the “‘Inland Empire division.”’ The former of these divisions 
covers Oregon and Washington west of the Cascade Mountains, and 
includes the districts of Coos Bay, Willamette Valley, Tillamook Line, 
Columbia River, southwestern Washington, Grays Harbor, Tacoma 
and vicinity, Puget Sound (Seattle district), and Northern Puget 
Sound. The “‘Inland Empire division” covers Oregon, Washington, 
and Idaho east of the Cascade Mountains and includes the districts of 
central Oregon, eastern Oregon, northern Idaho, and eastern Wash- 

ton. 

t will be noted that in some of the occupations wages are givell 
for only one of the two divisions. In some instances this seems to 
be due to the fact that, because of differing conditions, certain occu- 
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Blacks 
Boom 


a Carrie! 


Carrias 
Chaint 
Chain! 
Chain 
Dogger 
Dogge! 
Dogge! 
Dogge! 
Edger 
Edgert 
Edger! 
Filers- 
Labore 
Lath n 
Lath p 
Lath t 
Machi 

illwt 
Pilers - 
Pilers, 
Planer 
Planer 
Planer 
Planer 
Pond 1 
Sawye 
fawye: 
Sawye 
Sawye 
Setters 
Slasher 
Trimm 
Trimn 
Trimn 
Tri 





| HEpations found in one locality are not in another location. 


WAGES IN SAWMILLS AND LOGGING CAMPS 
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In other 


instances the same work is done under different occupation titles, or 


| me there is a greater subdivision of titles. For example, in the 
C 
























































Blogging industry in the Pacific Coast division all laborers are reported 
) Mgunder one name, while in the Inland Empire division there are five 
) Mjivisions of the occupation. 
\ ‘ 
3 AVERAGE DAILY WAGES IN SAWMILLS AND LOGGING CAMPS IN 1924, BY 
OCCUPATION 
Sawmills 
———— — === we ane 
f Wages per day in— 
l 
: Occupation Pacific Coast division Inland Empire division 
{ lic 
) Lowest | Highest | Average| Lowest | Highest | Average 
a ee ee ee $4.00} $8.00} $5.70] $480] $7.00) $5.75 
) BE Meta mendocecccncoksapipedsgsannnaastne 3. 50 5. 50 4.45 3. 80 4. 80 4. 00 
) Miioarrier drivers... 2.22.2 4.00}; 600} 480} 450] 600 6. 10 
) De TES wcthninnacddsranimacdhapeenasocrabpapes sidteshhaness hedsadaiod 3. 80 4. 60 8. 85 
) PE rScctchpanessopccccocccsocescoscene 2. 80 5. 00 OFS TS eelds Heese lad 
’ ON Eee ee ee eT Cee Se Sa ne Hee 3. 40 3. 80 3. 50 
) Cn ee Lee ns Hee 8. 40 6. 60 4, 35 
y Doggers, first main.__....-...-.......---------.- 3. 20 5. 00 4.D Prceeccncctoccoeosefesledss ln 
Doggers, second main... /...-...-....----.----.. 3. 20 4.0 3.85 |.-....... focapuviisilscidcicdy 
Doggers, first pony_.....................-.----_- 3. 75 4. 50 A naninsins TIS pESeTT Tee 
() Deneers, Seene POMS o. . 2... 5-2-2 0d. - ee 3. 75 4. 25 9 BB fic ces swap hood tgsk itsdustai, 
5 Edgermen....-....-- Se ee EEE Beg Ces ee 4. 60 6. 00 5. 10 
4 Edgermen, under 10-inch.-_-...........--....-.- 4. 00 7. 50 TS Fosse eee tes LEM 
' TPdgermen, over 10-inch...-.........2----.-.--. 6. 00 8. 50 BS RRR ERNIE ET 1 
RE OIE A SEALE eee ae 7. 00 14. 00 10. 60 8. 50 14. 00 11. 00 
Q et tintnnaccenetoebiceuscorasypnannns 2. 40 4. 25 3. 45 3. 20 4. 00 3. 45 
9 Lath mill bolters......... ophone «+2 4h i 3. 50 5. 00 4. 50 3. 60 5. 60 4.40 
. Py cea 6h 5506s i) eae 3. 50 6. 00 4. 65 3.75 6. 60 4. 95 
Sect acabhincvendip= Giadinagnpeapnaibes 3. 00 4. 50 3. 90 3. 20 4. 90 4.10 
ON EE TEES LINGC ELE OAL 5. 00 7.00 5. 95 4. 80 8. 00 6.10 
irek nas cthoiateactdawkdadupineeeeee 4. 00 7. 20 5. 90 4. 50 6. 60 5. 20 
RNG eI Shes wk di bk bbe & bk s 5 Cohelddeoe< 3. 00 6. 00 SO lieemarendidd~<dsaclecce Doce 
| NE NE nites, nop a bamive skatghb>odidtiipoartionéocdmditntsoatideed 3. 96 7. 60 5. 20 
PUT OI, bl iw dw uid a dobbeins cn dissecthn dab pebbhnk ci adadbhcsale dédudans 3. 60 4. 24 3. 85 
PRET SOORGEE, FROG, ecco mqumcnpwennties oaen men 3. 40 5. 00 i> SEE Lenten hie peini-tiegbiiitcinnte 
Planer feeders, Slow ..........-..... Fesiok quitetnhell 3. 40 4. 90 | Oy GW tection Hssbts bao diubeskes 
Planer off-bearers .....-..-..----..-..-..--.---.- 3. 20 4. 00 3. 55 3. 40 3. 80 3. 60 
9 MM Sahn oo sles cs wa oe 3.20] 5.60} 420} 360] 4.60 3.90 
SS Te ee at OES SEES REESE 7. 00 12. 00 i) ) TaD Pewee eer Py evo eee 
l- TEE ince chet trib aotaiog wep vdteyhacpigibielsctbiinkticreunto ce 7. 20 8. 60 7. 60 
.. in cnwaaadane satmcelahitpanektonlce abiaidainaecatihon ted boodk 5. 50 7. 50 6. 50 
EG inikvnnseuee gous sakdvgieibtinsusnesieaiminiediiaeiianmtinat sah ae 5. 00 6. 70 5. 35 
I ee io ae such hwanaodudeabls 4. 00 6. 00 4. 80 4. 40 5. 60 4. 830 
ill ES tc hi EEE ETE 3. 50 4. 50 3. 80 3. 40 4. 00 3. 50 
- Trimmermen, automatic.............-.-........ 4. 40 6. 50 of STORRS TEES 1 ee 
Trimmermen (line-wy men)---......-.-...-.-.- 3. 20 4. 00 et ee OS 
, Ones weconccnccccescadbenfonecessodignsescorsieonaennn 3. 80 4. 40 3. 95 
d NE RE res Se eer? MGT) 3. 40 4. 40 3. 
a 
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Logging camps 
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aliers, heal (see sawyers) ._.......-.-.....-...- 
Fallers (see sawyers) 
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AVERAGE DAILY WAGES IN SAWMILLS AND LOGGING CAMPS IN 1924, py 























OCCU PATION—Concluded 
Logging camps—Concluded oF 
Wages per day in— 
~ the 
Occupation Pacific Coast division Inland Empire divisio, No 
5 CC 
Lowest | Highest | Average! Lowest | Highest | A ver, | 
t 
DO We. 5 05s - sos reece $4.80) $6.50) $5.75 |.....2- 22)... 22 hee. 
EE PO eee 3. 20 4. 50 3. 85 $3. 40 $4. 00 $1 
By II eee erasing o ewan bine 3. 60 6. 00 4.35 3. 40 4. 50 jae CO 
SESE COR TOE) on once ccccccudonewowces 4. 00 5. 50 4. 80 3. 60 4. 80 4 ( 
RB RA EC ER a lS ) ae S | ete eee ee n 
REGGE rr OU D855 LL fok ok coon ]o con een ee a 4. 80 5. 20 ry mpa 
EE ESS OEE AS, EE CS PRET RELS, TNE LES 5. 00 6. 00 5 
tienen nla latien nein dit ID a esmstenintksat-nenaiptited 3. 20 4. 50 Ge aes OF mpe 
Laborers, common --.........--------- Pe ee Se Ee 3. 20 4. 00 rT ern 
SSS. TE Vee —— ———— 3. 40 3. 80 [aa 
Laborers, section (see section men) --.....---.-.- oan Ledagheutinnsese-euhe 3. 40 4. 00 3 
Laborers, steel gang, hand__..-.............----- ni ath alecereseesietennetet 3. 40 4. 20 rT ‘ 
Laborers, steel pang I EE NSE Gane Mace 3. 80 4. 20 — 
Loaders, head, long log a ob kbladd Kd ociglpaibnnic ced 5. 75 8. 50 4) Bg eee rey nail 
Loaders, head, short log. ........--.--...----.---- 5. 00 7. 00 1 erated sonnel ec 
Loaders, second, long and short ---........--.--- 4.75 7. 50 Sf eo? Gan —* agi ren 
Ne ne Ne eet aetcun chiens <a ube eaeseseneusese’ 3. 60 6. 00 4 ‘ 
IR tia ina HES 5 aden naked ewe einen pins 5. 50 8. 00 6. 50 4. 80 6. 80 5, 
EE EE Ie TES EE ETS 4. 00 6. 00 Rg eects melee Be on 
a 5. 00 9. 00 6. 50 5. 00 5. 70 it 
pS SEARS LORS 5 4. 50 7. 50 6. 60 4. 00 4, 35 4 elo 
pO ES a aR Saar Pe oe coe ee 4.00 7. 00 5. 00 3. 60 4, 20 3.4 | 
Se iE AE LE” ALL, ALE Te eenaete, eaeiniapta 3. 60 4. 50 3 1€ 
Section men (see laborers, section) _........--.-.. 3. 20 4. 50 SMT Chetan Raine alenceuil ion 
co URI ER LE SEES, > SE 3. 75 5. 50 4.75 3. 20 4. 00 3 
wer 























Wage-Payment Plans in Wisconsin 


HE Wisconsin Industrial Commission, in its November, 1924, issu 
4. of Wisconsin Labor Statistics, published figures showing th 
comparative prevalence of different methods of wage payment 

in the industries of the State. Reports were received from 1,0 
establishments, widely distributed throughout the different industri 
and employing a total of 130,775 manual employees. The numbe 
and proportion of workers receiving wages under each specific 


plan are as follows: 
Number Per cent 





Btvsight-time bole 65. 51 Mh al soe wo ck 80, 110 61.3 Wee 
Mieso-emtehatess.. 6 noe ds CL Gewcbiwds ~~. 34, 390 26. 3 icle 
Goleta PANS. 6. on = 5 ciiicneh cndkanen mente 1, 279 9 iou 
Combination wage and bonus__.........---.-- 14, 472 11. 1 U 
Uk ee one ce teia tte oes anata 524 4 et 
BL) sink kino ieidnictheinenm ne sheietiecnbtdeiadill 130,775 100.0 mpa 

ls of 

Comparative Real Wages in Certain Capital Cities ' Fro1 


HE problem of comparing the levels of real wages in differemi),;, 
countries is one of considerable importance as well as difficulty .o), 
and various attempts have been made by Governments an 

others to find areliable means of comparison. In particular, the Britis, ¢, 
Ministry of Labor has for some time compiled statistics showing tj, ; 
relation between wage rates and the cost of living in different countne 





i International Labor Office. International Labor Review, Geneva, October, 1924, pp. 52. 
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ese statistics, together with a description of the method used in 
ir compilation, were reproduced in the Monruiy Lasor REVIEW 
January, 1924 (pp. 85-89). | 
t the International Conference of Labor Statisticians, convened 
— Bithe International Labor Office and held at Geneva from October 29 
in fe November 2, 1923, attention was called to the comparative statis- 
s compiled by the British Ministry of Labor. It was considered 
‘erat, on account of its international character, work of this kind 
vht appre riatel be undertaken by the International Labor 
ice. Lo this end a resolution was submitted to and adopted by 
» conference, its terms being as follows: 
n order that the International Labor Office may make tentative 
mparisons of the level of real wages in the different countries, the 
mpetent statistical authorities of each country should furnish the 
ernational Labor Office at regular intervals if possible monthly) 
h statements, in a form to be agreed upon, showing for the capital 
es of their respective countries: 
i) The time rates of wages and normal weekly hours of labor 
rent in a limited number of typical occupations; and 
2) Information as to prices of a limited number of those items 
os mn which the incorne of working-class families in most industrially 
eloped countrics' is largely spent. 
he resolution was submitted to the governing body of the Inter- 
a ional Labor Organization, and it agreed that the office should 
dertake the inquiry. 


mersegsee! gxext woo 8} 











Method Adopted 


HE International Labor Office is carrying on the comparison of 
real wages in a manner similar to that adopted by the British 
nistry of Labor. The wage and price data are similar and the 
thod adopted resembles closely that used by the ministry, but 
ain modifications have been introduced. The chief modification 
the British method is that account has been taken of differences 
he quantities consumed in different countries of the items of food 
which the purchasing power of money wages has been measured. 
ere are considerable fissences from country to country, not only 
ween the quantities consumed but also in the quality of the 
icles. The differences are greater if the average consumption in 
ious European countries is compared with that in countries like 
» United States or Canada, and especially if compared with that in 
ina and India. It has not been found possible to include in the 
parisons countries, like the two last mentioned, where the stand- 
ls of consumption are very different from those in other countries. 

from the ideal point of view, a group of commodities should be 
ned including items not only of food but also of heat and light, 
thing, housing accommodation, and various miscellaneous items 
consumption, so that the group would be representative of the 
isumption of the workers in the countries covered, and would serve 
acommon unit of measurement of wages. In practice, however, 
ls impossible to construct such an ideal unit of measurement 
ng, as has already been indicated, to differences in the items con- 
med in the different countries or, where similar.items are found in 
consumption budgets, to differences in their quantity and quality. 


32918°—257——6 [583] 
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A further difficulty is the lack of price data for many items. (, 
sequently it has been found necessary to constitute the unit of mp 
urement by taking a small number of articles of food which 
important items in the consumption of working-class families jp 
countries covered. Even with this limitation there is stil] ; 
difficulty that the quantities and qualities of these food articles y 
from country to country. 

An examination of the quantities of these food itams consume 
various countries shows that in certain groups of countries 
quantities consumed roughly correspond, as, for instance, the Scay 
navian countries and the Netherlands; the central European cy 
tries (Germany, Austria, Czechoslovakia, and Poland); France x 
Belgium; Italy and Portugal; and the overseas countries, the Uniy 
States and Canada. In Great Britam consumption is somey 
different from that of other countries and separate weights are uy 

The table below gives for the six groups just indicated the items 
food included and the quantities of these items per adult m 
based upon the quantities given in the budgets used in the cost, 
living statistics of the different countries. 


ITEMS OF FOOD USED IN COMPARISON OF REAL WAGES AND QUANTITIES ¢ 
SUMED PER ADULT MALE PER WEEK, BY GROUPS OF COUNTRIES 


[Kilogram=2.2 Ibs; liter=1.06 quarts] 














Quantities per adult male per week 

. Scandi- 

tem Unit navian 
Great ee Southern} Central | countries} Ove 
Britain Belgium Europe | Europe oo. county 

lands ! 
__ PRM PEs BOER RS eer es Kilogram - 2.10 4. 50 2. 50 3. 50 1. 64 L 
Bn cua bs bad cih -tévetntndadh dosed do.... 1. 25 25 1.00 . 30 1, 43 L 
A badd AR Peds lee PF nS 17 . 24 .10 . 08 22 } 

Wi guper ie, . Ps. ci3. 0h Si do__.. 05 . 08 . 05 12 oid 

EE EET Ee Caer Maes 1 TP pees . 50 - 50 40 . 22 . 21 
| SE Rega a SE URSIN EES abl | ees <2 ee ee 4. . Seow . 025 . 
SO a ee eee, ie Sree w do... 12 220 12 ll 3, 21 4 
oracle rt es PP Sr eseaegll mitiet ~ G0...2 1. 50 3. 00 . 75 5. 20 2. 30 2 
eee. Stik do._.. .0 ~ 35 18 . 25 5. 63 ‘ 
RET PS I WA. er do.i... . 01 . 20 . 06 - 20 13 L 
OO. bo ae tee Se es. Ae bp ge See eee MCR NS 18F le Ee eee 8k ; 
| eee re. eee do... .08 .10 10 .13 3. 10 . 
Sy coccncreis to eatts ittiaca tip es ee Each_._-_-- 2. 75 3. 00 3. 00 15 3. 30 4 
Es hg AISET TG 5d BSE ENE Lifted. Ji... 1. 20 1.70 1. 50 2. 10 6. 40 L 
pee are eee Kilogram - . 135 06 . 50 . 23 d 


























mK re is included later, this budget may be taken as representative of the Swiss consumptio 
ork. 

8Inchuding pork. 

4Including ham and pork. 

SIncluding molasses. 


The sum of the quantities in each column above may be regar 
as a basketful of provisions. The cost of each basketful can be ¢ 
culated for each of the cities included in the comparison by meats 
current prices. The cost of the quantities in the British budget 
calculated separately at the prices in London, Paris, Brussels, Sto 
holm, and each of the other capital cities. e same is done for 
budget of each of the other country groups. The costs of the qu 
tities for the individual group budgets are then compared wit 


[584] 
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Me.ocs of similar groups of workers in each of the cities covered by 
memhe comparison. Such a comparison shows, for instance, how man 
+h gaskets of provisions a carpenter in London, by spending the whole 
in his week’s wages, could buy in London, Stockholm, Berlin, etc. 
|| fhe ratios of the purchasing power of the wages in London, Stock- 
3 yyigolm, Berlin, etc., to the British basket of food are then calculated, 
d index numbers computed by taking London as 100, or the base. 
red gimilar indexes are also calculated by pain the Scandinavian basket 
3 df provisions, and those for France and Belgium, for Central Europe, 
Can id for the other consumption groups. It may be added that London 
coum arbitrarily taken as base, but the ratios would be the same what- 
er city were chosen. 
In order to arrive at an average result the index numbers for each 
ty are then averaged, the result being the ratio for each city to 
odon. These general average ratios of the results obtained by 
sing the different budgets are international as regards not only the 
age and price data but also the consumption weights given to the 
rticles of food included. 
An international average could also have been obtained if, instead 
f taking a number of baskets with the same items but different 
uantities, an average of those quantities had been taken and the 
aculations based on an international average basket of provisions. 
° ne out of separate results for a number of different budget 
uantities, however, has the advantage of giving indexes of special 
terest to separate countries or groups of countries. 
The International Labor Office points out that the reliability of 
he results obtained by the above method depends on the nature of 
e statistical data available. It is difficult to insure that the wage 
tatistics used are for similar groups of workers in the different coun- 
ies. The methods of collection and compilation of the data also 
ifer from one country to another, while to insure accurate results 
liowance should be made for the effects on wages of differences in 
e volume of employment. ‘As regards the cost-of-living data, their 
@uitation to a few articles of food constituting a small part only of 
i@e total cost of living of the workers may diminish the value of the 
‘esults obtained. The omission of fuel light, clothing, and miscel- 
i@@neous articles is probably less serious than that of rent as, especially 
#@ the present time, owing to the effects of rent restriction laws, the 
‘@roportion of the wage spent on rent is very different in certain 
ountries from that spent in others. 


pti Correction for Rent 


THE table following gives for a number of cities or countries the ap- 

proximate proportion of the income spent on rent generally 
bout the middle of 1924. In most cases the information has been 
pplied to the International Labor Office by the statistical depart- 
anseents of the various countries. For certain countries, however, the 
oot es have been calculated by multiplying the eons lee in the 
‘ioqqmpte-war period by the index number for rent and dividing by the 
or tp°st-of-living index number for the latest date available. 


at 
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PER CENT RENT IS OF COST OF LIVING IN VARIOUS CITIES AND COUNTR»}», 























JULY, 1924 

City or country Per cent | City or country Per cent 
ge tet a ae i RO ee Te on «ch acig iinet oaetinp titles ~ «= A 
Certain, 55) iii eee. Lad no 11. ES ES 8 ek ee 28 ee ii 
aR ANREP ere i Bt Se aE 7.0 EES thn Sa t 
SERA ISS PSS SMES she CREP SES 22. 0 py ae CES Re ge Ey AS SSF 85 4 
Ns 66 dcncwibniinsingta~spighoss 1&2 §. Greet Beiteln ......................... | nm 
gt Mle aint” Aa lanl ee. Aili eres gl. OS Ty POs s oo cae cv ecabescs.---- Rt 





It should be pointed out that in some cases the data as to { 
percentage which rent is of total expenditure refer to the country, 
a whole and not to the capital city alone. In such case it is probabj 
that the figure for the capital city would be higher than that for th 
whole country. Further, considerable variation appears to exi 
in the definition of the term ‘‘rent,’’ practices differing as regards th 
inclusion or exclusion of various rates, cost of upkeep, and chiarg 
for local services, such, for example, as the supply of water. 

As in certain countries housing accommodation roughly equivalen 
to that before the war is being provided at rents proportionatd 
much below the pre-war level, a higher proportion of the total wag 
is available for expenditure on other groups of articles entering in 
the consumption of workers. The method used in allowing fy 
differences in the cost of housing consists in reducing the real-wag 
index numbers, based on the expenditure for food only, by the per 
centage spent on rent and in recalculating the resulting ratios, takin 
the base country as 100. 


Sources of Data 


"THE statistics of money wages and of prices which have served 

a base for the calculation of index numbers of real wages hay 
been supplied to the International Labor Office in most cases by th 
State or municipal authorities charged with the collection and publi 
cation of labor statistics for the various cities. In a few cases the 
have been obtained through correspondents of the Internation 
Labor Office. For certain cities, various official publications hay 
been used to supplement the data supplied. 


Results 


HE International Labor Office began publishing index number « 
comparative real wages in the October, 1924, issue of the Inte 
national Labor Review, the figures referring to July 1, 1924. Sin 
that time it has published each month a table showing, in the origin 
currency, the money wage rates per 48-hour week, of typical classe 
of workers in certain industries, generally in the capital cities 
various countries; also a table showing the average retail prices 
the same cities of a number of articles of food of ordinary consum} 
tion, using the original currency, weights, and measures. A thin 
table giving index numbers of comparative real wages is_publishe 
uarterly. ‘The first and third of these tables, reproduced from th 
nternational Labor Review of January, 1925, follow. The tabl 
relating to food prices has been omitted. 
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TRIMMER EEKLY MONEY WAGES IN TYPICAL OCCUPATIONS IN VARIOUS CAPIT 
CALCULATED ON THE BASIS OF 48-HOUR TIME R 
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AL CITIES, 
ATES, OCTOBER 1, 1924 


Guilder at par=40.2 cents; mark~-23.8 cents; franc, peseta, and lira=19.3 cents; Scandinavian krone=26.8 


cents; escudo=$1.08; shilling=24.3 cents; penny=2.03 cents; Austrian krone=20.3 cents. Exchange 


































































er 
+ rates vary] 
7 Am- 
‘ Industry and occupation = —_ — te — 2 —_ oa 3 | Milan 
q am 
Hy wih 
ii 
Guild- Escu- Pese- 
Building trades: ers | Marks} Francs|Kroner| dos 8. d.| tas Lire 
Bricklayers or masons_._..........-.-- 38. 40 | 46.42 | 164. 40 | 88. 80 114] 82 0] 52.50] 164.40 
0 t oe ES Se ote ae 38. 40 | 46.75 | 182.40 | 84. 00 120 | 82 0} 64.80] 175.50 
| pe OLS ae eee Seen 38. 40 [5 2s... 188. 40 | 84. 00 | ae. a 8 ee 141. 60 
TY Se | ae a ee eee 40 80 | 43. 20 | 153. 60 | 86. 40 108 | 82 0} 46. 50 j_-...2... 
bab pS ESS a RS x SEES: S* 36. 00 | 43. 20 | 150. 00 | 84. 00 120| 78 0} 49.20} 175.20 
Unskilled workers..................--- 31. 20 | 36.96 | 114.00 | 79. 20 |_..___- 62 0] 39.00] 108.00 
yr th ngineering trades: 
: WR Saab dde dae cigdclienn add 32. 16 |442. 24 | 144.96 | 76.32 |__.___- 62 2] 72.00] 132.66 
Iron molders, hand...._...........___- 27. 84 |442. 24 | 159. 36 | 76.32 |______- 62 2) 72.00{ 143.70 
Patter WneneeG. Goi... 32. 16 |442. 24 | 180.00 | 76.32 |______. 66 10 | 72.00 |...____- 
Oe, eS 32. 16 |442. 24 | 168.00 | 76.32 |_______ 62 2)| 72.00; 145.10 
Unskilled workers_..-................- 23. 52 | 23.04 | 109. 92 5 2 ao 44 21/1 45.00) 101.94 
urniture trades: 
Cabinaimemets..22. 2... 6 abn. 32. 64 | 42.24 | 194.40 | 88. 80 150 | 84 0] 63.00| 163.20 
Unskasea, Wormemee....-..2 18.2. ae ag a Se ad) MR A RE 60 0} 42.00) 115.20 
Printing and bookbinding trades: 
Compositors, hand, book and job_---- 36. 00 | 33.60 | 172.00 | 90. 00 147 | 89 0] 84.00! 198,47 
Compositors, machine, book and job--| 40. 32 | 38. 64 | 184. 00 |114.00 |_._.__. 96 0 | 84.00 | 5 217. 04 
Machine minders............2-22.---- 36. 00 | 33. 60 [6 172. 00 |106. 50 108 | 89 0] 99.00] 195.80 
Dockwenee 600 80 eee 36. 00 | 29. 76 | 169. 00 | 91. 00 168 | 80 0] 43.50} 198.47 
Unskilled workers..................--- 20: OO i BD, OO ta is ca aie ssl teuLu 771 O| 24.00 | 5 132.13 
| 
Industry and occupation ae Paris delphia Prague | Rome ° holm os Vienna 
Building trades: Francs Kronen| Lire |K faked 8s. d. | Kronen 
Bricklayers or masons.............-- $48. 00 | 192. 00 |1°$67.20 220 | 182.40 | 76.80 |118 0 | 587,500 
Cl isa wn Pin dun abdicnbied 36. 00 | 192.00} 48. 00 225 | 182. 40 | 76.80 (132 0 | 617,760 
a ET ET ORELR  ees ses 36. 00 | 168.00 | 55. 20 |.______- 158. 40 | 76. 80 |__.___- 502, 512 
| RE OT SST les Mi hee 38. 40 | 168.00} 55. 20 j_._.-___- 144. 00 | 60.00 |111 7 | 459, 000 
ed 9 ig ne, See OR SEES SEEDS 5 det 31. 20 | 156.00} 48.00 270 | 201. 60 | 72.00 1107 0 | 619, 200 
hav Unskilled workers..................- 19. 20 | 132. 40. 80 165 |} 120.00 | 69.60 |______- 474, 720 
Engineering trades: 
v th of Og EPCS OER eees FSC E ae, 28. 80 | 168.00 | 36.00 260 | 153. 60 | 42.24 {110 0 }___.___. 
bi Iron molders, hand._................- 28.32 | 192.00} 46. 50 265 | 153. 60 | 42.24 |105 6 |_______. 
UDI Patterm miners... .....: 22.02.2222. 33. 60 | 240.00] 52. 80 a 42. 24 |116 0 }__._._.- 
the i, sb nde bbddddécraise 28. 80 | 237. 60 |_....... 245 | 153. 60 | 42. 24 |110 0 | 475, 000 
. Unskilled workers................._- 19. 20 | 120. 00 j........ 160 | 105. 60 | 36.00 | 85 0 | 340,000 
LONE urniture trades: 
} Cabinetmakers... ......-cice--ceos- 27. 60 | 228.00 |_....... 250 | 192.00 | 57.60 |102 0 | 473, 184 
1aVG -Unskilled workers__...--..--.....__- 16. 80 | 144. 00 |_.___... 170 | 126.00 }......|_...--- 337, 
Printing and bookbinding trades: 
Compositors, hand, book and job____| 36.72 | 206.40 | 43.01 |_...___- 167. 50 | 56.45 {111 6 | 513, 188 
Compositors, machine, book and job_| 36. 72 | 246.85 | 45.17 285 | 217.15 | 61. 90 |__..._. 166 
Machine minders. ............-.-..- 36. 72 | 274.30} 42.00 j}....___- 167. 50 | 56.45 |101 5 | 513, 188 
Doce. ss ekg 35. 48 | 204.00} 41. 52 210 | 152.00 | 52.80 | 95 0 | 421, 047 
Unskited wodltere.. 2.00 icuscdb.ccccl veeead 162. 00 |_.....--. 200 | 127.70 | 46. 25 |____._- 189, 656 







































‘Rates for Oct. 15. 
*Rates for Aug. 1. 
‘Rates for Nov. 1. 


the figures given are estimated. 

‘Average of two figures. 

‘One machine. 

"Warehouse porters. 

*Rates for Sept. 1. 

*Rates for June 30. 

*Average of rates for bricklayers and masons. 
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‘As no agreement has been concluded in regard to wage scales for pieceworkers for these groups for Oct, 1, 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF COMPARATIVE REAL WAGES IN VARIOUS CAPITAL city 
OCTOBER 1, 1924 


[Londen= 100] 
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1 The figures for Lisbon, Rome, and Milan are relatively low. This may be accounted for in part by ths 
differences in the items of food consumption in the southern countries from those ordinarily consume; 
most of the other countries included in this table. The budgets used in the comparisons do not mak 
adequate allowance for the vegetable consumption in the southern European countries. 


The figures given in the table showing weekly money wages an 
calculated on the basis of 48 hours’ work per week at ordinary tin 
rates. So far as information was available the amounts of cost- 
living bonuses and family allowances paid in certain cities wer 
included. 1¢ should be pointed out that the data are not in all casi 
strictly comparable, as for some cities, for which minimum rates ar 
given, the rates actually paid are somewhat higher. In other case 
the figures given are either the actual rates or minimum rates which 
differ to a very small extent from the actual rates. 

With respect to the table ime index numbers of comparative 
real wages in capital cities, it should be repeated that they do no 
show differences in the general level of wages, even in the citi 
included, being based on the wages of a few categories of workers u— 
four industries only and on the prices of certain articles of food. [1 
the second series of general averages an allowance is made for reit, 
but no account is taken of expenditure on furniture, clothing, an 
other items of ordinary consumption. ‘The index numbers are sti 
less representative of differences in the levels of real wages in thé 
different couritries. They may serve, however, as a rough indica 
tion of the relative levels of real wages of adult male workers in certail 
occupations and cities in different, countries. 


‘ 


Criticisms 


‘THE comparative index numbers of real wages in capital cities 

calculated by the International Labor Office have been studiet 
by those interested in such statistics, and, as was to be expecte, 
have evoked considerable criticism. The Economic Review (Lon 
don, November 21, 1924), for instance, after pointing out that “the 
very nature of the task eludes the accuracy which is ordinarl) 
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ITI expected of statistical inquiry,” makes the criticism that the Inter- 


national Labor Office confines its investigations to food and rent 
only, that it compares only “‘samples” of consumption, does not 
take into account overtime pay, include a sufficient variety of wage 
earners, nor weight the wages according to the number of workers 
employed in the individual industries. Tits chief criticism is directed 
against the fact that the International Labor Office draws an arith- 
metic instead of a geometric mean between the ratios of the number 
of basketsful of provisions purchasable in the different cities with 
the respective weekly wages earned by the same class of worker. 
The Economic Review concludes by saying: “‘Much, therefore, as 
the initiative of the International Labor Office is to be welcomed in 
comparing the levels of real wages, we can not find that it has yet 
succeeded in producing a comparison which is even approximately 
correct, except by accident.”’ 

The Economic Review, however, does not point out a better 
method. Most of the deficiencies of the index numbers criticised 
by the Economic Review have already been pointed out by the 
International Labor Office itself in describing the method of calcula- 
tion, and they are due to insufficient available data and to differ- 
ing statistical methods used in the various countries in computing 
wage and cost-of-living statisties. As regards the objection to the 
employment by the International Labor Office of an arithmetic 
instead of a geometric mean in averaging the consumption of the 
various items of food in the six groups of countries, the International 
Labor Office makes the followingstatement in the January, 1925, issue 
of the International Labor Review: 

The method of the geometric mean is of importance if an average is being 
calculated from data which include certain numbers which differ widely from 
the majority of the figures. In such cases the method of the geometric mean 
diminishes the effect of exceptional numbers on the result. Where, however, 
the numbers vary within narrow limits only, the geometric and arithmetic means 
differ to a small extent only. This is the case with the six index numbers for 
each city given in Table Il. (Shown here on page 80.) It may be added that 
both methods have been applied to the data for July 1, 1924, published in the 
f October Review, and in almost all cases the arithmetic and the geometric means 
were the same. In the remaining cases the difference did not exceed one point. 

The index numbers calculated by the International Labor Office 
have been reproduced here, because they represent a serious effort 
to obtain a statistical method making possible rough comparisons 
of the levels of real wages between country and country. 







































Wages in the Building Trades in Brazil 


HE following figures showing daily wages of workers in the 
building trades of Rio de Janeiro are taken from an account 
appearing in the Brazilian American for October 4, 1924 (p. 29): 


Milreis (paper)! 






1 The exchange rate of the milreis on Feb. 6, 1925, was 11.60 cents. 
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Wages and Hours of Labor in Canada, 1924 


HE following tables are taken from a report on wages and hours 
of labor in Canada in 1924 issued as a supplement to the Jap. 
uary, 1925, number of the Canadian Labor Gazette: 


INDEX NUMBERS OF RATES OF WAGES FOR VARIOUS CLASSES OF LABOR IN 
CANADA, 1920 TO 1924 : 


[1913= 100] 








Industry group 1920 192] 1922 





EE TAN LE ST ag BE EE I . 170. 5 162. 5 
ll lala a a ag a. ~anectdies acted ; 186. 8 173. 7 
Printing trades . 193. 3 192.3 
Electric railways ’ 192. 1 184. 4 
Steam railways t 165. 3 155. 1 
Coal mining , 208. 3 197.8 


Average 192. 1 186. 1 176. 8 














Common factory labor 215.3 190. 6 183. 0 
Miscellaneous factory trades 216.8 202. 0 189. 1 
Lumbering 202. 7 152. 6 158. 7 

















RATES OF WAGES PER HOUR AND HOURS OF LABOR PER WEEK IN VARIOUS Oc CU. 
PATIONS IN SPECIFIED CANADIAN CITIES, 1923 AND 1924 








Quebec Montreal | Ottawa 
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TES OF WAGES PER HOU AND HOURS OF LABOR PER WEEK IN VARIOUS OCCU- 
ATE PATIONS IN SPECIFIED CANADIAN CITIES, 1923 AND 1924—Continued aid 
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RATES OF WAGES PER HOUR AND HOURS OF LABOR PER WEEK IN VARIOUS oOcor 
PATIONS IN SPECIFIED CANADIAN CITIES, 1923 AND 1924—Coneluded , 






































Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver 
Occupation Hours Hours * 
Wages per er | Wages per per Wages per | Hou 
hour Bs <M hour week hour a 
Printing trades 
Compositors, hand, news: 
(CE ee oe 1 $41.00 tet 1 $42. 32 46 1 $45. 0 { 
CE Rt See ae ee ae 141.00 1 42. 32 46 1 45. 00 ' 
Pressmen, cylinder, job: 
_ je eee ee ee et 1 36. 00 48 1 39. 60 44 1 40. 50 44 
ag a ee ee 1 36. 00 48 1 39. 60 44 1 42. 00 44 4 
Electric street railways 
Conductors and motormen, maxi- 
mum rates: - 
| EE ae: ee . 60 48 . 56 50 2. 62 
ES lle SE SE EE AR - 60 48 - 56 50 2.62 
Linemen 
___ SE See ee .72- .78 44 . 89 48 873 
_ ' Fe EE Se ~72- .78 44 . 89 438 933 
Shed men: 
RRS. 2e 3 Bh a . 54- . 56 48 54 - . 58 48 55 = «| 44 
ERR Oe! ee ee ae ~54- . 56 45 54-58 4h 55 - .65 44 
Electricians 
RE RR Get Cs Ree et . 55- . 63 48 . 80 48 87 
ee eS SS ae ae - 55- . 63 48 - 80 48 - 933 
Trackmen and laborers: 
_ SS) Se OE ee oe . 45- . 59 4s -40 - .50 44-48 40, .494, 
A eee ae a -45- . 59 48 -40 - .50 44 47, 514, 56 
1 Per week. 


? British Columbia Electric Railway, one-inan operators, 6 cents extra per hour. 


RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR OF EMPLOYEES ON STEAM RAILWAYS 
IN CANADA, SEPTEMBER, 1923 AND 1924 
































September, 1923 September, 1924 
Occupation Unit | Fours — 
Wages per Wages per 
|} week week 
| 
Conductors, » passeng SE Sg OP Te 100 miles... $4. 27 (1) $4.27; ( 
Conductors, » ha eae ae Se ae: me 5, 80 @ 6.80; ( 
eens rer ase SS , Soe GE as! SR! a SD eS 2.93 ¢ 2.93; () 
Brakemen eight” evasion SEY FR Ae Se oo... 4,48 @ 4.48} (3 
Baggagemen, a ee ES! PSE PE do_... 3.04 @ 3.04; () 
Emgineers, passenger__....__.....----..-----_}_._ 20. .i.2 6. 00 re 6.00} () 
Engineers, freight, irregular................-. Dotan ee 6. 64 ‘ 6.64) 
Depees, Menooneer..... Ot a ee do... 4, 48 (4) 4.48; () 
Firemen, freight, irregular__._._._....._..__- is. aes 2 4. 88 (2) 4.88) (}) 
F pT NSE See RRS aE Month. __.}| 230, 00-238. 00 48 } 230. 00-238. 00 | 
f yg I Se Re RRR Pa SE do-_ _. | 117. 00-128. 00 48 | 117. 00-128. 00 
: 
Maintenance of way 
: ; 
t GIR FATE RAS: Sa eae mY ALE BGR, cthed 4.40 48 4. 40 
I Se: eee Es Oe 55. 3. 04 48 3. 04 | 
| 
Car and shop trades 
| 
pe ss Gees ee ee Hour.__.... .70 44 . 70 
3, ey ee ee ee ee Oe ee aL. .70 44 - 70 | 
BR ES SE: ER. ty RR ee .70 44 . 70 
Rg CORI BE: PR PE do... 70 44 70 | 
Cane UGE Se ee ee eee lie . 63 44 . 63 | 
CURE SSS Aaa a ie do.... - a 44 . 63 | 
«ena A Se Se Pe Ny lit . 63 . 63 | 
OD a do... 38 44 . 38 | 
2b. J : 
1 Basis of 20 miles per hour. ? Basis of 1244 miles per hour. 
[542] 
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gES AND HOURS OF LABOR IN AND ABOUT COAL MINES IN CANADA, SEPTEM:- 
ER, 1923 AND 1924 























CCT 
September, 1923 September, 1924 
Occupation Wages | Hours} Wages | Hours 
per r r r 
_ day Gy i ed 
Houry q Scotia: , 
Dee Contract MUMers..........---.---..--------------------------- 1 $6. 84 8 1 $7. 25 8 
reall Hand minerS...-----..-.-..------+-+---+---------.22--------- 24.30 8 24.60 8 
“SEE Hioleting SUID ns ildnitins dn ow on pdb sds 4. 35 5 4. 60 . 
Drivers ——, ———— = ee me eee me mee ee ee ee oe eee = oe ee eee 3. 60 8 3. 90 8 
Brattice ee eee ee ey |) ee 3. 75 8 4. 05 8 
Pulp MOD...--....--.---.-.< ill hit le Aelht dew © aie. is Seblandnin'bn arid tints 4. 00 S 4. 30 8 
ee ESI TN rT) Sens) eee ee 3. 35 8 3. 65 8 
ree i a Se) ne ae aT 3.25 8l4 3. 50 844 
ET ER ES TE OMT ae ae 4. 35 816 4. 60 84 
Carpenters... . -- .-nnnnenn---- nnn none nnn nn-- 2 ~~ en nnwe- os een-- 4.00 814 4.25 84 
44 Blacksmiths ieee ce biiniiln cuinlnitintcndn se pdgh babies ai died cities « 4.10 8% 4, 35 84 
berta: 
MELEE were eee a eee ee 10. 00 + 8. 33 . 
Sie ainsi cenneninclistibantibihiichiinaic sncnae thick tinge 28. 02 8 27.02 8 
Hand min@e_--..............--.+2-2---2-5------- 22-2 27. 50 8 2 6. 56 8 
pe ee ee ee 7.39 S 6. 47 8 
NE, Canad ean ahem accndcapennpsnhtekscangiien 7.21 8 6. 31 oy 
CEL bhtbe dv ddlab bad whiecs banwenvdcdedadednckan 7. 50 s 6. 56 8 
PED WA ain nee mormon bo pmande semmmneporete ceo eguccesenee 6. 89 8 6. 03 8 
oo. os. nbn ooo otamheeenersone man 6. 89 S 6. 03 8 
Rabeeete Mek 5 id. bbb db stdin doh LL 6. 58 B | 5. 76 8 
a le ns neha ean cue on Balibciniindipnsiannas 8.14 8 7.12 s 
EE LESS 8 BRAS Vt CREPE SOLED ESS Re COO ILE AF AES 8.14 8 7.12 8 
44 i TS Senne ae a Nee 8. 14 | 8 7.12 os 
44 ncouver Island: 4 , 
EE Oe ey Ca Ce Oy Te TT ey ae 7.14 s 7. 09 8 
6. 0 oui wird Macmaliliniawseudaméamnniea eaubiaiaiiiel 25.42 8 2 5.37 » 
OSES SPSS RS a EE SPSS Fi us Eee) es Ses 2 5. 07 8 75.02 8 
ES Oe ers ELE 8 Fee oe ere ee 5. 94 8 5. 89 s 
EE Cy RR AS at cig 4.72 s 4. 67 8 
reise meee isd. - desi ic ia ied 4. 72-5. 07 8 5. 02 8 
GL RIL PLY a A Se EON 4.72 8 4, 67 8 
Laererei eames. cos. ee eli Sle iE 1 4.72 ~ 4.67 8 
inca Iceenenetodn menseset lS apie dudel 4. 24 8 4.19 . 
Tae caddauncl conan os>cGuagnbecosemeihanat 6.31 8 6. 26 ~ 
Carpenters.......-...- ae ee ee 5. 59 8 5. 54 & 
r BE PEG LAA AS Rs NDE ES Se 6. 06 8 6. 01 8 











Average earnings per day worked on contract. 

Minimum rate per day when not working on contract, per ton, yard, etc. 
‘Including also 3 mines in southeastern British Columbia. 
‘No figures for Chinese employees included. 











A report from the American consul at Fernie, British Columbia, 
ited January 17, 1925, gives the following rates of pay in 1924 in 
ving operations in the Province: 


ATES OF PAY PER DAY IN VARIOUS OCCUPATIONS IN LOGGING IN BRITISH 














Y COLUMBIA, 1924 
(1) : 
(2) Daily wage rates 1 
t Occupation January to May to October to 
(3) April August December 
elena ioccredp ss seebererandece- $3.25-$4.00|  $3.00-$3.50] $2. 75-$3. 25 
Mf bamsters renee) SER ERE: SSC SECS Pee ET 3.50- 4.25 3.00- 3.75 2. 75- 3.50 
I, st creictnied cinem aaten ide euneaedndiencme egg 3. 50- 4.25 3. 00- 3.75 2. 75- 3.50 
Dit cdhasestebsoorendmecusadhnoasnah coe 4.25- 4.75 3. 00- 4. 00 3.00- 3.75 
i GS NES SE Sees FS ea 3. 50- 4. 25 2. 75- 3.25 2. 75- 3.00 
SE a a en Ae 3. 50- 4.25 2. 75- 3.25 2. 75- 3. 25 
Seth aetna doin einen die aang creme dbiiniy nth ate 4.25- 4.75 3.00- 3. 75 3.00- 4.00 
I aches tlemdbentiln aththos onctese dktnad 3. 75- 4. 50 3. 00- 3.75 2.75- 3. 50 
lh A RS SE SES a on 3. 00- 3.25 2. 75- 3.00 2. 75- 3. 25 














1A deduction of from $1.20 to $1.50 per day is made, to cover board. 


Men on a salary basis received the following monthly rates, with 


bard: 
SST Be ee eee eee eet er eee ee $150 $225 
mreiieben 2.) O00) | 205. | beast | UL le RHEE 
Sealers and tie inspectors-_-—-...--.--------- EES bo ud 75 =: 125 
ON SE SE eee eae oe bine tine aN aes 100 150 


50 65 
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The table below shows hourly rates paid in saw and planing nj 
RATES OF WAGES IN SAW AND PLANING MILLS IN BRITISH COLUMBIA, , 





























924 
Occupation Hourly rate ! Occupation Hourly rate 
Sawmills: | Sawmills—Concluded. 

EE TT $0. 70— $0. 90 Engineers, second.__--.___- 2$175.00 
Setters, steam-_..........-..- -45- .60 Engineers, third........... 2 125.00 
Seteeee, meee... ..... Usa. .50- .55 || Lumber yards: 
Carriage riders __.......-.--- -35- .45 SE REE TN" 2 125.00 
(  * ae eee ee .40- .60 SR Se eng . 30 
NS EEE ee ae -30- + .35 , |. EES Ne . 30 
‘Trimmermen___.._......---- .30- = .35 Truck loaders. -......-----.- 30 
ee Se ss -40- .55 Planer feeders. .......--.-- . 3244- 
| SR ee ee -40- .45 Sawyers, resaw.......-.-. . 32% 
ae ee eS -50- .65 Machine graders.-.......-.. . 35 
Pema... osc. ek .30 .40 EAA TTT 2 150.00 
y, RESES IEE ES -30- .40 || Shipping: 

RS PSS BRT 16. 00- 14. 00 Shipping clerks__.......-- 2 100.00 
IES Se Ss 14.00- 4.50 al nl ER ETE 14.00 
See See ee 2 125. 00-225. 00 || Car checkers........-..... 1 4. 00 
Blacksmiths _.._..........-- 2 100. 00-150. 00 || 6 ON SE I 13.00 

1 Per day. 2 Per month. 


The report states that there is a growing tendency to let all wood 
work on contract. The strike of the winter of 1923-24 forced 
number of companies to adopt this method, which had hither 
employed their men by the day. 





Wages of Farm Ldeiies a Finland, 1914 to 1923 


HE following table taken from the Statistical Yearbook of Fin 
land for 1924 shows wages of farm laborers in Finland, by x 
and season, from 1914 to 1923: 


WAGE RATES OF FARM LABORERS IN FINLAND, 1914 TO 1923 
[Finnish mark at par=19.3 cents; exchange rate varies] 








Wage rates of farm laborers in— 








| 





















































Item | 1914 | 1915 | 1916 | 1917 1918 1919 1920 yoz1 | 1922 | 109 
, Per day 
Man and horse: | 
Summer— Marks | Marks | Marks | Marks | Marks | Marks | Marks | Marks Be: Mark 
With board-........_- 4.37 5. 33 8. 23 | 14.85 | 22.91 | 34.60 | 48.37 | 50.88 | 49, 
- Without board______-- 6. 45 8.03 | 13.63 | 25.94 | 40.04 | 56.76 | 76.02 | 76.32 | 75.75 | 73. 
yinter— 
With board. -._....___- | 3.50 {| 4.27 7.45 | 12.12 | 18.44 | 28.99 | 41.37 | 41.97 | 42.54) 41. 
Without board_.___._- | 5. 61 7.08 | 13.14 | 23.59 | 35.53 | 51.64 | 68.77 | 68.79 | 67.19 | 68) 
wx: 
Males— 
With board _.__..____- | 216| 245] 3.70] 5.56} 800] 13.15 | 21.24 23. 85 | 
r — ict ones 3.27 | 3.85 6.19 | 10.32 | 15.13 | 22.38 | 33.89 36. 84 | 
emaies— | 
With board .._..._.__- i 12 1. 44 2.11 3.16 | 4.53 7.41 | 11.81 13. 54 | 
Without board_..-._-_-! 2.11; 2.49; 3.67] 6.42] 9.27 | 13.62 / 20.19 22, 21 | 
—— i 
Males— 
With bow _. .......-.. | 1, 28 1. 55 2. 44 3.52; 5.01 8. 26 | 13. 53 15. 93 | 
F Without board__.___-_- | 2. 30 2. 85 4. 50 7.66 | 11.03 | 16.34 | 24.79 27. 51 
With board ____._____- .73 .88} 181] 1.82] 265! 4.39! 7.27 8. 65 | 
Without board_______- | 1.49 178 {| 2.66} 461 6.58 | 9.61 } 14.78 16. 31 | 
| Per year 
femmanent workers: 
es— 
With board.___......- 313 351 501 696 | 1,034 | 1,738 | 3,109 
Without board___.___- 626 741 | 1,036 | 1,843 | 2,788 | 4,416 | 6,816 
ee 8 186. }> 2124-.248 393 557 882 | 1, 638 
Without board__.._..- 414 | 489 651 | 1,167 | 1,685 | 2,530 | 4,060 
[544] 
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nil Ejight-Hour Day on French Railroads ' 
190 A "iiss administrative decree of January 16, 1925, estab- 








lishes the eight-hour day for employees on railroads other 
2 than engineers, firemen, and conductors whose work is 
already regulated. 

The law of April 23, 1919, under which the eight-hour day was 
instituted on the railroads, provided for supplementary hours and a 
longer day in occupations in which the work was intermittent. 
The present decree substitutes eight hours’ presence for eight hours 
of actual work. 

The decree provides that for successive periods not exceeding 10 
days a maximum number of hours equal to eight times the number of 
workdays, taking into consideration the rest and leave allowed, may 
be worked but that the number of hours shall not exceed 10 in any 
one day. In exceptional cases such as times of heavy seasonal 
traffic the work period may be longer than 10 hours, but for a period 
not to exceed 45 days. This provision also holds good for mainte- 
nance-of-way employees and electric installations and signal repair 
men for a period not to exceed 90 days. 

For all classes of employees the normal eight-hour day can be 
lengthened to nine hours for a period of three months, but these 
additional hours must be compensated for in another three months’ 
period during the year. When accidental causes or cases of force 
majeure have interrupted the work in an establishment, workshop, or 
yard, the day of work may be prolonged within the above limits to 
compensate for the lost time. 
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Changes in English Wage Rates during 1924 
Ts Ministry of Labor Gazette (London) publishes in its issue 





of January, 1925, a review of wage changes during 1924 which 

seems to indicate that the downward trend has come to an 
end and that labor is beginning to recover some of the ground lost 
during the long industrial depression. The changes in some of the 
important industries are shown for two years, as follows: 


APPROXIMATE NUMBER OF WORKERS HAVING CHANGES IN WAGE RATES AND 
TOTAL AMOUNT OF INCREASE OR DECREASE, BY INDUSTRY GROUP 


[ Pound at par=$4.8665; exchange rate varies] 









































Total net amount of in- 
Approximate number of workers having crease (+) or decrease 
changes in rates of wages (—)} in weekly wages 
of those affected 
Industry group 
1923 1924 
1923 | 1924 
Increases | Decreases! Increases | Decreases 

| ApsaaRaea Fr eae 955,000 | 18,000 | 866,000 | 357,000 |4+ £121, 700 | + £125, 200 
Brick, pottery, glass, chemical, etc__- 1,500 | 128,000 | 222, 000 150 —21, 900 +34, 700 
[Petra ak Say 190, 600 500 | 165,000} 47,000} +31, 800 +17, 100 
Engineering and shipbuilding.-_....._- 5,500 | 156,000 149, 000 8, 000 —27, +46, 700 
her Me tO Ue. idk 31,000 | 115,500} 87,000} 44,000 —16, 100 +11, 900 
MN os cst du scncdanscdced 1,500 | 194,000 | 182,000 500 —12, 700 +13, 700 
ET nnnicuiimnimsennncaacaieous oan’ 422,000 | 28,000} 12,500} —73, 500 +2, 100 
Food, drink, and tobacco._.......__._- 500 | 205,000} 78,000 1,500 | —27, 500 +14, 300 
Woodworking, etc.................-__- 100 | 38,500} 54,000 100 —9, 600 +4, 700 
ye. 2Per, Drinting, ete. _--...-.2222 222. 400 | 112,500} 3,000] 1,000} 12,900 300 
1, WS Building and allied trades.....__._.... 8,500 | 428,000 | 473, 000 250 | —68,400| +104,500 
Wane 000 | 755,000 | 331, 000 5,500 | —123,700} +119, 700 
Public utility services.........--..---- 5,000 | 345,000 | 256,000 9,000}  —56, 400 +35, 900 
Oe AE ctckchinenaseceniaea 100 | 158,000.| 98, 000 500 | —19, 900 +13, 700 
peti. Sadler te oe ap 1, 202, 100 |3, 079, 000 |2, 992,000 | 487,000 | —316,600| +549, 500 

' La Journée Industrielle, Paris, Jan. 21, 1925, p. 2. 

[545] 
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The changes shown here relate to full-time wage rates and do no 
take into account losses through unemployment or short time. A; 
tention is called to the fact that changes in the wages of adult mo, 
have usually been greater than those affecting women, boys, ag( 
girls, and that therefore “comparisons of the average amount of 
change per head, to be deduced from the figures, are affected by th, 
varying proportions of men, women, and young persons employe 
in different mdustries.”’ . 

In a number of important industries, such as engineering, the 
cotton, lace, linen, and jute textile industries, printing and bookbind 
ing, etc., rates of wages remained emg during the year, andj 
various others “‘the same workpeople obtained increases and sy 
tained reductions at different dates in the year. The total of g 
the increases 2 gohan to the department was equivalent to abou 
£880,000 a week, and the total of all the reductions to £330,500 ; 
week, the net effect being an increase of £549,500 a week.” 

The methods by which these changes in wage rates were brought 
about are thus summarized: 

Of the total increase of £880,000 weekly, over £400,000 was accounted for by 

the operation of sliding scales dependent on selling prices, or (in the coal-mining 
industry) on the proceeds of the industry; £115,500 resulted from the operatic 
of cost-of-living sliding scales, including £9,500 under scales embodied in trade 
board orders; and £154,000 was the result of agreements arrived at by joint indus 
trial councils and other standing joint bodies of employers and workpeople 
nearly £62,000 of this amount taking effect under cost-of-living sliding scal 
agreed upon by such bodies. Increases amounting to £132,000 were the resulf 
of arbitration or mediation, nearly 58 per cent of this amount being conceded afte 
disputes causing stoppage of work, and the remaining increases (nearly £ 1 40,0000) 
were mainly arranged by direct negotiation between employers and workpeople 
preceded, in the case of increases amounting to over £52,000, by stoppages of work 
Of the total decrease of £330,500, £256,000 resulted from variations in the pro 
eeeds of the coal-mining industry in certain districts, over £50,000 from the oper 
ation of cost-of-living sliding scales, and nearly £16,000 from the operation of 
sliding scales based on selling prices. 
_ Making due allowance for the comparative importance of the 
industries for which statistics relating to wage changes are available 
the department concludes that the net increases in wage rates during 
the year were equivalent to between 2 and 3 per cent of the rates pre 
vailing at the begmning of the year, snd that at the end of 1924 
weekly full-time rates of wages averaged about 70 to 75 per cent above 
the pre-war level. 

These figures relate to rates of wages for a full normal week and take n 


account of changes in earnings resulting from alterations in the state of employ 
ment, the effect of which varied considerably in different industries. 


On December 1, 1924, the cost-of-living index for Great Britain 
stood at 181, and on January 1, 1925, at 180, as compared with the 
level of July, 1914, so that even without making any allowance for 
the condition in regard to unemployment, it is evident that th 
workers have not yet regained their pre-war situation. 


Employment and Average Earnings in the English Iron and Steel ‘Trade 


AN and Metal, the journal of the English confederation of irs 
M and steel workers, publishes in its issue for January, 1{25,! 
review of the iron and steel trades for 1924, in which somé 

data are given as to earnings and employment conditions. Tit 


[546] 
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statistical committee of the National Federation of Iron and Steel 
Manufacturers recently made public a record of the actual average 
weekly earnings of a large proportion of the workers in the industry, 
and from this Man and Metal reproduces a table showing the number 
of firms supplying information, the number of workers covered, and 
the ses per capita weekly earnings for specified dates. In order 
to show the real meaning of these changes, the official cost-of-living 
index, at the specified dates as given in the Ministry of Labor Gazette 
for January, 1925 (p. 8) is added, giving the following table: 

\VERAGE WEEKLY WAGES OF WORKERS IN THE ENGLISH IRON AND STEEL INDUS- 


TRY, AND COST-OF-LIVING INDEX, DECEMBER, 1920, 1921, AND 1922, AND EACH 
MONTH, 1923, AND JANUARY TO SEPTEMBER, 1924 












































hen of A “ok a A ot 
ro verage | y:_: ro verage |)._ 
Num- living Num- living 
Date — ber of pre index Date x+y ber of poem index 
workers} * Guly, workers! * (July, 
port- ings 1914— port- ings 1914== 
ing 100) ing 100) 
£8. 4. 1923—Concluded £ s. d. 
December, 1920...-- 165) 166,36815 3 1) 269 || November_...---.-- 128, 120,1503 3 3) 175 
December, 1921----- 109} 79,7013 1 6 199 ||} December. -_-.-..--.-- 128; 118,020/33 0 10 177 
December, 1922. ---- 127, 100,000.2 16 0} 180 1994 
1923 January .-.........-- 128} 119,5703 2 OO} 177 
January ....--.----- 126, 104, 933}2 18 2 178 || February..--.....-- 124) 127,579|8 3 10) 179 
NO 6 124) 115,000:3 0 2 177 March ee ae oe 124) 126,54913 4 7 178 
i hesamedese 129) 123,352:3 0 10 SP EEL wateawne~tecae 124) 123,9693 2 7 173 
BE. aS doubts cit 128 12, 3834/2 18 10 S74 r Deay ©. eons cece 124; 125,50613 4 6 171 
| ne | 128} 124,500/2 19 4 170 |} Jume__-...-.-....-.- 124] 121,979/2 19 10) 169 
ee ey eo ae 128) 122, 6323 ae ti. eS See 124) 122,121/133 O 6 170 
i eh deiddioee a 128) 116,612;2 19 10 169 {} August _..........-- 124} 114,378)2 18 8 171 
AE i isincsoee 128} 114,837|2 18 7| 171 || September-.....-.--- 124| 114,941/3. 3 7} 172 
September. .....-.. 1 119,1653 1 8 173 
ee Satneseo> 128) 117, 3623 2 10 175 








It will be noticed that the fall from the high point of December, 
1920, has been marked, and that while the lowest point shown was 
reached in December, 1922, the increase since that date has been 
comparatively small, the average earnings for September, 1924, 
being only 1314 per cent higher than the December, 1922, figure. 

For the whole of 1923 the weekly average was no more than £3 Os. 5d. Prob- 
ably the figure for 1924 will work out at about the same level; but as there has 
been a rise in the cost of living, the economic condition of the workers is actually 
rather worse than it was a year ago. 

In explanation of the last remark, it may be mentioned that the 
cost-of-living index rose sharply after September 1, 1924, standing at 
176 on October 1, at 180 on November 1, and at 181 on December 1. 

Employment conditions improved during the early part of the year, 
but from the beginning of June onward a ned tendency was 
manifest, the percentage of unemployment in steel melting and iron 
puddling furnaces, and in iron and steel rolling mills and forges being 
given as follows: : 








Per cent Per cent 

ig tga RRC bent ff GU 300... -.....-.- 8 19. 6 
NS eae 0): Ft Magieh.. oo ee ne 23. 1 
RR a rene escheat Soe 16. 8 | September_-_--_------_- .-. 24.8 
(i et ARNE 18. 6 | October. _.....--------- 23. 4 

} illite mrse ararenmens wall 16. 7 | November_-_---_-------- 23. 4 

ons See 18. 6 

roi lf the whole of the industry were taken, the percentage would be somewhat 

5, ae’S, AS such trades as the tin-plate and galvanized-sheet trades have remained 

ma ™Paratively busy. 

Thom ‘Ministry of Labor Gazette, London, January, 1925, p. 4 
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New Agricultural Wage Rates in England and Wales 


HE passage of the agricultural wages act in August, 1924 (gg 
Montaiy Lasor Review, October, 1924, p. 89), was quickly 
followed by establishment of the district committees which wer 
to set minimum time rates for the workers, and according to the Map. 
chester Guardian for January 12, 1925, the great majority of theg 
have already agreed upon minimum rates for their respective areas 
While it is not yet permissible to publish ail the decisions arrived at, the 
average rate for England and Wales can be given, based on the agreements of 
43 out of 47 committees. This works out at 31s. 8d.' paid to able-bodied worker 
for an average week of 50 hours. The remuneration for skilled men engaged jp 
looking after stock and other special tasks usually exceeds this figure by 5s. 
The range of these minima is from 28s. per week in Norfolk and 
Suffolk to 37s. in Glamorgan, where the proximity of the coal ming 
of Wales makes it necessary for the farmers to pay more than else. 
where if they wish to keep their hands. Low as the rate is in Norfolk 
and Suffolk it is nevertheless an increase of 3s. over the wages pre. 
viously obtaining there. In some cases other matters than the wage 
rate have been agreed upon. 
Many of the committees have decided on a uniform rate of pay for both 
summer and winter months; others have guaranteed a longer working week 
during the summer months with a proportionate increase in remuneration. In 


every case the guaranteed week confers a great boon on the laborers, whog 
working hours in the past were subject to the vagaries of the weather. 


Wages in Various Occupations in Tokyo in 1921 and 1922 


HE Twentieth Annual Statistics of the City of Tokyo, 1924, 

T which is issued by the Statistical Bureau of the Tokyo Mu- 

nicipal Office, gives the following average wages of workers in 
different occupations for the years 1921 and 1922: 


AVERAGE DAILY WAGES IN TOKYO, 1921 AND 1922 


[Yen at par=49.85 cents; exchange rate varies] 











Average 
daily wages Ocelariation daily wages 


1921 | | 1921 | 192 








net 
“< 
= | 


Yen 
Wood engravers 3. 33 
Lacquer painters | 2.78 
Floor mat makers 2. 66 
1, 86 
Confectioners 1. 63 
Sugar 1. 64 
ot e 1. 52 
1. 40 
1. 37 
3. 06 


Fishermen 
Cement workers 
Tile molders 
Brickmakers 





Rope workers 

Blacksmiths 

Foundrymen 

Lathe operators 

Chemical medicine workers 
Matchmakers, male 
Matchmakers, female 


P 

Silk reelers, female 
Silk yarn spinners, female 
Cotton spinners, female 
Cotton weavers 
Silk weavers, hand 
Hosiery workers, male 
Hosiery workers, female 3 

2. 89 


Cabinetmakers 2.67 


Crepe PREP wePONPEppE 
ee 
Ze. SVeSewrwas 2 Ska SS 


w . 
RSSSASLSSSRKSVSosesRsses | & 























1 Shilling at par=24.3 cents; penny=2.03 cents; exchange rate varies 
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Wages in Mexican Cotton Mills 

















ee HE January, 1925, issue of the Pan American. Union Bulletin 
ly (pp. 73, 74) contains the following figures in regard to cotton 
Te mills of the Mexican Republic for the period November 1, 
n- fa923, to April 30, 1924: Total number of factories in operation, 107; 


alue of plants and machinery, 73,221,387 pesos’; total number of 
peratives, 36,507 (men, 26,887; women, 6,480; children, 3,140); 
ours of work during six months’ period cited, 142,666; value of 
jods sold, 40,172,453 pesos. 
The following table shows the number of cotton factories in Mexico, 
B),ssification thereof, and the average daily wage paid for labor: 


B AVERAGE DAILY WAGES IN MEXICAN COTTON MILLS, NOVEMBER 1, 1923, TO 
APRIL 30, 1924 




























SQ. [Peso at par=49.85 cents; exchange rate varies] 
k—_—— - - 
T= : Average wages for an 8-hour day 
Factories 
ige Type of factory in opera- 
tion Men Women | Children 
oth mi vin 
eek Pesos Pesos Pesos 
[n SREB. -- - ~~ --- nn nnn nnn nnn ~~ nee ee ene ene ene 9 1. 81 1, 29 0. 78 
OCU Si ik nn mele onniges cid dsdue éddeees dabese 2 1. 95 1. 40 1.05 
108¢ Harn and yard goods. .................---.---..----.---- 73 2.00 1. 36 84 
te Se eI a ows cb cdame ocugesencdivgn 6 2. 52 1. 92 1.15 
wn, knit and yard goods. _.........-......--.------.- 3 1, 89 1,32 Lae 
arn, yard and printed goods--...........-..-------..-- lL 2. 34 1.79 . % 
ce en ao Scene < <bnnwawniigdontaus 2 2.77 1. 25 . 78 
EE ae a ae a oe er 1 & a - 65 

















)24 TM Peso at par=49.85 cents; exchange rate varies. 
Mu. 


3 


Se PPPPP LS SS Sew rrr rem Pees 
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PRODUCTIVITY AND EFFICIENCY OF LABOR 





Railroad Labor Accomplishment, 1922 and 1923 


HILE the great mass of data published by both private gy 
WV Government agencies on the subject of railroads has dg 
in detail with practically every phase of income and expery 
here has been little, if any, attention paid to the results Soeenriet 
by employees, although their wages represent the largest single ity 
of expense. What does the employee give in finished product { 
the money he receives or what does his employer, the railroad coy 
any, get in return for wages paid? Complete data for a comp 
hensive study of this question have never been collected. 
question, however, seems of sufficient importance to warrant the y 
of available material even though not entirely satisfactory. 
Data for the present article were obtained from the annual repo 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission for 1922, supplemen' h 
preliminary wage reports for 1922 and 1923. A change in t 


method. of presenting the information, made by the commissig 
during the year 1921, makes it impossible to compare the figures { 
1922 and 1923 with those for 1921 or earlier years. The 1924 repo 
is not yet available. 

The purpose of this study is not to show with mathematia 


exactness how much a man accomplishes in one hour of time, but { 
furnish, if possible, some standard of measurement whereby t 
output of employees may be compared from year to year. (il 
the time cost of labor has been considered. ; 

The first two tables presented in this article present the bas 
material upon which the study is made, and the last two the com 
yuted accomplishment per man per hour based on those figur 

he first table shows the number of employees, by groups, and tl 
hours actually worked by each group. Some employees, such 
executives, officials, professional men, etc., are shown on a dail 
instead of an hourly, basis in the original data. In such cases ti 
days given were all reduced to hours by using the standard workdi 
of 8 hours. 

The group of transportation employees has been subdivided ini 
train and engine service; yardmasters, switch tenders, etc.; a 
“other transportation” employees. ‘Other transportation 
employees race station agents, telegraphers, baggage agell 
etc. ain and engine service employees have in turn been sil 
divided into passenger, freight, and other employees, The passe! 
ger subdivision includes the following occupations: Road passeng 
conductors und assistants, brakemen and flagmen, engineers ill 
motormen, and firemen and helpers. Baggagemen have not bet 
included, as they perform no work in connection with operating 1 
train. Freight-service employees include the road conducton 
brakemen and flagmen, engineers and motormen, and firemen a 
helpers. Other train and engine service employees include conduw 
tors, brakemen, engineers, and firemen in the yard. 
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The business of the railroads is to transport freight and passen- 

s, and the accomplishment or ‘‘ production” of these two depart- 
‘ ents has been treated separately. Freight ton-miles, freight 
rmiles, revenue passenger-miles, and passenger car-miles, are 
» accepted units of production. These are given in round 
pmbers. 
From the nature of the industry a very large part of the employees 
gaged in railroad work do not actually contribute directly to the 
tmate production. For this reason, in addition to computin 
e production per man per hour for all employees combined, special 
tention has been paid to those employees actually engaged in 
nsportation work. 















MBER OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES AND HOURS WORKED, BY OCCUPATION 
GROUP, 1922 AND 1923 




















npr ; 
Th Number of employees Hours actually worked 
ai Occupation group sis 
7 1922 1923 1922 1923 
CH 
utives, Officials, ete...........----- 15, 502 16, 334 39, 010, 016 41, 129, 888 
mI! pfessional, clerical, ete...........-..- 281, 254 286, 460 700, 006, 452 702, 171, 387 
. t pintenance of way and structures - _.- 362, 788 401, 723 899, 882, 881 1, 002, 457, 787 
> intenance of equipment and stores_- 455, 313 589, 879 1, 199, 011, 373 1, 515, 268, 571 
8 nsportation: 
Train and engine service..........- 302, 083 343, 382 781, 827, 842 915, 084, 769 
0, FE as 50, 931 52, 110 116, 580, 775 120, 194, 995 
REST ERNE See eS eee ie irs 163, Fass 387, 105, 836 460, 561, 367 
lh hag, BESS SS BS a Be 109, 273 127 278, 141, 231 334, 328, 407 
Yardmasters, switch tenders, etc... 23, 592 26, 317 66, 641, 440 74, 198, 268 
iti Other trausportation..............- 204, 712 215, 675 556, 024, 804 586, 677, 351 
, Total, transportation...........- 530, 387 585, 374 1, 404, 494, 086 1, 575, 960, 288 
Gran@,topebsi a cs- - kik ca- crcsacce 1, 645, 244 | 1, 879, 770 4, 242, 404, 808 4, 856, 988, 021 














Not including baggagemen. 
PASSENGER AND FREIGHT MOVEMENT 











Item 1922 1923 
ight ton-miles (revenue and nonrevenue)..-.......-. 375, 952, 000, 000 457, 590, 000, 000 
ERE ER” REE SRY aE Meee OnE S > 20, 824, 291,000 24, 993, 105, 000 
enue passetiger miles. .........-.-.----.-0----2-----< 35, 513, 782, 000 38, 005, 922, 000 
SORGOT TORT GUOG Es ein itnd ~ ccd éabbb sk bee ~ odedbsoess 3, 404, 560, 000 3, 575, 443, 000 








































“nie Lhe oF olen table shows the output, in ton and passenger miles, 
age! Man-hour, by specified groups of employees: 

\OLPCOMPLISHMENT, IN TON AND PASSENGER MILES, PER MAN-HOUR, BY 
ont SPECIFIED GROUPS OF EMPLOYEES 

SU 

ssél 1922 1923 

Mes Empl group 

ant mproyee Freight Freight 

ul o. Passenger- tom Passenger 
bee miles ‘ent miles 

y ti 













LOMM employees. Pa re 88.62 and 8.37 94.21 and 7.82 

ie Usportation employ ees_.............-.-.------------ 267.68 and 25.29 290.36 and 24.12 
asin and engine employees......................---2-- 480.86 and 45,42 500.05 and 41.53 
ducgmmeed freight employees... .........--..---+.-------- is co tetintiont peli nm 





ad passenger employees. _._...........-.--.---------]------------ 304.63 jiu... -1L.. 316. 20 
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Admittedly, the above figures do not give the output per individ, 
in all the exactness of detail that could be desired or that would 
developed in a true time-cost study of a single railroad compay 
The business of transporting freight and passengers is, of couny 
carried on continuously but no information is available as to ; 
number of hours worked by those employees not engaged all of th¢ 
time in one service or the other, which Sacnill be charged to freigh 
and the number which should be charged to passenger operations, 

Considering all employees engaged in railroad work—executiyg 
officials, professional men, clerks, and all employees doing railrog 
work of whatever nature—88.62 tons of freight and 8.37 passenge, 
were moved a distance of 1 mile per man per hour in 1922 as coy 
pared with 94.21 tons of freight and 7.82 passengers in 1923. Elin 
mating executives, professional men, clerks, and all employe 
except those actually engaged in transportation, 267.68 tons , 
freight and 25.29 passengers were transported 1 mile per man » 
hour in 1922 and 290.36 tons of freight and 24.12 passengers in 19% 
Continuing the process of elimination and using only employ 
engaged in train work, the results were 480.86 ton miles of freigi 
and 45.42 passenger miles in 1922 compared with 500.05 freigh 
ton-miles and 41.53 passenger miles in 1923. There is no mea 
of ae aggregate hours in the above groups as betweg 
freight and passenger movement; hence the accomplishment of oy 
hour covers both freight and passengers. 

Road freight employees, these employees actually handling ti 
trains, not including yardmen, moved 971.19 ton-miles of freigh 

er man per hour in 1922 and 993.55 ton-miles in 1923. The figur 
or this group of employees represent the actual average freigh 
ton-miles produced by them, as no employees are included in th 
up whose time, or any part of it, is chargeable to the passeng 
epartment. The same is true for road ee employee 
They produced 304.63 passenger miles per man per hour in 19224 
compared with 316.20 passenger miles in 1923. 

It is to be noted that the production of all the various groups ¢ 
employees resulted in an increase in 1923 over 1922 in the freigl 
service department, while slight decreases resulted in the passengt 
service department for all groups except road passenger employee 
A large percentage of the additional employees taken on in 1% 
were undoubtedly hired in connection with the freight servic 
However, since the time of employees could not be separated for ead 
department, the total hours of all employees were used to comput 
production in each. This procedure naturally affected the produ 
tion in the passenger department to a larger extent than that in tl 
freight department. 

It must be remembered in studying the above table that th 
efficiency of many employees engaged in railroad work does 10 
depend to any great extent upon their own efforts. This is especiill 
true of those employed in the actual transportation of freight aul 
passengers. Empty freight cars must be transferred from point 
a switching other than that by terminal companies must ! 

one, passenger trains must be run on schedule although employet 
have no control over the number of people who wish to ride, all 
many other things must be done which enter into hours worktt 
but not into production. 
[552] 
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uj While the production per man-hour as shown in the above table 
(Mlhas been computed on the basis of freight ton-miles and passenger 
auymiles, which are undoubtedly the best measures of the production 
Udit the employees, yet there are other accepted units of production 
(yin use. iminating from consideration the quantity of freight and 
‘heli umber of passengers transported, freight cars and passenger cars 
ight ere healed a certain number of miles during the year, which of 

ourse represents work or production by employees. The following 

able shows Output per man per hour in freight and passenger car-miles: 


,CCOMPLISHMENT, IN CAR-MILES, PER MAN-HOUR BY SPECIFIED GROUPS OF 
EMPLOYEES 








1922 1923 





Employee group 
Freight 
car-miles 


Passenger 


Freight 
car-miles 


car-miles 


Passenger 
car-miles 








All employees 

ransportation employees 
rain and engine employees 
Road freight employees 

oad passenger employees 











As additional statistics relating to railroad operation, the followi 

cures showing revenue and expenses for the years 1922, 1923, and 

1924, compiled by the Bureau of Railway Economics, are presented: 
OPERATING EXPENSES AND REVENUE OF RAILROADS, 1922 TO 1924 








Operating revenue 


Total operating 
expenses 





Freight Passenger 





$4, 009, 251, 951 
4, 625, 786, 000 
4, 347, 916, 000 


1, 147, 578, 000 
1, 076, 615, 000 


945, 135, 
558, 307, 


$1, 076, 314, 793 $4, 457, 622, 
4, 
4, 

















Wages, Cost, and Output in British Coal Mines, 1923 and 1924 


HE table following taken from the Economist (London) of 
January 17, 1925, shows the cost of production and the output 
and earnings per shift in the coal mines of Great Britain in 

1923 and the first three quarters of 1924: 

WAGES AND NET COST PER TON AND OUTPUT AND EARNINGS PER SHIFT IN 
BRITISH COAL MINES, 1923 AND 1924 
[Shilling at par=24.3 cents; penny=2.03 cents] 








Proceeds 
per ton 


Wages 
per ton 


Net cost 
per ton 


Net credit 
per ton 


Output 
per man 
per shift 


Earnings 
per man 
per shift 





First quarter 
second quarter 
hird quarter 
Fourth quarter 











d. 
6. 24 








ewts. 
18. 25 
17. 90 
17. 42 
17. 76 


17.79 
17. 48 
17. 33 
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As shown abeve, proceeds in the third quarter of 1924 showed a fall of over, 
shilling as compared with the second quarter of the year. Wages per ton showed 
a slight increase, but, in spite of this, net costs were reduced slightly. The 
credit balance has dwindled almost to nothing, while the general downward 
movement in the output per man per shift worked has continued. The actyy 
earliings per man per shift worked have fallen by less than 1 penny. 





——_. _—— 
ee i 


Labor Supply and Output in Coal Mines of Yugoslavia 


SPECIAL circular (No. 241) tssued by the coal division of jh 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce gives certaiy 
information regarding the supply of labor and the productiq 

in the coal mines of Yugoslavia. 

In 1923 the total amount of coal produced, ineluding brown coal 
lignite, and bituminous coal, was 4,527,552 short tons as compared 
with 4,111,424 in 1922. The average number of workers in 1) 
was reported by the Ministry of Mines to be about 32,000 but this 
figure is only an approximation as the mining is done by persons from 
the farms who supplement their income from farm work by working 
in the mines for short and irregular periods. For this reason th 
workers are in general unskilled and the average daily producti 
per worker in 1923 amounted to only 0.485 short tons. 
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Recent Minimum Wage Reports 


California 
tne 
ald HE Industrial Welfare Commission of the State of California 
Cu presents in its fourth report data covering the biennial periods 


1919-1920 and 1921-1922. The printing of the report was 
“Mideferred, so that an appendix contains expressions of opinion from 
red employers and organizations of employers dated as late as May, 1924. 
"fm ‘The report presents a sopsiderable amount of historical data giving 
“Son account of the activities of the commission from its organization, 
he various cost-of-living studies, the growth and effect of administra- 
ion, and the results of investigations and inspections under each of 
he wage rates fixed in the various industries. Extensive tables are 
iven for the mercantile, laundry, and manufacturing industries; 
there is also a presentation of the activities of the commission with 
reference to the hotel and restaurant industry and fruit and vege- 
table canning. 

The legislature was authorized, by an amendment to the constitu- 
ion in 1914, to provide for the establishment of a minimum wage 
for women and minors. This amendment was carried by 84,000 
ajority, while the employers, at least many of them, at the time of 
he initiation of this movement, “looked with suspicion” for antici- 
pated harmful effects. The Retail Merchants’ Association of San 
Francisco, the Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Association of Los 
\ngeles, the Canners’ League of California, the Laun Owners’ 
\ssociation of California, the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce 
und various individual employers are now on record by their si ed 
ommunications as desirmg the maintenance of the law with its 
present standards and deprecating any movement to curtail the 
efficiency of its administration. 

The purpose of the commission in enforcing its wage orders, 
‘which protect the employment of approximately 150,000 women,”’ 
is to perform preventive as well as corrective work. During the two 
biennial periods, 5,744 routine inspections have been made, besides 
5,525 pay-roll inspections in the fruit and vegetable canneries. 
Certified pay rolls are secured at least annually from all establish- 
ments in which considerable numbers of women are employed. There 
salso a large amount of activity with regard to ed ghey or the 
regulation of women and minors during the term of their learning 
periods. These periods have been much reduced since the first orders, 
so that at the present time adults in the mercantile industry reach 
the standard rate after 12 months and in the manufacturing and 
laundry industries after 6 months. Minors must serve 18 months 
in the mercantile industry, 9 months in the manufacturing industry, 
and 6 months in the laundry industry before receiving the standard 
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rate. In fruit and vegetable packing but 2 weeks are required, agg 
in unclassified occupations 3 weeks, for both classes of learne 
There is also supervision of elderly and infirm workers for whoy 
licenses permitting lower wage rates are issued on a proper showing 
Only 189 licenses were issued in 1922; also 241 were renewed. Th, 
total issued for 5 years is 1,135, of which 327 were issued on accouy 
of age and 801 on account of physical-disability. The general effect 
of the various orders is indicated in the following table issued hy the 
commission in a preliminary report covering the same period as the 
pamphlet under consideration: 


RATES OF WAGES OF WOMEN AND MINORS IN THE MERCANTILE, LAUNDRY, Ayp 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, APRIL, 1917, TO MARCH, 1922 








——— 


























Per cent of women and minors 
Mini- receiving— 
; mum 
Industry and date of pay roll wage ; —., 
set Under Under $16 $17 
$10 $16 and over 

Mercantile: | 

CS: SORES ISS be aye Paine eae Te ee ee (1) 41.4 85. 5 2.2 | 

I a $10. 00 20. 3 85. 4 2.0 | 

- ‘6  _ Sie ral eS ats GE See Ress te Fhs ae 10. 00 10. 0 77.3 4.0 | 

Ri: anni: dentiinich da Delete caltid ee vadt an acral 13. 50 6.2 73. 2 5.0 | 

ED. £8... 000 <2. ia cangecs OCs Jab ond aingn eel 16. 00 .4 13.1 40. 0 | 

March, 1922. ...........- Pdashtbobbbaddos dakedbeod 16. 00 3 6.1 32.9 | 
Laundry: 

ome Geee sit. UL. RL lial (1) 56. 3 96. 6 1.0 | 

RES ai ie a 10. 00 22. 5 95. 9 1.3 

TET EN Se = EL EE Te 10. 00 10. 9 90. 5 2.4 

ets BO oct cis. <tiis Tosh eepr nice ae Mee ae 16. CO 5.0 85. 7 3. 6 

RR ae ERR apres ie Be “Rh RP 13. 50 .3 66. 8 8.9 | 

CREE bbc eedu a cccccbiscddedesobau—coed BG Bbncdsticn 9.4 | 31.5 

ere: » neee , Aen = eee 4.1! 32. 5 
Manufacturing: 

ee a ee a. oe ck ee i ial 10. 00 14.8 85.4 3. 7 

I 13. 50 2.2 72.8 6. 4 

SIONS MED. Jidccansssebcscqocthel.bedderd sche Be ee & 2 ul. 18. 7 35. 

IU, BEd. dcitnovmcninccheduttenet<ptdrtubackes 7. © £i5..s ns 16. 0 33. 0 | 

1 No order. 


These reports cover from 14,000 to 30,000 employees in the mer 
cantile industry, from 6,000 to 8,000 in the laundry industry, and 
from 9,000 to 14,000 in the manufacturing industry, the numbers at 
each period of inspection varying. It will be noted that two inspec: 
tions were made in the ttisreatitils industry under the first order and 
two under the latest. The effect of continuing administration with: 
out change of rates is shown by the diminished percentages between 
September, 1917, and March, 1919, and again between August, 1920, 
and March, 1922, asregards the groups ‘‘under $10” and “ under $16.” 
There was also a marked reduction in the number receiving $16 
between August, 1920, and March, 1922, and a corresponding in 
crease in the number receiving $17 and over, thus fully discrediting 
the claim sometimes made that the minimum tends to become the 
maximum, and that the higher-grade employees are. penalized by los 
of wages to care for the inferior grades. Corresponding deductions 
can be drawn from the data shown under laundry and manufacturing. 

The foregoing conclusions support the. announced deductions by 
the commission of “certain facts as to the effect of the minimum 
wage.” The statement is made that the commission is _ without 
evidence of any practice of dismissing learners when they reacli the 
stage of experienced workers. The report also declares that ‘there 
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as been no evasion of the law through substitution of the elderly 
nd infirm women earning less than the minimum wage’’; nor, on 
e other hand, has the substandard worker been debarred from 
mployment, since permits may readily be obtained and are granted 
n all legitimate requests. ; 


Unt 
eet 
the 


the 


Minnesota 


HE Industrial Commission of Minnesota through its division of 
women and children administers the minimum wage law of this 
state. A report of operations for the two years ending June 30, 1924, 
‘ND. included in the second biennial report of the commission. No 
hange in rates was made during the period covered, the law requir- 
ng $12 for a 36 to 48 hour week as the wage for an experienced worker 
n towns of 5,000 or more population and $10.25 in smaller places. 
— iWork in excess of 48 hours must be compensated at the rate of 25 
« Bents per hour in the larger cities and 214% cents per hour in the 
naller places. This would give, for a 54-hour week, $13.50 and 
11.54 for the respective classes of localities. Some confusion existed 
iM the minds of employers as to the effect of working less than 48 
‘MMhours per. week but as much as 36 or more. The order requires that 
\sMhis be regarded as a full week’s work, to receive the correspondin 
iMnininum. Readjustments have been secured in a number of suc 
fases, one firm paying out $3,608.45 to 1,257 employees on account 
‘Mp this misunderstanding. Total recoveries aggregated $30,315.28 
7f_pn adjustments in favor of 1,961 employees, the amounts ranging 
4i@ifrom 35 cents to $318.87 in individual cases. 
‘4M Difficulty in enforcing the order has decreased with the increased 
ugfmanmiliarity with its provisions. ‘‘ Many employers have stated to 
Mur investigators that if a woman is not worth the minimum wage 
iLif/™hey have no use for her at all. Letters frequently received from 
—Bmployers and employees testify to the favor in which the law is 
held and to their appreciation of the methods and success with which 
\ Mit is enforced by the commission.’”’ Only three suits have been entered 
id Miipon, so far as the commission is informed, awards having been 
sal Henig each; in one an appeal to the supreme court is being 
e- Miprepared. , 
and eturns were secured showing number and per cent of women and 
th-fninors employed, classified by wage groups, length of service, hours 
eel per week, and receipt of room or board or both. Such data, furnished 









20, y 1,672 employers with 50,714 employees, are presented in a series 
6. Mi tables for four principal cities, for other localities, and for the 
‘8 Mentire State. The average wage for the State was $16.19, or $4.19 in 


excess Of the standard requirement, though 49.7 per cent of the per- 
sons reported worked 48 hours or more. The number receiving over 
20 per week was 10,908, or 21.6 per cent of the total. The largest 
group (30.8 per cent) received weekly wages of $15 and under $20, 
while 9,299 employees (18.2 per cent) received less than $12. In 
explanation of this latter number, the commission finds that 4,342 
of this class worked less than 36 hours per week, and that the major 
portion of them have been in the service of their employer less than 
i year, so that they might be termed learners. Furthermore, 21 per 
ent of this group received room or board or both, the value of which 
vas not included in the wage figures. 
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North Dakota ciV1 
HE minimum wage law of North Dakota is administered through, “af 


e or 
wos 
civ] 
jum 
he 
ymin 


minimum wage department of the State compensation bureay 
Its third biennial report covers the 2-year heed’ ending June 39 
1924. Five orders are in effect, No. 1 relating to public housekeop, 
ing, fixing a minimum wage of $14.90 for experienced waitresses anq 
counter girls, and $14.20 for duaithrmaids and kitchen help. 4 
learning period of 4 months is allowed; starting at $11.90 for wait. 
resses, etc., and $11.20 for chambermaids and kitchen help. 


. : ! be P 
In the manufacturing industry the rate of $14 is prescribed: g oth 
learning period of 9 months is allowed in candy and biscuit fac‘ Ores immy at 


and of 1 year for bookbinding and job-press feeding. For bothffA Je 
employments the minimum entrance wage is $9, with quarterlyiith | 
advances. Mercantile establishments must pay $14.50 for expen-fiiieep' 


enced workers, beginning with $9.60 for those not experienced, with 
quarterly advances for 1 year. 

In laundry work the minimum is $14, beginners receiving $11 for} 
months and $12.50 for 2 months. 

In the telephone industry, rates are fixed for cities and towns of 
1,800 population and over, beginning at $10 per week for one month, 
$11.50 for 4 months, $12.50 for 4 months, experienced workers to 
receive not less than $14. In localities of 500 but under 1,800 popu. 
lation, beginners receive $9, $10, and $11 for corresponding periods, 
and experienced workers receive $12. In localities with less than 500 
inhabitants rates are to be as agreed upon and approved by the 
department. 


A survey of the industries covered by these orders indicates some 
confusion and difficulty with regard to restaurants and hotels, which 
must render service for 7 days. The law limits the employment of 
women to 8% hours per day and 48 hours and 6 days per week. So 
far as wage payments are concerned, the reports for this occupation are 
so combined with other data that it is not clear to what extent the 
order is complied with. Inspections showed that in manufacturing 
establishments the number receiving less than the minimum sct for 
experienced workers was quite small. In 16 printing establishments 
in December, 1923, 2 employees received under $10, 6 received $12 
and under $13, and 79 received $14 and over; for the first week wn 
December, 60 experienced workers received a median weekly wage 
of $22.13. In 4 candy and biscuit establishments inspected the same 
month, 4 workers received $10 and under $11, 1 received $11 and 
under $12, 1, $12 and under $13, while 44 received $14 and over. 
The median weekly wage for 71 experienced workers in such estab- 
lishments and in creamery and produce establishments was $16.79 
during the first week in December, 1923. 

The returns from 400 mercantile establishments in July, 1923, 
showed 82 employees receiving under $10.40, 145 receiving $10.40 
and less than $14.50, and 839 receiving $14.50 and over. or 739 
experienced employees for the first week in July, the median weekly 
wage was $18.73. 

laundry investigation during December, 1923, showed for 19 
establishments, 2 workers receiving less than $10, 28 workers recely- 
ing $10 but under $13, 74 receiving $13 and under $14, and 5 
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iving $14 and ever. ‘The median a a for 161 women 
ployed in 19 laundries during the month of December was $14. 
Telephone employees are reported on the basis of a monthly wage, 
order prescribing a minimum of $60.67 per month in .the larger 
wns and cities and $52 a month in smaller localities. The number 
eiving the first minimum above was 204, 12 receiving less than the 
imum entrance rate of $43.43. Seventy-five other employees 
eived from $43.43 to less than $60.67. ee large companies 
inate the State, but have quite considerable variation in rates, 
ye paying aN average wage for experienced workers of $105.80, 
Diker $110.55, while the third pays but $71.67. Independent lines 
ry at an average of $67.68 per month. 

\ letter of inquiry showed a very general expression of satisfaction 
th the law, and comphance appears to be satisfactory, with the 
ception of the restaurant industry. 
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Wages and Dependents of Women in Oregon Industries 


HE eleventh biennial report of the Bureau of Labor of Ore, 
shows that of 26,542 employees of 547 establishments, 11 43 
or 43.1 per cent, were females, and that the average wel 

wages paid to women were $18.16, which was 43.9 per cent less thy 
the wages paid to men in the same industries. The number ay 
per cent of females in the various industries and their wages as coy 
pared with those of males are shown in the following table: 


NUMBER AND PER CENT OF WOMEN IN SPECIFIED OREGON INDUSTRIES ay 
AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES OF MALES AND FEMALES, MARCH 15, 1924 


pnts | 
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Number of employees A ee 
Num- i 
ber of l 
estab- Per 
Industry lish- 7 cont of bs 
ments e- . females a1 Fe a 
report- Males | males | Tt!" | of total} Males | mal Dre 
ing em- Fu 
ployees He 
| Fo 
Manufacturing: 
Woolen and knitting mills..............-.- 7 704 857 | 1, 591 53.9 | $26.33 | $19 
Garment manufacturing_.............-.--- 10 80 379 460 82.4] 34.38] 1 
ale ne eR TE, IRS 2 1 32 34 94. 1 45. 00 | 1h 
et on EE PS ay aaa Seer es 5 27 96 125 76.8} 41.25) Wy 
Hemstitching, buttons, gloves, pleating, 
RIE SEC yA RS FF ROE SE aS ae 4 20 53 73 72.6} 28.61! 
Food products, coffee, tea, spices, ete----- 18 729 | 1,652| 2,612 63.2} 27.4 if, 
See ENS gee Ra: AEE 2 SEE tee 22 354 69 429 16.1} 33.9 if 
Candy manufacturing--_..................- 5 38 78 120 65.0 | 22.82) | 
RE EEE EES 9} 1,108 66} 1, 233 6.3 | 27.17! ik 
EE OOS SS a ae SS ee 8 176 44 231 19. 0 21. 01 21 
NS EES SE Ee eek areas 3 47 70 121 57.9] 30.03) 
Not otherwise classified................---- 15| 4,055 483 | 4,559 10.6} 29.78) ik 
as ih. shied whidedbudnabbbbedaas 108 7, 339 3, 879 | 11, 588 33. 5 30. 64 Ii 
Mercantile: 
General merchandise.................-.---- 24 116 138 260 53.1] 30.54) i 
EOeenetty BOUTUE... . .<- o 2 So ccc cede sce 20 523 | 1,207} 1,833 65.8} 34.48) if 
Notions, 5-W0-15-cent stores_..........------ 6 21 122 147 83.0} 18.92) i 
icine nicnodaseondamenedeniode 6 2 13 17 76.5} 16.25) 2B 
NE SEE TE eee OS Ney eae 26 574 688 | 1,371 50.2} 31.75) I. 
Ree SAGO NEE... .nncccncccssnanases 23 106 289 72.3 | 35.05) 2 
| AEE RE CSR ee Sey tee 2 Re: 10 26 245 275 89. 1 32.75 | 10 
Groceries, dairies, delicatessens_..........-- 14 413 122 539 22.6} 33.02 | 2 
a ae hinae 5 590 74 680 10. 9 33.78} 19 
NTS RECESS 5 238 38 277 13.7) 34.54] 2 
I a 5 289 39 328 11.9; 36.89) & 
| RE SES Se oe eee BLE eh” 5 149 37 188 19.7 36. 62 21. 
Books, stationery, photo supplies, etc- --_- 6 98 70 173 40.5 | 28.39) 2 
Stile tniedieRat~sesatnonpipamngied 11 121 48 169} 28.4] 35.67) 2 
RE GE ee PE See TE i i) 208 119 329 36.2} 34.18) If. 
Not otherwise classified..............-.---- 19 596 121 717 16.9] 34.84) 
Bc: dennciamelbiaslibdinncissndicdatabdinetpid 194 | 4,070] 3,370| 7,703] 43.7] 31.73! 10 
Public housekeeping: 
Confectionery stores and bakeries --_- ------ 26 348 471 843 55.9} 24.62) if 
Restaurants, cafeterias, and lunch rooms_-- s4 501 591 1,101 63.7] 25.77) Ih 
Hotels and hotel dining rooms_-__......---- 66 758 620 | 1,378 45.0} 24.93) I 
Boarding and rooming houses_...........-- eS ae 8 100. 0 |_- -|_ il 
. ERR a RE SS RE 180 | 1,607] 1,690| 3,330 
Telephone and telegraph-_--............------ 22 910 | 1,774| 2,707 
Laundries, cleaners, and dyers: 
pS ERE, PRE LPT. TENT A LE 23 213 499 717 
CUNNING GRE CHUNG eine ikce ccbectewiS 3 16 12 29 
ge Me MER FER EY EIN TT EEO) Meee eee ee 48 1,139 | 2,285 | 3, 453 
EER PE? A EMR ep rie ee oS ee il 140 131 273 
I aikitetciiedla titeniaineiiidtlithcmenaich omitinaditiebataaiel 6 112 83 195 
ee AR ccaetemseae 547 | 14, 407 | 11, 438 | 26, 542 
1 Includes minors. 
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WOMEN IN OREGON INDUSTRIES 


Of the 11,438 women 1,971, or 17.2 per cent, supported 2,316 
ependents. Of these dependents 1,652, or 71.3 per cent, were 
hildren and 664, or 28.7 per cent, were adults. The following table 
hows the number of women in each industry who supported depend- 
nts and the number of the dependents: 


1UMBER OF WOMEN IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES IN OREGON, NUMBER THEREOF 
SUPPORTING DEPENDENTS, AND NUMBER OF DEPENDENTS, MARCH 15, 1924 
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bbe ohe Number of dependents 
spe 
ro 
Industry firms — 
report-| Total po , 
e p- | Chil- 
ing — porting| dren Adults; Total 
depend- 
ents 
Manufacturing: : 
Woolen and knitting mills_.................-..-.- 7 857 54 52 2 54 
Garment manufacturing --............-......-..-- 10 379 155 103 55 158 
DrecsGiceech te liad ends hides 2 32 13 8 5 13 
i aie © are 5 96 48 24 27 51 
Hemstitching, buttons, pleating, gloves, etc______- 4 4 3 1 4 
pg Pa Se ee tees a ee 18 | 1,652 393 31 6 37 
rs bn 4s onde ceaickcecksbabutarectuse 22 69 48 39 15 54 
Candy Sateen oi ca ii i. Sob ot 5 78 30 23 12 35 
wl I a ss) 66 27 32 2 34 
7 | RR I ae ks es ee 8 44 8 9 7 16 
” | SS a rere ee eee 3 70 19 18 4 27 
if NOt Glee erate CHRIMEIIDG «on. nnn -- ane eee 15 483 124 114 47 161 
ni en 108 | 3,879 923 456 644 
{ercantile: 
ENS a IETS 24 138 36 47 
SR EE OE la oe aE Ueptal sa 20 1,207 102 97 
Notions, 5-10-15-cent Stores_...............-.--..-- 6 122 33 27 
Vil cnididintieditieAted dncth bE its eb 6 13 3 Se 
ka AIR AR A GR SE RTE SA 26 688 78 57 
I Cae 23 289 60 46 
i aS Se rere AE RES. Pee 10 245 1 1 
Groceries, dairies, delicatessens..................-- 14 122 17 22 
tf | a RRR EINES, See ie Lats aE a 5 74 12 11 
1 aE PPRERE § SSS be AS See 5 38 7 3 
‘9 Ee ia cradle coche chbCUedacbdesbuce nied 5 39 9 li 
mn iin nadecitirn anginal ne anmeaeimeinidinens etna 5 37 © hemnaeee 
* Books, stationery, photo supplies, etc -...........- 6 7 14 | 5 eee 
9 | SRE SUS CR SEE OMe oy Ee ee ll 48 27 8 
19, oy ek it RR 8 A 9 SO ee ee 
1 Not otherwise classified . -........................- 19 121 26 22 
- De mechs iol a art es 194 | 3,370| 430| 367 
- Sea Heese _ 
q Public housekeeping: ’ 
% Confectionery stores and bakeries -...............- 26 471 77 78 
mt Restaurants, cafeterias, and lunch rooms---_____--- 84 591 163 237 
11 Hotels and dining rooms. .............-...-......-- 66 620 176 193 
4%) Boarding and rooming houses....................- 4 a ee rete: ERS ee 
Ptah siidie sclinkn Gihits Kceedwbdaidinceiaiih- ss aes ddl’ 180 | 1,690 416 508 
tlephone and telegraph---..-..........-----.---.--.- 22; 1,774 65 69 
aundries, cleaners, and dyers: 
23 499 126 217 
3 12 4 fy NO Binny 
26 511 130 224 
ll 131 4 26 
6 83 3 2 
SE Ty ee a nT | 547 | 11,438 | 1,971 | 1,652 
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Employment of Women in Coal Mines of India 


HE Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce has recent} 
ie issued a mimeographed circular dealing with coal mining ; 
India, in which the question of the labor supply receives some 
attention. The operators find considerable difficulty in securing th, 
help needed. Casual labor can not be used effectively, inasmuch 
experience is almost a necessity, yet the native coal miners gy, 
agriculturists first, working in the mines only when they can no 
profitably devote themselves to the occupation they prefer. (Co) 
sequently, “if there is a favorable monsoon there generally yj 
follow a poor mining season, with output reduced and cost of ¢o; 
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- . : rt. nent 
increased. Vice versa, a poor monsoon will generally be followe bod 

by increased coal production.” The supply of labor is there! re all lov 

best an uncertain and fluctuating quantity, and there seems a likeli 7), 
hood that the situation may be made worse, from the operators spor 
point of view, by a growing sentiment against the employinent of ork 

women and children underground. “In all probability during th@i. 

next five years there will be certain legislation in this respect.” Ag... 
present, children form a very small proportion of the workers underfif> 

ground, but women are employed there in large numbers. More, 4, 

over, their proportionate importance in the work below ground scengi., +. 

to have increased within the last 20 years or so. The following ,, 
A . é ; pec 

table, calculated from data given in the circular, shows their cong), 
parative importance as underground workers in the coal mines off ,, 

the British Provinces for three years near the beginning of thi. ocn 

century and for the last three years covered. pe-ha 
perat 

NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF WOMEN EMPLOYED UNDERGROUND IN coal 01 

MINES OF INDIA IN SPECIFIED YEARS ear’s 

—_— nd C 

Percentag hut d 

7 Number of | ion none 

Number of women form e 

Year underground poe noel of under. fgwo br 

| workers derground proged Oress 

_ ours. 

Ron elles cada acted Talihe S eee Re mR | 55, 554 15, 939 ste Me 

SUG. Lh Silesian dblicnenddlietcadallhe<estilvseoctecsiiiptesash | 54, 086 16, 244 SUD leg 
| NE eenrintaatet wana memceneaan nami eile SOIR | 60, 338 19, 121 i: 

ee hs eee eee. 2 ae a | 109, 573 43, 449 30 TmmeCeLy 
Ee RR ane 117, 582 |. 47, 089 40.9 To 

ety tis: Ge alaen spbattze.< wietiaid: REGS tebe: | 103, 020 41, 064 30.9 ; 

n 
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It will be noticed that the number of women employed undergrouu 
in the later period is more than double what it was in the first, while 
the proportion they form of the underground force has risen from 
around three-tenths to ¢ <a mata two-fifths. Above groun 
they are of somewhat less importance, having formed during the las 
three years covered 32.3 per cent, 33.4 per cent, and 33.8 per cel 
respectively, of the surface workers. The prohibition of their em 
ployment in underground work is rendered more difficult by the fae 
that frequently the woman so employed is the wife of the mine, 


who “‘insists that his wife should accompany him into the mine [0p of 
the purpose of raising such coal as he cuts.” Other writers on thas 
subject have pointed out that the extreme irregularity of their em gs 
ployment renders the work underground less detrimental to tlube, 
women than it might otherwise be. Des 3 
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\BOR AGREEMENTS AND AWARDS AND DECISIONS 





AGREEMENTS 
Brickmakers—Chicago 


of, NEW agreement, made May 1, 1924, to be effective until April 
On 30, 1927, by the Brickmakers’ District Council No. 1, Chicago, 
corporates some new points differing from the 1922-23 agree- 
pent (given in U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics Bul. No. 356: 
oductivity costs in the common-brick industry, pp. 63-71), as 
llows: 
That part of paragraph 5, Section II, dealing with the time for 
porting for work has been changed so that the men who report for 
ork on days when the yard does not operate are allowed the two 
ours’ pay, “unless the foreman shall give notice by an agreed 
inal one hour before starting time that men need not report for 
ork.” The following sentence has been added: ‘“ All men employed 
n days when the yard is not in operation shall be employed for at 
st four hours.”’ 
Section III, with regard to repairs, has been changed to read as 
lows: 
All repair work after 8 hours, including men working at moving of shovel, 
ackmen, and men in front of shovel, shall be paid for at the rate of time and 
pe-half. Where it is necessary for men to work more than 8 hours for the proper 
peration of the plant, they shall be paid straight time up to 10 hours and time 
d one-half thereafter. Fires shall not be set to kilns 48 hours preceding New 
ear’s Day, Decoration Day, Fourth of July, Labor Day, Thanksgiving Day, 
nd Christmas. Burners and helpers to receive straight time. When a yard is 
but down for repairs, all extra roustabout work shall as far as possible be divided 
raggeong all available men on the plant. Any manufacturer who can convince the 
0 business agents that conditions make it necessary to light a kiln within the 


| Boresaid 48 hours shall be permitted to light a kiln at any time within said 48 
) ours. 


















Men who wish to vote upon election days are given opportunity 
) leave the yard at 3 p. m. only, and the clause relative to their 
celving pay up to their “regular quitting time”’ is omitted. 
To the following sections additions have been made: 
In connection with the part of Section V prohibiting shutdowns 
the steward, men, or local unions, where a complaint is under 
bvestigation, provision is made for holding extra meetings as follows: 
In consideration of above clause, it is agreed that representatives of the manu- 
turer and a representative of each local union shall meet at Iéast every three 
onths to discuss grievances that may arise, and other matters of mutual interest 
id importance to both parties. Said meetings to be called and arranged by 
iclals of each party. 


ee two paragraphs have been added to the end of Sec- 
on : 


Wallers shall receive men to toss down top when breaking in outside, or using 
bof burnt brick. This to apply only if required to do so by the foreman. 

On Builders’ Brick Co.’s yard brick are to be delivered to wallers except to 
¢ side which is next to a burned kiln. Arch holes to be clesed as soon as the 
st part of walling is done and each setting of green brick to be walled and 
lubed as the work progresses. Good loam and sand to be delivered to mixing 
bxes and ground dry loam, or ground green brick, to be provided by the company. 
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To Section IX the following has been added: 


Whether brick are stuck brick or not shall be decided jointly by the stewar 
and the foreman of the yard. In the event they can not agree the business agen), 
shall be called upon. 

In the event loaders are required by the foreman to leave bottoms, they shy 
be allowed half pay for all bottom brick left in excess of the three last bottom, y 
any kilns. 





Section XVII has been revised so as to make effective the following 
wage scale: 
A. CLAY PIT 


Per hour 
SS ia ap ae aie iat, Vega Pe Te $1. 05 
es ct or So eae a ae ane baka e 1. 05 
BES EN TUES SCI ES a dS EL ER ete . 95 
Steam-shovel craneman-_---__-......-...-.---------.---- . 86 
SNES BOO iis. sl or nttindu nena annt beans . 80 
a eel tale oltre . 92 
gill pal Nl i at SIE iS le MISE AP StS EY «i . 80 
Man in front of shovel_________________-_- “Ol. dees ol. 283 
If more than one man is employed in front of shovel during 
PEE ELE LET, Pe a ee re . 83 An, 
Other men working around shovel________._-_-_--------- . 80 hack 
i Al pag ale a St IE i de a ATG ID vg Me ESE Rh . 95 X. 
EE a a iene = . 95 On 
Electrical-dinkey engineers_____.__.._...._.-..-----.--- . 85 Wh 
Drivers and other workers in clay hole__________.-_------ . 76 Man ' 
EES TLE ATO LET CE ONE LN OT GED | Oe ON . 75 
ce ug RS PRPS 8 LETS Ar eee . 83 
Sere ae vers an Gane moms, 2S el ee ook Oe soot. Os Ie. . 83 
renee as Wan Wee ee Pee Oe Se ee elk . 83 


Steam-shovel. engineers supplying clay for one machine shal! do their om 
firing; when supplying clay for two machines they shall be entitled to a fireman 

Dinkey engineers shall do their own firing. 

Both steam-shovel and dinkey engineers shall raise their own steam in thie inom 
ingane shall be allowed one hour at straight time therefor. 

Steam-shovel and dinkey engineers shall be allowed an hour at straight time fo 
doing their own firing. 

Plowman shall receive extra time for sprinkling. 

Men working in clay pit shall be supplied with one pair of rubber boots and 
one raincoat for the year to be used during wet weather. The boots and coa 
are to be left in charge of the foreman when not in use. 


B. MACHINE HOUSE 


Per hour 
i a eae $0. 82 
IB SLES RSS REAR ae SL A cn SY eS . 87% 
Spemnmeee MOM Tie ke as eles . 82 
Extra men to shovel dry stuff__............-...--.--- . 76 
5, RI SEEE | SER SS ann akcain Wows aptiaesonineds . 80 
REE FORGETS SNES Te eae Ore See eee ee 82 
lent neste hinted oldies eaeiibeges enn witinesile ent . 92% 
Machine men where no hopper man is used________.--- . 95 
Se oe Se ad oD aivchieeserte womans . 80 
Pena, SUSU A TA I OS PEL STOO RAG . 80 


The machine man may be designated as the general repair man in the machine 
house, and if so appointed shall have general charge of repairs and be responsible 
for and, if possible, do all oiling of all machinery in machine room before and after 
hours, the hoist man, granulator man, and pug-mill man doing all oiling necessary ; 
during running time. All men on machines, when available, shall help repa!Hurp 
their machinery when helpers are needed. 
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C. BELT ROOM 


Per hour 
an PE soda cerbakscctbuctssbateddeasncoscencdhian be $0. 86 
nN Cac cncerttenires cepentn adh atacand iiait te ales Koen wphane . 96 
PE cn ninveveddentiennnh nd tone hee deh . 96 

. Second man from pulley where one pulley man only is em- 
. Es ea bweae dna cede pda umideabheGesiiseae << . 91 
ARERR RE ODS ELLE EPI TT  PE . 80 
SET IITTINE crn op v4 dine hensn Gh eee Geciaflea etal odiininetieMons . 83 
y GEG tar dade onsen saeveonnne ime anicrwetien wna . 80 
, Ces eee | 5 cc trcnsanateh eteabedks <etatemien creas . 80 
I PN on «on akan cmsewn nasi npn eke ehsptusiet . 80 
CE I chasis ten onsen oon we ete ae tinuinlin Cvatinesdaie dibs oakland nailed . 80 
CTI. 00d, i coieicon ceelamansel athintie ats ah ecinie aie niin neal . 80 
Belt adjuster'on Builders’ yard_.......-...---.--..--.-. . 90 
Belt men on Lake View Brick Co.’s yard___..------------ . 76 
Belt wheelers and hackers on hacks____._..._...---------- . 86 
Hackers from cars on open yards____---.---..----------- . 83 
Tee Se Gee Gen VO nn ene e want a . 80 
Empty car shovers on open yards tia nttl ninnitaias onthe ailiadinadic . 80 

Brick switchers on Builders’ Brick Co. yard, per man, per 
Mss, Caden Coal G add ceiddadessaebet ae ows cohen be 37. 95 


Any belt man who fails to catch his share of brick or who shall not properly 
hack his brick on cars shall be fined in accordance with the provisions of Section 


X. 

On La Bahn Bros.’ yard all belt men shall receive equal pay. 

Where oil is used on the die the belt men are to receive 19 cents per day per 
man extra. 


D. BRICK SETTING 





Per hour 
Te en A ais ies Si,» ins ii dlintinbininopiey $0. 80 
EE I eh odie at een ginve angus ernie il . 80 
Controller men: 
EST Sibert er espera tenet cate an . 83 
rr SN e455 Sua SEUSS . 84144 
i. dlindian Rina Rin bas «Gets oh UVR pUS- BRUCE « . 80 
ET EE a Te . 86 
Shae: seh h nk tahini dis dad SAE add Kidde ed dae . 80 
Special labor under kiln shed not otherwise classified - - - - -- . 80 
NG DOC a hick cassia» a6 m dda des Jowos lola’ eid soeE . 80 
Setting and tossing green brick from cars, per M__-------- 1. 00 
Setting and tossing from wheelbarrows, per M_--_-_-------- 1. 07 
Setting green brick on Builders’ Brick Co. yard (18 men), 
per kiln of 20 arches per man_-.-..........-.--------.- 737. 25 


On yards 3, 5, 22, 35, 37, 40, and 42 of the Illinois Brick Co. and on the yard 
Mf the Bach Brick Co. and on the yard of the Tuthill Building Material Co 
he setting gangs shall be paid 5 cents per hour in excess of the rate above fixed 
bn account of black brick. 

On hand set yards black brick shall carry an extra of 4 cents per M. 

On all hand set yards platting and stringing shall be paid for as brick set. 


E, BRICK BURNING 








Per hour 
TES SE LENS EERE TE eT $0. 8714 
SS SETI RE ama UOTE Sp et ee ee . 85 
RT o555 Sah dank bs debs dete cect See . 80 
SUD ne dcercdvetnsccocepsiglutlnd Ji. BUiGh) sTewh ye 
hine Special labor not otherwise specified_--__-...-..--------- . 80 
r Cart men are to be paid for work performed before regular starting time at 


raight time. 


oa Night helper on kilns at the Bach Brick Co. yard shall be classed as a second 
: burner, 


32918°—25+——-8 [565] 
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F. BURNED-BRICK HANDLERS 
Per M 

Loading burned brick in cars from machine-set kilns, 45 

SE Rs on other x csak-oscivandbarcnck: eal tapas tear e tet oer 000-2 00 arose obama $0. 73 
Loading burned brick in cars from machine-set kilns in ex- 

cess of 45 brick high, extra for each brick in excess___-_-__ . 0014 
Loading burned brick in cars from hand-set kilns, 45 brick , 

SUNN tac dratioes & aig + ac pomaeaaceinembiinadnae = <% «tegen ene Gunes . 71 
Loading brick in drop-end gondola cars __-----.-.--.----- . 90 
Loading brick in tight-end gondola cars-_-- - -- a bine tnetas 4 . 90 
Loading hopper-bottom coal cars____--------------- LS 
Loading drop-end, tight-end, and hopper-bottom cars on 

UIE MEUM on os te Sttices tsa tae G0 ee oh hs cinch ante ven rea . 95 
Loading according to American Railway Association rule...6§-«..: 82 
Tossing burned brick to wagons from kiln__.....-..-.-.--- . 29 


(or 86 cents per hour) 
the ntl. el eS OIE LAE OEE 4 
Tossing brick to trucks when no help is furnished__.-----_- 5 
east terete oly Pte, Gi Rt ALA SIRT ay 
Tossing brick to wagons from cars____-------.----------- 2 
Tossing brick from tight or end door gondola ears—extra__- 0 
Tossing brick to trucks or trailers at kilns when no help is 


DRRIOAS. Si 2 Sa Te chen » 55 
Tossing burned brick to trucks or trailers when the chauffeur 
and chauffeur’s helper assist in loading. _._-..._.-.---- . 27% 
Loading on Builders’ Brick Co. yard.___..._.----------- . 86 
Loading burned brick on Builders’ Brick Co. yard from 
kilns— 
Tene, Suckers intlegbols...ccacannacannens . 02 
eGR... .. . nsneernetn <Eadh a nen nee scnenene . 03 
Loading by means of belt at Builders’ Brick Co. yard-_---- . 86 


MACHINE LOADING ON WAGONS, TRUCKS, OR CARS 


Per hour 
Operators of electric cranes... ..... 2 t.ho $0. 86 
MCC Gans > am chs cee tooo yb oh s oe ks Ls cu eee) aie . 80 


When extra men are employed at brick leading they shall receive. loader 
wages. 

All burned brick which are piled under shed by the loading gang shall be paid 
for at loading rates. 

Runway planks must be delivered at kilns by the manufacturer—the runways 
must be erected by the loaders at their own expense. 

Brick tossers shall make out ali delivery tickets and stubs (and may be required 
to collect receipted tickets from drivers and chauffeurs). 


G. WALLING GANGS 


Per arch 
Walling and daubing per arch, round top, 45 brick high____ $4. 80 
Walling and daubing per arch, square top, 45 brick high___ 4. 70 
All kilns set more than 45 brick high, extra per brick perarch —. 05 

Walling and daubing on Builders’ Brick &. yard per kiln 
Pe ea ee eee ee a cn chcccecwece 99. 00 

H. ENGINE AND BOILER ROOM 
Per hour 
ne a ee Soe |! $1. 05 
EPS LL ee | | . 86 
CO EEE ECE EET . 76 
Fan engineers (doing own firing).............-.--------- . 95 
Andependent furnace men. ---....-..2-..---2-2--L--.--- . 83 
I. MISCELLANEOUS 

Per hour 
gE IE AE Ei hr a es Pha gee $0. 95 
ne NNN GLK, Seiad. on ncinnnendctccucvecce . 95 
General repair men helpers. .-...........-....---..------ . 82 
ES SRLS OR, PTT OE OE . 76 
SDE ts nihtin 6 ols ctatiariteeaiosie sd acchanin diem esa aaee .77 
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Per ton 
ON 6 bi etre sh + bere enaene-ent-> tee acrrdeiered $0. 25 
Unloading coal from hopper-bottom cars or cars with high 
BROS gn oe one oe i eect Sgn pe Gnre en sede nese . 27% 


When men are employed at other than their regular occupation, they shall be 
paid the rate fixed for the occupation at which they may be engaged for the time 
ing. 

pe A men who are required by the foreman of any yard to do any oiling before 
orafter working hours shall be paid for the time actually consumed at their regular 
ate. 

ae member or members of this organization, or any local unions belonging 
to District Council No. 1, or any individual manufacturer who attempts to 
negotiate a separate wage scale except through his or their business agent, shall 
be guilty of a violation of this agreement, and shall suffer the fine or penalty 
prescribed in Section XX of this agreement. 





Cloth Hat and Cap Makers—Philadelphia 
[ OcAL No. 6 of the United Cloth Hat and Cap Makers of North 


America made an agreement September 1, 1924, expiring June 
30, 1926, in which provision is made for an unemployment fund. 
An agreement for an unemployment fund, identical with this, has 
recently been made by Local No. 8, Baltimore, also. Both follow 
cosely the New York Joint Council agreement. (See Monruiy 
Lasor Review, August, 1924, pp. 132, 133.) 
No overtime work is permitted during any part of the months of 
June, July, and August; during the rest of the year overtime may 
be worked only with the consent of the union and at the rate of time 
anda half. Five stated holidays “‘shall be observed and the workers 
shall receive full pay for same.” 

The agreement provides for certain minimum weekly wage rates, 
payable, except to ‘‘ handicapped” workers, as follows: 


Dperatens, cutters,.end Dloakers....—.- =~ ~ = 6-~-~+ +--+ 4--- 4 --b -- $40 
UL, a0 dans 5, adits Salt elk thd heck sé thie dieiiihdten dabbhe disekicmiaeiliioe ihc dd ages  iwlalpin acthiadim ad 35 


Attention is called to the following provisions: 


The employer agrees that all work shall be made in his own shop and that no 
work -shall be given out by him except with the written consent of the union, 
nor shall any ready-made goods be purchased by him from another manufacturer 
or contractor unless the name and place of business of such contractor or manu- 
facturer has been registered with the union and the union has certified in writing 
to the firm that such contractor or manufacturer maintains proper working 
standards and sanitary conditions, and then .only while such proper working 
standards and sanitary conditions continue. 
In no ease shall the employer buy cut goods for caps or hats to be manufactured 
on his premises. 
The employer agrees to register with the union all jobbers and manufacturers 
for whom he is making or will be making work. 
~ week’s work shall consist of 44 hours, distributed over the first five days of 
e week. 
The wages of handicapped workers for whom, for one reason or another, there 
has been temporarily fixed a wage below the minimum, shall be revised every 
three months with a view to bringing them up to the fixed minimum wage. 


As a security for the faithful performance on the part of the 
=e er of the terms of the agreement, he is required to deposit 
with the union ‘the sum of $200, to be retained by the union as liqui- 
dated damages in the event of any breach by him of any of the terms 
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of the agreement. In case the employer fails for any reason to liyg 
up to the provisions of this agreement that full pay shall be receive, 
for five Be hy that wages shall be paid weekly and in cash op , 
specified day, and that available work during slack seasons shall }, 
equally divided among employees, ‘‘the union may at its option apply 
the amount deposited as security to the payment of the pay for leg] 
holidays or wages or the 3 per cent payment (employers’ contributioy 
to unemployment fund), as the case may be, and demand from the 
employer additional security of $200 for the further compliance with 
the terms of thisagreement. The failure on the part of the employe 
to furnish such additional security within 72 hours shall be considered 
as a breach of the terms of this agreement.”’ 





Pocketbook Workers—New York City 


‘THE agreement, effective from June 25, 1924, to May 1, 1926 

made between the recently organized International Pocketbook 
Workers Union (formerly the Fancy Leather Workers Union) and 
the Associated Leather Goods Manufacturers of U. S. A. (Inc), 
contains some unusual features. In addition to its agreement with 
the manufacturers’ association which has 55 members and employs 
SPRLORRATNY 5,000 workers on ladies’ handbags and pocketbooks, 
the union also is in contractual relation with over 150 independent 
employers. The two agreements have, however, practically the same 
provisions, differing only with regard to union jurisdiction and super 
vision. 

All week workers are to receive full pay without work on [ide 
pendence Day, Labor Day, and Washington’s Birthday. For work 
done on the remaining legal holidays the regular overtime rate of 
time and a half is to be paid. No work is to be done on Saturday 
afternoon, except when the workers have already worked 10 hous 
of overtime during the first five days of the week. ‘‘There shall be 
no payment of overtime to the helpers of the pieceworkers. by the 
“ei ed when such helpers work on a partnership or percentage 

asis. 

Forty-four hours are to constitute a week’s work. 

The wage scales of 1921 were restored, piece prices are to be agreed 
upon by the employer and a price committee representing the par 
ticular tiesinch of work and consisting of not more than three workers, 
each of whom has been employed at least six months in the factory 
he represents. 

The agreement states the obligations and rights of the association 
and the union, provides that there shall be no dual system, namely, 
piecework and week work, in any one branch of the trade, makes 
specific regulations for outside shops, prohibits strikes and lockouts, 
and arranges for a joint grievance board for the settlement of claims. 

Provisions relative to these interesting points follow: 

Upon request of the association the union agrees to permit the association at 
all times to examine all contracts between the union and manufacturers w/o ar 
not members of the association for the purpose of ascertaining the conditions of 
labor obtaining in such factories and the union pledges itself that in order 


carry out in good faith the spirit of this agreement any contract with shops 
firms not members of the association will be submitted to the association. 
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And no modifications will be effected in any independent agreement subse- 

yent to the signing of same. ; 

Prices for framers and pocketbook makers on new work shall be set at the 
rate of $1.10 per hour of average experienced work. A record shall be kept of 
all settled prices. 

Minimum rate of pay for first-class cutters, male operators, pocketbook 
makers, framers, parers, shear cutters, and such choppers classified as cutters 
heretofore shall be $41.80 ! and for second class $37.40. 

All week workers who have been constantly employed in the same shop since 
prior to the reduction of 1921 shall receive no less than the rate of pay they 
received then. Such other week workers who have entered the employ of the 
manufacturer after the reduction of 1921 and who claim that their wages were 
actually reduced in the shop in which they were working on or about October, 
1921, and which reduction has never been restored to them wholly or in part in 
their new place of employment, shall make such complaint to the chief clerks. 
The chief clerks shall take up such cases and upon due proof of such claims, such 
workers shall receive a rate of wage determined in the following manner, to wit: 
The resultant wage in all cases shall not be greater by 10 per cent than the wage 
received prior to September 1, 1924. It is also agreed that the wage so awarded 
the new worker shall not exceed the wage of another worker in the same branch 
who is his senior in length of employment, but the new wages shall maintain the 
came relative difference as shall exist prior to September 1, 1924. Any claims 
arising under this section to be given consideration must be filed with the chief 
cerks by July 15, 1924. In cases of sickness, a reasonable extension of the 
above time shall be provided by the chief clerks. 

In cases where the pieceworkers are still making the same numbers as were 
made prior to October 3, 1921, and which were reduced 10 per cent at that 
time, such numbers shall be restored to the prices paid at that time. 

Both parties Hereto agree to take up the question of minimum scales of wages 
for helpers, pasters, packers, and general workers on or about May 1, 1925. 

Subsidiary shops.—The members of the association are to register with the 
union the names of the subsidiary shops immediately after the first job has been 
completed and in no event Jater than one week after business relations have 
been entered into. Such subsidiary shops are to be union shops and in contrac- 
tual relations with the union. 

A subsidiary shop is a shop owned or controlled by the main manufacturer 
nainly for his own use. 

Contracting shops.—The manufacturers are to register with the union the 
names of their contractors immediately after the first job has been completed 
and in no event later than one week after business relations have been entered 
into. Such contractors are to be union shops and in contractual relations with 
the union. The manufacturer will not give out work to contractors unless the 
workers of the inside shop are fully and substantially employed, provided how- 
ever, that this clause shall not apply to such items as have never been made in 
the inside shop or can not be made in the inside shop because of consideration 
of quality, quantity, or price. In case of any controversy in connection with 
same, the chief clerks shall be called in to adjust complaints. 

For the purpose of this agreement, a contractor shall mean one or more persons 
working independently outside of the rertharst of the main manufacturer to whom 
work is given to be completed, the materials for all or part of which shall have 
been cut or partially made in the factory of the main manufacturer. The words 
“partially made” shall mean such work as may be necessary to prepare the goods 
for cutting, also putting on of handles, trimming or packing or such minor work 
as may be necessary. 

Buying from other shops.—The manufacturer is to register with the union the 

names of all shops he buys goods from, The union will furnish the association 
with a list of all shops in contractual relations with the union. 
_ It is the sense of this agreement that the manufacturers are at liberty to buy 
items and numbers originally produced by outside manufacturers. It is under- 
stood that this clause shall not apply to such items as have never been made in 
the inside shop or can not be made in the inside shop because of considerations 
of quality, quantity, or price. 

The manufacturer shall register all nonunion shops he buys goods from at 
all times in the year and immediately after the first job has been bought. As 
far as the registration of all union shops is concerned, the manufacturer is obli- 


——— 


In the agreement with independent contractors, this rate is set at $42. 
[569] 
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gated to register same soon after his workers are not fully and substantial, 
employed. The association will urge its members, in good faith, not to plac 
orders far in advance with a view of evading compliance with the clause of thj, 
agreement. The manufacturer is not required to register a shop from whic) A 
he buys goods if said shop is not located in New York or immediate vicinity 9 
Jersey City or immediate vicinity. 
In the event that the union will call a strike in any shop having business rela. 
tions with a member of the association, the union shall.so notify the association, of : 
and the members of the association shall thereupon discontinue business rely. BH lati 
tions with such shops. Due consideration shall be given to any contracts oy / 
hand by the chief:-clerks. 
In the event of a shop strike or stoppage and upon the complaint of the fir, 
or the association, it shall be the duty of the union to immediately order ¢},. 














workers to resume work and the association agrees on behalf of its meinhers 
that the workers will be permitted to resume work immediately or as soon thre. 
after as there will be work available. All violations of this agreement and partic. 
ularly shop strikes, stoppages or lockouts, shall have precedence before the join; 
grievance board, and the offending parties shall be subject to such disciplinary 
measures as the joint grievance board may see fit to impose according to rule; 
and regulations which shall be established by same. 

Each of the parties hereto shall forthwith appoint three representatives ay ‘ 
the six persons so appointed shall constitute a board to be known as the joint 
grievance board, for the hearing and determination of all claims arising here. ani 
under between the parties hereto. The determination of this board in all matiers I 
shall be conclusive upon the parties hereto. In the event there is an equal tim 
division of opinion between the members of the board, the matter in dispute whi 
shall be submitted for determination to an impartial umpire, mutually agreed me: 
upon by both sides, and whose decision shall be binding upon the parties hereio, s 
it shall be the duty of the grievance board to enforee compliance with the terms rea: 
of this contract, rou 

be 

i sup 

Stereotypers—Stockton, Calif. sho 

“<S con 

‘THE Stockton Stereotypers and Electrotypers’ Union No. 145 has § pa 
“‘quite definitely provided for arbitration or conciliation of all Hj °™ 
differences,’”’ in their new agreement, effective November 1, 1924, to "7 
October 31, 1926, ond 

Sections referring to arbitration follow: : me 

A local board of arbitration shall be formed, composed of residents of this = 
locality (which shall be considered to be Stockton and San Joaquin County), - 
two members of said local board to be named by each of the parties of this agree- F 
ment. The board as thus constituted shall proceed at once to choose a fifth oe 
member, who shall be a disinterested party, and who shall act as chairman of the pots 


board. It shall require the unanimous agreement of the four members of the the 
local board of arbitration to select the aforesaid fifth member, who may be Shi 
selected in any manner unanimously ed upon by the said four members. oth 
The local board of arbitration shall have complete power to make its own ri 
rules, and:shall decide all questions about procedure, the time in which the case ger 
shall be presented, the time in which the decision shall be rendered, and shall da} 
have full power to determine finally any questions presented to it by either party, ; 
Tn matters of the International Stereotypers and Electrotypers’ Union 


Ww. 
It shall require the affirmative votes of three of the five members of the board 4, 
to decide the issues, and the decision of the board shall be final and binding 00 BM go, 
the parties hereto. . the 
expenses of the board of arbitration shall be equally divided between the Pr 


party of the first and the party of the second ‘ she 

This contract shall be null and void should the party of the first part refuse 
conciliation and arbitration and arbitrarily operate with a nonunion crew any ops 
branch of the printing industry now unionized. inc 


The agreement provides for a 74-hour day and for wage rates of 8 
$7.75 per day from November 1, 1924, to October 31, 1925, and of 1 
$8 per day from November 1, 1925, to October 31, 1926. 
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Street Railways—San Antonio, Tex. 


AN agreement for one year was made July 1, 1924, between the 
San Antonio Public Service Co. and Division No. 694 of the 
Amalgamated Association of Street and Electric Railway Employees 
of America. The usual arbitration provisions, wages, sanitary regu- 
lations, days of rest, and seniority arrangements are included. 
The wage rates are as follows: 


Per hour 
Operators of two-men cars... -..... 222. $0. 50 
Operators of one-man cars and one-man busses _________-_- . 55 

Per day 
Pitmen, bus repair men, and helpers____________________- $5. 00 
Foremen of various departments of running repairs__-_-_-___ 6. 00 
Foreman of the car cleaners. ___.2-_..-- 222-22 LL 5. 00 
Fender, door, step, window, and general repair men_ _-_-_-_- 6. 08 


Assistant fender, door, step, window, and general repair men_ 5. 00 


Sections relating to hours, sanitary regulations, rest day, vacations, 
and bus-operator seniority follow: 


Hours.—A day’s work shail be made within 12 consecutive hours, including 
time for meals, except the runs now known as “‘regular tripper’’ or ‘“‘split runs, ”’ 
—_ shall complete a day’s work in the 16 consecutive hours including time for 
meais. 

Sanitary provisions..—The company agrees that where it can be secured at a 
reasonable expense, one suitable lavatory is to be provided on each of the several 
routes or lines in the most convenient place, and each of the said lavatories is to 
be locked, where it is possible, with a standard lock and trainmen are to be 
supplied with a standard key. It is further agreed in previding such lavatories, 
should there be any one or more of the several routes or lines in the city that the 
company should deem it an unreasonable expense that the officials of the com- 
pany will then permit the officials of the association to act as agents for the 
company in trying to provide such lavatories at a reasonable expense to the 
company. 

Day of rest.—All employees covered by this contract shall be marked off duty 
and have a day of rest out of each 15 days, an approximately equal number of 
men to be off each day until all men have had one day of restin 15. The super- 
intendents of the department concerned and the president of the association will 
jointly arrange a plan whereby this provision shall be carried out in a successful 
manner, and such arrangements as are made will be posted with each seniority 
sign-up for runs. It is understood that this day of rest is not to be considered 
or charged to the men as vacation time, and this arrangement is not to be in 
conflict with section No. 19 of the agreement (provision that the men may register 
the particular day or days, not exceeding three days, which they wish to be off). 
Should the rest day,of a certain number of men fall upon a circus day, or any 
other day agreed upon in advance by both parties, then they can be assigned 
to some other day for rest as soon thereafter as possible, and in case of an emer- 
gency due to an epidemic of sickness, upon agreement by both parties, all rest 
days may be temporarily discontinued Curing such emergency. 

Vacations.—Employees in the service for a period of one year shall be granted 
upon written request, using the present card system of the company, a vacation 
of 15 days; employees two years in the service a vacation of 30 days; employees 
three years in the service a vacation of 45 days; employees four years in the 
service a vacation of 60 days or more, not to exceed 90 days. Provided, however. 
that the company will be governed in the above by the number of men off duty, 
Provided further, that men taking vacations under the provisions of this section 
shall not be paid for time while on said vacation. 

Bus-operator seniority.—The following special seniority arrangement for bus 
operators is hereby agreed to until such time as the number of bus runs has 
Increased to 50 runs, after which bus operation shall be covered in seniority 
sign-up the same as provided for all other work. As soon as this agreement 





‘Similar provisions for comfort stations for employees are found in a recent street-railway agreement in 
a, Pa. 
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becomes effective, and once each yee thereafter, the superintendent of trang. 


portation shall post a notice to all trainmen and operators of these provisions New 
for seniority of bus operators, and he shall request all daylight men Who desire > dis 
to qualify for bus operation to sign their name on a sheet prepared for the rd 
purpose and marked ‘‘A. M. men’s sheet.” All p. m. and tripper men who ute 
desire to qualify shall be requested to sign on a sheet to be marked “P. M. ang ch r 
tripper men’s sheet.”’ This notice and the said sheets are to be posted in a con. ithin 
spicuous and convenient place upon the company bulletin board, and shajj ithin 
remain posted for a period of 15 days. At the end of this period the sheets sha)} nd al 
be taken down, and the superintendent of transportation and the president anq a fille 
business executive of this association shall meet and jointly arrange the names signe 
signed on these sheets in their respective order according to car-service seniority, las bu 
This sheet then shall become known as the “bus-seniority list,” and 20 men Rsigne 
from the a. m. list and 20 men from the p. m. and trip list, in accordance with om v 
car-service seniority upon this list, shall be permitted to qualify for bus operators, A e 
Where men refuse or fail to qualify in their respective turn, their names shill be signt 


removed from the list for the balance of that year. Selection of bus runs shal] ch as 
then be made at each sign-up for runs, and shall be confined to the 20 men on nl. 

each list who have qualified and been selected as providedyabove. All men who 
hold daylight seniority upon this bus list shall sign for bus daylight work only, 


and p. m. and tripper men shall sign for p. m. and tripper work only. When Inn 
men on either list refuse to sign for bus work, their names shall then be removed e@ sel 
from the list for the balance of that year, and enough men under them in accord- ll be 
ance with car-service seniority who have expressed a desire for bus work, #> pro- d tl 


vided herein, shall be permitted to qualify so as to have the requirew niiuber ure 
of 20 qualified men on each list at all times. In cases of special-seniority sign- rmin 
ups where bus schedules are not affected or have not been changed, there shall ven. 
not be any sign-up for bus runs, and ail men working same shall hold their same 
runs until a regular sign-up shall take place, as provided herein. Should any 
emergency arise in connection with this special-seniority arrangement, whereby 


any bus run or runs should be left open at the conclusion of a sign-up, then the yy EC 
first qualified bus operator upon the car-service-seniority list of extra men shall a 
be assigned to such vacant runs until the next regular sign-up. outh 


e be 


AWARDS AND DECISIONS ist 


Railroads—Decisions of Railroad Labor Board safe 
Dining-Car Conductors—Rules and Working Conditions 


EDECISION No. 2888, relative to the dispute between the Brother- 

hood of Dining Car Conductors and the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific Railway Co., was made February 3, 1925. The decision 
of the board, effective February 16, 1925, required the incorporation 
oo the agreement covering dining-car conductors, of the following 
three rules: 





Rule 3—Basic month 


Two hundred and forty hours’ work shall constitute a basic month’s service; 
deadhead hours properly authorized to be counted as service hours,. Where a 
regular assignment is less than 240 hours’ work per month, deduction will not 
be made from the monthly wage in consequence thereof. 

Service time shall be computed as continuous for each trip from the time 
required to report for duty until released, subject to the following deduction: 

The duly authorized representative of the carrier and of the organization, 
party hereto, shall agree upon and designate deductions to be made for sleep 
period en route and for rest at release points, subject to any emergency conditions 
requiring a departure therefrom. 

en release from duty is less than one hour, no deduction will be made 
from the continuity of time. 

Conductors will be credited with all hours worked each month, and will be 

id overtime at pro-rata hourly rates for all time worked each month in excess 
of 240 hours; time in excess of 270 hours in the recognized month shall be paid 
for at the rate of time and one-half. 
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Rule 18—Choice of runs 


New runs or vacancies will be inp bulletined for a period of 10 days in 
e districts where they occur. ny change in the operation of an assignment 
volving alterations of home lay-over in excess of 20 per cent thereof will con- 
‘tute a new run within the meaning of this agreement. Conductors desiring 
ch runs or vacancies will file their applications with the designated official 
thin the time during which my! are posted, and assignments will be made 
thin 10 days thereafter on the basis of seniority, fitness, and ability, fitness 
nd ability being sufficient, seniority shall prevail. New runs or vacancies may 
» filled temporarily pending the assignment. The name of each conductor 
signed as herein provided will be immediately posted where the run or vacancy 
4s pulletined. Seasonal or temporary runs will not be bulletined. Conductors 
signed to such runs will, upon their termination, be returned to the assignment 
m which transferred. 

A conductor sei <n from his regular assignment may bid for any other 
signment where his seniority is greater than that of the junior conductor on 
ch assignment. Fitness and ability being sufficient, he shall be assigned to the 
ll. 


Rule 14—Reducing forces 


In reducing forces seniority will prevail in selecting those to be retained in 
e service. When forces are increased, those who were laid off or furloughed 
ill be returned to service in the order of their seniority, provided they have 
d their namesr and addresses with the designated officials for that purpose. 
ure &y report for duty within seven days from the date of notification will 
rminate this privilege unless an explanation satisfactory to the management is 
ven. 


Railroad Telegraphers—Standard Watches 


)ECISION No. 2854 was rendered January 27, 1925, to settle a 

dispute in regard to instructions issued by the Kansas City 
puthern Railway Co. to the effect that employees in telegraph serv- 
» be required to equip themselves with standard watches as of 
ovember 1, 1924. The employees considered the requirement 
pjust. The carrier maintained-that “accurate time is the essence 
safe railroading, and the carrier feels justified in its position.’””’ The 
uilroad Labor Board sustained the position of the carrier. 


Railway Clerks—Hours and Wages 


MPLOYEES of the 45 carriers, parties to this dispute, not affected 

by decision No. 1986 (see Montaty Lasor Review, April, 
at PP. 105-107), are by decision No. 2776, January 16, 1925, ac- 
rded the same treatment as that given the employees covered by 
e earlier decision. The disputes were over the question of wage 
tes only, except in the cases of the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad 
., the iMinnoanolia & St. Louis Railroad Co., and the New York, 
me & St. Louis Railroad Co., where both rates and rules were 
vered. 
The only new sectidns added to the rules were those applying to 
rking days and reduction of working hours, placed at the end of 
ticle I, as follows: 


Nothing herein shall be construed to permit the reduction of days for the 
iployees covered by these rules below six per week, except that this number 
Pras reduced in a week in which holidays occur by the number of such 
idays. 

Request that daily rate of employees whose weekly assignment is reduced 
im seven to six days by the application of rule covering Sunday and holiday 
irk be increased to the extent that their weekly earnings shall not be reduced 
the loss of the seventh day is denied. 
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(For previous decisions relating to rules and rates for railway ¢lep} 
see decisions Nos. 630, 1621, 1668, 1986, and 2588, MonTHLy Lang 
Review, March, 1922, pp. 87-97; May, 1923, pp. 152-154. Apri 
1924, pp. 105-107; and December, 1924, pp. 87, 88.) : 


Railway Clerks—Women Who Marry 


[N DECISION No. 2774, given January 9, 1925, the question q 
whether woman employeesshould be dismissed from service becays 
they marry was settled. This question was brought up previous 
in a case with the Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railway (Co. (x 
Monrtuty Lasor Review, May, 1924, pp. 124, 125). The Kans, 
City Southern Railway Co. and the Texarkana & Fort Snij 
Railway Co. were those concerned in the present case, which wa 
decided as follows: 
Opinion.—The Railroad Labor Board is of the opinion that the practice 
requiring women employees to relinquish their positions solely because the 


marry is neither just nor reasonable; they should be permitted to retain the 
positions so long as they satisfactorily fulfill the requirements thereof. 


The board in its decision ordered that to rule 72 of the clerk 
agreement, relative to the pay of woman employees, the followi 
should be added: 


Women employees shall not be taken out of service by reason of their marriag 
so long as this does not prevent them trom satisfactorily fulfilling the requir 
ments of the position occupied. 


Train Dispatchers—Vacation With Pay 


HE subject of vacations and sick leave with pay was treated j 
decisions No, 2783, January 19, 1925, and No. 2851, January 2 
1925. 

In decision No. 2783 the train dispatchers asked that tliose wh 
were not allowed vacations during the year 1922 be allowed suc 
vacations now, or be compensated in lieu thereof, since the carriq 
had not through conference with the employees, made a chang 
in the rules in effect prior to the Railroad Labor Board decision (\ 
721, July 21, 1922) on that question. The carrier contended that t 
vacation allowance was contingent upon the classification of em 
ployees as officers of the railroad; the Railroad Labor Board, hov 
ever, sustained the claim of the employees. 

On the other hand, in decision No. 2851, the Railroad Labe 
Board upheld the position of the carrier that it had not violated pr 
visions of the agreement in effect or the transportation act of 1920, 
discounting the vacation and sick-leave privileges of the maintenance 
of-way employees, because the conditions of working and the bas 


number of days per year had been changed. ~ 





Boot and Shoe’ Industry—Haverhill, Mass. 
Reinstatement of Discharged Vamper 


N ITS decision relative to the request of Local Union No. 10 for t 
reinstatement of a vamper dismissed for peas work (case No. 29 
December 5, 1924) the Haverhill Shoe Board pointed out the value‘ 


cooperation and a helpful attitude on the part of the crew: 
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The board considers that-no greater benefit can come to the crew than by 
“easing the production of the room, for doing so will greatly help to increase 
» steadiness with which work will be available, as well as increase the volume 
york done per day. Proper discipline calls for elimination of hostile and 
wilious attitude toward the authority of the supervisor and is an important 
for in increasing the production of the room, and thus furnishing the operatives 
ib larger earnings. 


The reinstatement of the vamper was denied because he main- 
ined an attitude “hostile to discipline and injurious to production, 
nd threatening to the livelihood of the entire crew.”’ 


Size of Pressing Crew 


. CASE No. 248, decided December 6, 1924, the chairman of the 
Haverhill Shoe Board considered the question whether a presser 
ould be dismissed to reduce a crew to a size more nearly correspond- 
to the volume of the work or whether piece rates should be raised 
¢ cause the crew is too large for the work now available. 

The question arose because Local No. 10 had asked the removal of 
presser OF an increase in wages to offset reduced earnings due to 
crease in the size of the crew, and had asked an order to reduce the 
ne spent in waiting for work. 

In his decision the chairman of the board said in part: 


The board recognizes that holding crews down to a size which enables the 
embers to make good earnings in times of normal operation is desirable for 
mubers of the crew. The board likewise recognizes that any employment is a 
bon to an operative who is going through a long period of unemployment. 
he only wholly good solution is more work in town—more shoes produced per 
war in Haverhill. 

The board is not at this time ready to exercise authority in definitely regulating 
esize of crews. Such an order would at times increase the hardships of some 
» workers by depriving them of earnings while it reduced the hardships of 
ers by increasing their earnings. 

The union and the association are not in agreement as to any desirable way to 
strict increases in crews, or to limit the application of the clause providing for 
mal division of work. In fact, the several locals of the union are not themselves 
llowing similar practice in this respect. In some instances help-out jobs are 
ing accepted with the knowledge and consent of executive boards and agents. 
other instances, employment for any period whatsoever is held to entitie the 
rson —- to permanent membership on the crew and an equal share of 
e work. 

With the existing confusion in practice and disagreement in principle, the board 
unwilling to legislate without clear recognition as to what is best. 

Neither is the board ready to begin limiting the size of crews in this particular 
stance by the dismissal of the presser involved. This crew is not worse off than 
any others. Unfortunately slack work is an all-too-common occurrence. 

The industry can not conceivably pay rates high enough to adequately com- 
nsate operatives when too many are on the job for the work available. This 
vow must be solved constructively by building up the industry to increased 
oduction. 

The board recommends that every consideration reasonably possible with due 
tention to manufacturing requirement be given to reducing time which piece- 
rkers spend inside the factory waiting for work. 





























Supervisor Interfering With Union 


HE complaint of the Local Union No. 10 that a forewoman 
questioned operatives to find out who went to union headquarters, 
ought up in case No. 242, decided November 6, 1924, called forth 
le following decision: 


Concerning the basic issue, the board wishes to make clear and emphatic 
itement that the union position is correct. There is no justification for supers 
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visors prying into union affairs. It is not proper for supervisors t6 use pressy 
to discover who goes to union headquarters, nor to discover the purpose of g 
conferences or meetings of union members. No moreisit proper for union men 
bers to pry into the matters discussed between supervisors, manufacturers ) 
representatives of the association. Nothing herein is intended to place's, 
slightest limitation upon friendly conversations on these subjects, but any persg 
should have sufficient sense of fitness to reveal no curiosity concerning wha}; 
properly none of his business. 

Interference with the proper functioning of either organization is equiyaley, 
to interference with the operation of the working agreement itself, since the fyng 
tions of the two organizations are essential to operation of the agreement, 





Clothing Industry—Chicago 


‘THE board of arbitration rendered a decision in case No, 7 

November 22, 1924, relative to the Hart, Schaffner & Ma 
labor agreement, concerning the question of changing from wee 
to piece work in the alteration department. The anlby ers Wishe 
to place upon a piecework basis the Dns siaens of ripping sleeyg 
pet 3 body linings, basting linings, finishing, lining making, lini 
pressing, sewing up and setting in sleeve lining. ey maintain 
that the rate committee is required to fix piece rates for any oper 
tion which can be put on piecework. The union objected on th 
round that this work varies so much in kind and character that th 

ing of piece rates is impractical. 

After investigation of the practicability of fixing piece rates f 
these operations, the opinion of the board of arbitration was thi 
‘‘to fix piece rates that would be fair and just to the workers an 
reasonable for the ety would be entirely impractical. Ti 
= hpines did not contemplate such a piecework system. * * 

or these reasons the objections of the union to fixing piece rates 0 
the listed operations in the alteration department must be sustained, 


) pay 


he 
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Employment in Selected Industries in January, 1925 


MPLOYMENT in manufacturing industries in the United States 
increased 0.9 per cent in January as compared with December, 
while the aggregate earnings of employees decreased 2.5 per 
nt and per capita earnings decreased 3.4 per cent. The increase 
, employment is somewhat surprising in view of conditions existing 
t the first of each year—the time commonly given over to inven- 
ries and repairs, and following upon the disturbed routine of the 
jliday season. ‘These conditions are clearly shown in the decreases 
» pay-roll totals and in per capita earnings. 

These unweighted figures, presented by the United States Depart- 
pent of Labor through the Bureau of Labor Statistics, are based on 
ports from 8,785 establishments in 52 industries, covering 2,707,719 
mployees whose total earnings during one week in January were 
(8,691,574. The same establishments in December reported 
682,607 employees and total payrolls of $70,448,454. 

The New England, Middle Atlantic, East North and East South 
entral, and the Mountain States, each, as a group, gained in the 
umber of people employed in January, but the New England States 
lone gained in the aggregate earnings of employees. The 4 geo- 
aphical divisions not mentioned above show decreases in employ- 
went, and 8 of ths 9 divisions show decreases in pay-roll totals. 


Comparison of Employment in December, 1924, and January, 1925 


HERE were gains in employment in January as compared with 
December in 6 of the 12 groups of industries and losses in 
le remaining 6 groups. Only 3 groups reported increased pay-roll 
tals, the remaining 9 showing decreased aggregate earnings of em- 
loyees. The leather, iron and steel, vehicle, miscellaneous, textile, 
nd chemical groups were those showing increased employment, while 
le leather, iron and steel, and textile-groups alone showed increased 
ay-roll totals. The vehicle group, with a gain of 2.4 per cent in 
uployment, reported a loss of 9.9 per cent in pay-roll totals, largely 
e to the inventory season in automobile plants. The stone, clay, 
nd glass group showed seasonal decreases of 4.4 per cent in employ- 
rent and 9.1 per cent in pay-roll totals, and the food group also 
lowed considerable losses in both items. 
Twenty-five of the separate industries gained in employment in 
aluary as compared with December and 19 gained in pay-roll totals. 
The — in employment were 4 per cent or over in boots and shoes, 
tomobiles, iron and steel, millinery, shipbuilding, and steam fittings, 
le gain in the last named being over 7 per cent. The gains in em- 
loyees’ earnings were over 3 per cent in all of the industries noted 
bove except the automobile industry, the gain in the steam fittings 
\dustry being 12 per cent. Men’s clothing, women’s clothing, and 
urpets also fall in the group as to aggregate earnings, the increases 
ing 4.1 per cent, 9.9 per cent, and 4.2 per cent, respectively. 
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The industries showing decreased employment were largely Seg gupoMP: 
sonal, such as stoves, 13.3 per cent; confectionery, 11.3 per cory 
brick, tile, and terra cotta, 7.6 per cent; cement, 5.9 per cent: Pape 
boxes, 3.9 per cent; and ice cream, 2.3 per cent. Other large qq 
creases were in the carriage industry, 8.7 per cent; cigars, 4.8 pe 
cent; and pottery, 4.1,per cent. All of these industries showed pro 
portional or larger decreases in employees’ earnings, stoves leadin 
with 23.2 per cent, followed by cement with 15 per cent and brie 
and confectionery with over 12 per cent each. Other large decreas 
in employees’ earnings were 13.5 per cent in the piano industry, |9 
er cent in automobiles, 7.5 per cent in sawmills, 7.3 per cent i; 
urniture, 6 per cent in steam-car building and repairing, and 5.3 peg 
cent, each, in the slaughtering and the stamped-ware industries. | 

For convenient reference the latest figures available relating to glj 
employees, excluding executives and officials, on Class I railroad 
drawn from Interstate Commerce Commission reports, are given af 
the foot of the first and second tables. 
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COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS DURING ong 
WEEK EACH IN DECEMBER, 1924, AND JANUARY, 1925 






































Number on pay roll ' Amount of pay roll 
Estab- Per Per 
Industry lish- } cent 
ments|Deceuiber,| January, Ds December, | January, :< 
1924 1925 change 1924 1925 cDange 
Food and kindred products_-___! 1,055 196,539 | 190,580 | —3.0 | $4,968,570 | $4,745,470 | -4, 
Slanghtering and meat packing 84 86, 663 85, 349 | —1.5 2, 263. 734 2, 143,254) -59 
Confectionery... --............. 261 33, 357 29,577 |—11.3 616, 375 §A1, 521 | -12 
Tce tea bestadieianisclieeenintior on 101 6, 255 6,112} —2.3 206, 624 201,769 | -23 
PIOUE.... cavibsbamobbnbiscgdsiicd 283 14, 616 14,777 | +1.1 384, 356 384,417 | +0) 
GS 6b bc. detec ccbabien 311 47, 148 46,101 | —2.2 1, 234, 750 1, 210,576 | 2 
Sugar refining, came_........... 15 | 8, 500 8, 664 | +1.9 262, 731 263,933 | +05 
Textiles and their products____| 1,688 | 553,464 560,204 | +1.2 | 11,147,042 | 11,195,848 +4, 
EIT 330 194,173 | 197,542) +1.7 3, 269, 586 3, 269, 322 | —(!) 
Hosiery and knit goods-_-__.___- 261 76, 814 77,819 | +1.3 1, 393, 751 1,370,465 | -Lf 
SE TTIIY does iden ccetanieensierninsmaaalll 199 | 53, 553 | 54,091 | +10 1,.125, 204 1, 127,994 | +08 
Woolen and worsted goods_.... 173 | 72, 473 70,970 | —2.1 1, 754, 256 1, 605,205} -34 
Carpets and rugs..__._-...-... 28 | 21, 949 22,106 | +0.7 573, 714 508,074 | +44 
Dyeing and finishing textiles__ 90 28, 744 29,123 | +1.3 731, 870 732, 054 | +(') 
Clothing, men’s............... 264 54, 991 56, 545 | +2.8 1, 313, 496 1, 366, 882 | +41 
Shirts and collars_............- 89 22, 705 22, 804 | +0.4 354, 576 342,202 | -35 
Clothing, women’s. ........... 166 15, 781 16,122 | +2.2 369, 632 406,401 | +09 
Millinery and lace goods....-.. 88 12, 281 13, 082 | +6.5 260, 957 287, 159 | +100 
Iron and steel and their pro- - 
Ee atl ped nemesis: 3510 | 575,995 | 592,005 | +2.8 | 17,029,256 | 17,414,023 | +23 
fron and steél_..- 2-22... 216} 270,279 | 283,771 | +5.0| 8,308,332 | 8,728,796 | +1 
Structural ironwork.-__...-.-- 140 18, 097 18, 043 | —0.3 505, 850 485,704 | —40 
Foundry and machine-shop 
a oi 704 176, 993 178, 030 | +0.6 5, 150; 670 6, 092,596 | —LI 
IES Ccncarnieoieemnaibeniet 58 33, 587 971 | +1.1 825, 761 837,786) +15 
Machine tools... -..........-_. 177 24, 265 24,973 | +2.9 720, 564 737,930 | +2 
Steam fitti and steam and 
hot-water ingapparatus.| 132 36, 535 39, 134 | +7.1 1, 037, 372 1, 161, 790 | +121 
| EE ee a ee 83 16, 237 14,083 |—13.3 480, 707 369,421 | -2.2 
Lumber and its prodgets_..._...| 1,026 | 199,401 197,756 | -0.8 | 4,425,590 | 4,128,564 | -4.7 
Lumber, sawmiills_...........- 397 111, 651 110, 668 | —0.9 2, 300,178 2,127,157 | -7.5 
Lumber, millwork_...........- 256 81, 503 $1,275 | —0.7 764, 461 739,117 | -38 
Pe a er: eee 373 56, 247 55,813 | —0.8 1, 360, 951 1,262,200 | -7.3 
Leather and its products_......| 829) 114,961 118,849 | +8.4 | 2,606,854 | 2,709,311) +3! 
RE tininnenanchiiieese-4 121 26, 106 26,430 | +1.2 659, 362 660,265 | +401 
Boots and shoes ..-_..._....... 208 88, 855 92,419} +4.0] 1,947,492] 2,049,046) +52 











1! Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
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oMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS DURING ONE 






WEEK EACH IN DECEMBER, 1924, AND JANUARY, 1925—Concluded 













































































































N 
umber on pay roll Por Amount of pay roll Per 
Estab- cent cent 
—_— aathanuahad 3 of | December, | J of 
ments | Deeember,| January ecember, an 4 
1924 1925" \Chamge| ~~“ “ 199 1925” [Change 
sper and printing....__.._.._. 785 | 152,019 | 156,967 | —0.7 | $4,762,556 | $4,698,149 | —1.5 
Paper and pulp.......-..---.. 202) 62,913) 62,791} —02] 1,419,229| 1,407,509| -—0.8 
Paper boxes ..-.---.-.------~~- 151 17, 127 16, 465 | —3.9 366, 835 349, —4.8 
Printing, book and job_._...... 236 38, 258 38, 388 | 4+-0.3 1, 260, 547 i, 273,100} +1.0 
Printing, newspapers.....-.... 196 43, 721 43,323| —0.9!| 1,715,945] 1,663,313) —3.1 
icals and allied products_| 248 76,107 76,131 | +() 2,200,371 2,168,883 | —L5 
PieetORNS oc ccethnedengeneat-< 94 22, 578 22,551 | —0.1 580, 098 572,923 | —1.2 
Fertilizers ......--.---.-...---- 100 7, 361 7, 597 | +3.2 137, 500 139, 364; +1.4 
Petroleum a eee 54 46, 168 45, 983 | —0.4 1, 482, 773 1, 456, 046 —1.8 
tone, clay, and glass prod- 

ee ineoccecere 595 101,962 97,458 | —4.4 2,716,703 2,470,727 | —9.1 
LE EELS EET 80 23, 225 21,865 | —5.9 681, 112 578, —15.0 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta_.... 328 29, 886 27,603 | —7.6 781, 831 681,418 | —12.8 

2 eg oceans 54 12, 413 11,905 | —4.1 328, 939 310, 689 —5.5 
CTE a a oe eee 133 36, 438 36, 085 | —1.0 924, $21 $90,605 | —2.7 
tal products, other than 

iron and steel____._......__. 44 13,354 13,331 | —0.2 308,310 291,918 | —5.3 
Stamped and enameled ware - - 44 13, 354 13, 831 | —0.2 308, 310 291,913} —5.3 
bacco products____.......... 198 44,830 42,962 | —4.2 820,462 772,029 | —5.9 
Chewing and smoking tobacco 

SESS toa Se atetala 35 9, 043 8,888 | —1.7 144, 786 145, 551 +0.5 
Cigars and cigarettes. _........ 163 35, 787 34, 074 | —4.8 675, 676 626,478 | —7.3 
thicles for land transporta- 

GREET es CAE IE SEES 930 436,170 446,494 | 42.4 | 18,256,849 | 11,944,584 | —9.9 
ek Se ae 218 253, 288 264, 7634 +4.5 7, 854, 804 6, 857, 423 | —12.7 
Carriages and Wagons____-_.... 40 2, 311 2,110 | —8.7 64, 217 : —8.8 
Car building and repairing, 

electric railroad.............- 194 17, 733 17,400 | —1.9 534, 170 515, 357 —3.5 
Car building and repairing, | 

steam-railroad_............... 478 162, 838 162, 221 | —0.4 4, 813, 158 4, 522,346 5 —6.0 
iseellaneous industries_______ | $77 217,805 220,982 | +1.5 6,206,391 6,157,628 —0.8 
Agricultural implements__-_--._- 101 22, 515 22, 976 | +2.0 613, 279 604, 362 —1.5 
Electric i machinery, appara- | 

tus, and supplies............- 126 93,919 94,3285 | +0.5 2, 645, 086 2, 622, 825 —0.8 
Pianos and orgams_....__.-...- 33 7, 464 7,287 | —2.4 240, 389 207,903 | —13.5 
Rubber boots and shoes__-____- } ll 16, 698 17, 430 | +4.4 417, 150 431, 209 +3.4 
Automobile tires_...........-_- 70 52, 437 52,424 | —(@) 1, 589, 486 1,550,305 | -—2.5 
Shipbuilding, steel_...........- 36 24, 772 26,480 | +6.9 701, 001 40, 929 +5.7 

2 tt < TR setae agipea athe | 8,785 | 2,682,607 are +0.9 | 70,448,454 | 68,691,574 | —2.5 
Recapitulation by Geographic Divisions 
GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 

8 ESSER ASTER 1, 143 383, 873 389,848 | +1.6 | $0,241,306 $9,436,730; +21 
celeb ie detmestaiapatsiimineradd 2, 239 808, 950 $12,711 | +0.5 | 22,484,671 22,280,914; -0.9 

North Central_............- 2, 357 $31, 752 847,471 | +1.9 | 24,008,195 | 22,874, 132 —5.4 ~ 
est North Central............ -| 775 139, 228 139,038 |} —0.1 3, 466, 919 3, 337, 826 —3.7 
ea aati 947 233, 601 233, 215 | —0.2 4, 458, 833 4, 321, 737 —-3.1 
ast South Oentral............. 880 98, 129 95,174 | +2.2 1, 832, 496 1,309,127; —13 
est South Central_..........._- 314 71, 258 69,468 | —2.5 1, 546, 993 1, 456, 597 —5.8 
Penncecccce reece 128 22, 219 676 | +2.1 598, 908 586, 630 | —21 
Ri cueiERlGL eciuincedesiced 502 4 98,118 | —0.5 2, 725, 043 2, 587, 881 —5.0 
BE a a ee 8,785 | 2,682,607 | 2,707,719 | +0.9 | 70, 448,454 | 68,691,574 —2.5 

Employment on Class I Railroads 
i 

zea Vee | Leen  Ehedeves 2 $228, 932, 416 ogi 
Meember 15, 1924...............|.......| 1/720, 356 279 1233) 204, 404 | +159 











1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. ? Amount of pay roll for one month, 
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Comparison of Employment in January, 1925, and January, 1924 


REPORTS from 7,141 establishments are available for a comparisoy 

of employment and pay-roll totals between January, 1925, an4 
January, 1924. These reports, from identical establishments jn ;}, 
two years, show a decrease in 1925 of 5 per cent in employment, , 
decrease of 5.1 per cent in employees’ total earnings, and a decrease of 
0.1 per cent in per capita earnings. 

e West South Central States alone of the 9 geographical division, 
gained both in employment and in total pay rolls in the 12-mont) 
period, while the Mountain States gained a small number of employe 
and the East South Central States gained slightly in pay-roll totals 

The Pacific States and the East North Central States dropped ove 
7 per cent of their employees, and their pay-roll totals decreased pro. 
portaunnteny- The New England States ma show large decreases ip 

oth items. 

The paper and printing group of industries alone, out of the 1 
groups, shows increased employment (0.9 per cent) and increased 
pay-roll totals (3.1 per cent) in the 12-month interval. The vehicle 
group shows a loss of 11.5 per cent in employment and of 15.6 per 
cent in employees’ earnings; and the chemical and the stone, clay, 
and glass groups show losses of 7.3 per cent each in employment and 
of 7.1 per cent and 10 per cent, respectively, in employees’ earnings, 
The textile and iron and steel groups’ losses in the two items wer 
considerable smaller in this ‘seas comparison than those shown by 
these groups in recent months, owing to improved conditions among 
nearly all the separate industries composing the two groups. 

One-fourth of the 52 separate industries show gains in employment 
in the 12-month period, while 16 industries show gains in employees’ 
earnings. Automobile tires, dyeing and finishing textiles, and cane 
sugar refining lead the increases in both items, automobile tires havin 
the highest percentage increase in employment (14.9), and dyeing a 
finishing textiles the highest percentage increase in pay-roll totals 
(18.3). Other industries showing = in both items are furniture, 
silk, newspaper printing, paper an pulp, iron and steel, woolen and 
worsted pe aking, book and job printing, millwork, and cigars. 

Fifteen industries lost over 8 per cent of their employees in the year 
and paid over 8 per cent less in wages, the automobile industry leading 
with decreased percentages of 16.5 and 24, respectively. Chewing 
tobacco, electrical machinery, shipbuilding, carriages, machine tools, 
cement, foundry and machine shop products, pianos, shirts, pottery, 
fertilizers, and men’s clothing are the other industries in the group 
showing over 8 per cent losses both in employment and in ents 
Rubber boots and shoes and petroleum refining are included :r the 
group as to employment decreases, and cotton goods and brick as to 
pay-roll decreases. 
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Number on pay roll Amount on pay roll 
Estab- che Per 
Industry _ . : wae - 
ments} January, anuary, January, January, 

1924 1925’ |Change! “i904 1925’ |change 

aFood and kindred products__..| 771 171,387 164,997 | —8.7 | $4,286,309 | $4,174,211 | —1.5 
slaughtering and meat packing 82 90, 318 84, 134 | —6.8 2, 187, 365 2,115,714 | —3.3 
Confectionery ..-..--.-.--.-... 105 14, 573 14, 283 | —2.0 276, 584 274,461 | —0.8 
160 GLOBIN ss cdcccoddendsececccs 57 3, 791 3, 525 | —7.0 113, 113 108,633 | —4.0 
PICU? c edpoce oockinopdanccces 242 13, 626 13,093 | —3.9 360, 189 339,907 | —5.6 
Baking.-.-------.-------------- 272 41, 623 42, 003.| +0.9 1, 072, 917 1, 087, 889 +1.4 
Sugar refining, cane........... 13 7, 456 7,959 | +6.7 226, 141 247,607 | +9.5 
extiles and their products__-_-| 1,877 500,866 | 482,118 | —3.7 | 10,205,292 9,878,901 | —8.2 
Cotton goods...-.---.-----..-- 278 | 174,247| 164,493 | —5.6| 3,120,764 | 2,767,354 | —11.6 
Hosiery and knit goods--.__.... 201 66, 184 61, 464 | —7.1 1, 132, 462 1,118,365 | —1.2 
eeassiistrstes+ 3.2. 5-55. 180 48, 963 50, 392 | +2.9 997, 678 1,051,972 | +5.4 
Woolen and worsted goods_--_- 157 64, 392 64, 553 | +0.3 1, 485, 346 1, 565,266 | +65.4 
Carpets and rugs--...........- 21 20, 531 20,131 | —1.9 536, 494 548,777 | +23 
Dyeing and finishing textiles __ 68 , 064 694 |+10.9 567, 321 671, 068 | +18.3 
Clothing, men’s.....-........- 184 52, 627 48,241 | —8.3 1, 354, 877 1, 218, 255 | —10.1 
Shirts and collars.............. 84 24, 676 22, 313 | —9.6 365, 805 331,455 | —9.4 
Clothing, womeni’s...-.-...._- 134 13, 218 12, 757 | —3.5 364, 341 352,874 | —3.1 
Millinery and lace goods -_.- - ._ 70 11, 964 11,080 | —7.4 271, 204 253,515 | —6.5 

fron and steel and their prod- 

ONG ee i A od 1,268 | 519,982 499,434 | —4.0 | 14,887,068 | 14,693,342 | —L.0 
Iron and steel.................. 171 240, 921 242, 510 | +0.7 7, 036, 223 7, 394,234 | +51 
Structural ironwork.-.......-_ 121 15, 250 14, 613 | —4.2 409, 817 392,780| —4,2 
Foundry and machine-shop 

preGGiiinks«ccs.0-cbbhssoan 578 172, 162 155, 236 | —9.8 4, 869, 884 4,475,466 | —&1 
HarGwettiiaes. - ---25..665,.,9.55 40 25, 163 23,708 | —5.8 601, 986 564, 170 —6.3 
Machine tools...............-. 167 23, 931 21, 340 |—-10.8 686, 315 626,021 | —88 
Steam sar sy and steam and 

hot-water heating apparatus_| 117 28, 569 28,545 | —0.1 856, 232 881,760 | +3.0 
RUIN: a ceadetan ee oanoceesm 74 13, 986 13, 482 | —3.6 376, 611 358,911 | —4.7 
umber and its products_______ 819 165,878 | 165,569 | —0.2 $,534,866 | 38,512,445 | —0.6 
Lumber, sawmiills__........._- 320 92, 111 89, 967 | —2.3 1, 849, 971 1, 768,406 | —4.4 
Lumber, millwork-...........- 204 28, 026 : +0.27° 672,834 675,710 | +0.4 
Furniture.44. see 20es---~-.-.. 295 45, 741 47,514 | +3.9 1, 012, 061 1, 069, +5.1 
ather and its products “cececs 806 116,274 112,015 —3.7 2,724,434 2,572,665 —5.6 
Leather: eee: -| 114 26, 296 25, 723 | —2.2 677, 926 643,859 | —5.0 
Boots and shoes..............- 192 89, 978 86, 292 | —4.1 2, 046, 508 1, 928,806 | —5.8 
per and printing_........._. 682 123,915 125,014 | +-0.9 | 8,763,205 | 8,878,930 | +8.1 
Paper and pulpees___.__....__- 140 42, 960 §98 | +1.5 1, 114, 541 1, 161, 147 +4.2 
i 4g 8 Se 146 15, 482 14,981 | —3.2 315, 053 313, 024 —0.6 
Printing, book and job__.___-_- 219 29, 565 29, 854 | +1.0 989, 509 1, 002, 057 +13 
Printing, newspapers_......._- 177 35, 908 36, 581 | +1.9 1, 344, 102 1,402,702 | +44 
emicals and allied products_| 173 49,155 45,549 | —7.8 1,386,272 1,287,478 | —7.1 
NS PES ee 65 15, 928 15, 076 | —5.3 423, 713 404, 425 —4.6 
Ut MESS RS ae 70 5, 843 5,341 | —8.6 116, 7 101, 633 | —13.0 
Petroleum refining............. 38 27, 384 25, 132 | —8.2 845, 761 781,420 | 7.6 

Stone, clay, and glass products! 5620 84,738 78,506 | —7.3 | 2,206,139 1,984,656 | —10.0 
ae Bye eae aaa 64 17, 408 15, 573 |—10. 5 75, 918 408, 982 | —14.1 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta__._- 285 21, 793 20,123 | —7.7 550, 499 495, 904 —9.9 

Peso MES cos chin bbise-s 44 10, 208 9,304 | —8.9 279, 764 240,925 | —13.9 
Bi The) va RR A ae 127 35, 324 33, 506 | —5. 1 899, 958 838,845 | —6.8 
tal products, other than 

fron and steel__.__._._____. 87 11,680 11,865 | —2.7 255,028 248,789 | —4.4 
Stamped and enameled ware-- 37 11, 680 Il, 365 | —2.7 255, 028 243,789 | —4.4 
bacco products__...._...._.- 179 86,851 36,184 | —1.9 675,408 668,194 | —I1.1 

hewing and smoking tobacco 

ONG SN. bi a 8's cn. 31 7, 399 6, 472 |—12.5 123, 573 108, 818 | —11.9 
Cigars and cigarettes__.......- 148 29, 452 29, 662 | +0.7 551, 835 559,376 | +14 

thicles for land transporta- 

tion Pore mo aden oh wosecaeneesnses 069/ 480,272 880,789 —11.5 12,082,949 10,156,678 —15.6 
rer oop ' MORES Be TOE 16 280, 791 234, 594 |—16. : ‘ en 6, = 4 a ; 
atriages and wagons.........- 36 2, 272 2, 018 |—11. : _- 

Car building and Répaiting, 

electric- | Gee LRRweR es 181 18, 055 16,652 | —7.8 532, 112 494,741 | --7.0 
Car building and repairing, 

steam-railroad_.............. 289 129, 154 127,525 | —L.3 3, 511, 692 3, 580,967 | +-2,0 
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WEEK EACH IN JANUARY, 1924, AND JANUARY, 1925—Concluded ON, 
Number on pay roll Pp Amount on pay roll | 
Estab- pode | Per 
Industry lish- . . f F Cent 
ments| January anuary, anuary, January, | , of 
1924 | 1925 ° |°Range| “ "i994 1925" |chan 
‘imcces! 
Miscellaneous industries_-.._.. $40 | 219,195 | 206,918 | —5.6 | $6,158,644 | $5,795,622 | _; 
Agricultural implements - ----. 85 23, 157 22,061 | —4.7 628, 872 584,359! > 
Electrical machinery, appa- 
ratus, and supplies--........ 119 103, 905 91,610 |—11.8 2, 935, 361 2, 564, 533 | 19 
Pianos and organs-_--.-....._--- 30 7, 658 6,911 | —9.8 223, 792 198, 874 | —1) 
Rubber boots and shoes ----_-.- 10 18, 709 17,126 | —8.5 457, 288 423,808) — 
Automobile tires. __......____- 65 41, 726 47,958 |4+14.9| 1,247,527] 1, 420, 566 | 439 
Shipbuilding, steel ..........-- 31 24, 040 21, 252 |—11. 6 665, 804 603, 522 | ~9 
| SR anes OO a Bias 7,141 | 2,430,188 | 2,808,408 | —5.0 | 62,015,614 | 58,847,951 | - 
i! 
Recapitulation by Geographic Divisions ping 
bam fit 
a4 " — —~ ater 
pets § 
GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION liner) 
New England__...............-- 972 | 367,190]  346,002| —5.8| $8,924,605] $8,354,800) —» a 
Middle Atlantic.............___- 1,868 | 723,782] 693,553 | —4.2| 19,517,511] 19,101,915) ~2 Dine 
East North Central ......______- 1,985 | 821,429] 761,935 | —7.2] 22,487,924} 20,545,311 —gqmpune 
West North-Central__.__....___- 586 | 116,601} 113,832] —24| 2,742,923] 2,728,500) — gms oo 
South Atlantie_______.-_....___- 751 | 182,450] 179,802) —1.5| 3,324,413 | 3,246,716 | -:qmeene 
East South Central__......_____- 249 65, 669 65,294] —0.6] 1,233,665} 1,242,205] +4 ae 
West South Central__....-..___- 224 50, 559 51,566} +2.0} 1,061,771} 1,082,108} +, qr 
Mountele. 2550... ..225.25..5.-- 99 17, 298 17,412 | +0.7 468, 330 461,644| -. ae 
CTR ER TT 407 85, 210 79,012} —7.3} 2,254,472} 2,084,563] -7 me 
gE test, 9? 7,141 | 2,480,188 | 2,808,408 | —5.0 | 62,016,614 | 58,847,051 | -%, ae 
See | good 
} fectic 
Employment on Class I Railroads hy 
DDE 
_ : | + emica 
December 15, 1923___..........--]-...-.. ee tea 1$227,595,296 |... Sher 
December 15, 1924---....----.---|------- 1, 720, 356 —3.2 | 1 233, 204, 494 Ta ui 
Ae sateen ing @ 
1 Amount of pay roll for one month. ‘ can 
len g 
Per Capita Earnings 


Less | 

PER CAPITA earnings increased in January, 1925, as compar 

with December, 1924, in 11 of the 52 industries here considered 

and decreased in the remaining 41 industries. The greatest gai 
were in the women’s clothing industry, 7.6 per cent, and in steam 
fittings, 4.6 per cent. Carpets, millinery, chewing tobacco, men's 
clothing, and the boot and shoe industry all gained over 1 per cent. 
The decrease in per capita earnings in the automobile industry 
was 16.5 per cent. As previously stated this industry gained em 
ployees in January, but owing to the inventory season lost over !1 
per cent in employees’ aggregate earnings. The per capita earning 
of employees in the piano and stove industries decreased 11.4 pel 
cent each. In the cement industry they decreased 9.7 per cent am 
in the automobile tire industry 8 per cent. ; 
Comparing per capita earnings in January, 1925, with those 
January, 1924, increases are found in 32 industries and decreases 
the remaining 20 industries. The industries showing the larges 
gains in the 12-month period are dyeing and finishing textiles, hosie!) 
and knit goods, woolen and worsted goods, iron and steel, carpets 
slaughtering and meat packing, steam-railroad car building, and 1¢ 
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am. Automobiles and automobile tires lead all industries in 
reased per capita earnings with losses of 9 per cent and 7.1 per 
nt, respectively, cotton, pottery, and fertilizers following, with 
ses of 6.3 per cent, 5.5 per cent, and 4.8 per cent, respectively. 






































Per 
cent 
.. MPARISON OF PER CAPITA EARNINGS JANUARY, 1925, WITH DECEMBER, 1924, 
“ang AND JANUARY, 1924 
a Per cent of ' Per cent of 
" change January, change January, 
i 1925, compared 1925, compared 
i} with— with— 
~7 Industry ae Ss ae Industry 
~§, De- Janu- De- | Janu- 
a2 . cember,! ary, cember,) ary, 
~5, 1924 | 1924 | 1924 | 1924 
thing, women’s...............- +7. 6 +0. 4 |} Petroleum refining...............- —1.4 +0. 6 
om fittings and steam and hot- inc ednanccancencetiiiiipaa —1.5 —5.5 
wi ater heating apparatus.......- +4. 6 +3. 1 || Sugar refining, cane............... —15 +2. 6 
pets and rugs. ..---..--..-..-- +3. 5 +4.3 |} Car building and repairing, elec- 
llinery and lace goods.___------ +3. 3 +0. 9  “ ae —1.7 +0.8 
wing and smoking tebacco Cotton goods-..... sp tht ihc —1.7 —6.3 
~6 Me. Mi wndndibecccs +2. 2 +0.7 }| Foundry and machine-shop prod- : 
~<@ithing, men’s. .....-.-....--... +1.2 —1.9 2 Sa aera —1.7 +1.9 
~O. ts and shoes. ....-..-........- +1.1 fm TT IE .. « « ciesenccedimsesebennenenimnenestiadbll -—1.8 —4,.8 
~“giinting, book and job..........-.| 40.6] +03 ]) Glass. -......... 222.22 2scc 222... —1.8 =1.7 
PE inns Se: +0.3 |} +0.5/]| Printing, newspapers._..........- —2,2 +2.5 
Pes aaa OS +0.3 | —0.5 |) Automobile tires_.........--......} —2.4 —0.9 
Cle. . Se a een +0. 1 +4. 4 || Cigars and cigarettes__............| —26 +0. 6 
jages and Wagoms............. —0.1 —2.5 | Lumber, millwork..............-. —2.6 +0. 2 
ent ndbedmaks es —0.1 +3.3 || Hosiery and knit goods_........-- —2.9 +6. 4 
SS ae ae aaa fs RE —0. 5 -+-2. 3 |)’ Agricultural implements....._.__- —3.5 —2.5 
Col 5 ABER ae SI eee —0. 6 +2. 7 || Structural ironwork..............| —3.7 + (') 
by ae eee ee Se —0.8 +2. 5 ii Shirts and collars.................} —3.9 +0. 2 
Bilis dtanetaitctiraccand —0.9 +1.3 || Slaughtering and meat packing...| —3.9 +3.8 
er DOMBE.J.. pti. pin dlbn diel —1.0 +2.7 tamped and enameled ware_.....| —5.2 -17 
bber boots and shoes_.-......-.. —1.0 +1. 3 || Brick, tile, and terra cotta________ —5.6 —2.5 
SS: SES SRA Se —1.1 +0.9 || Car building and repairing, steam- 
SS - ee OF SE. —11 -18 POIOOE 6 dnketeenesss tind: *hs +3. 3 
--- EE SS Sem ae —1.1 ee en atmeeetind —6.5 +1.7 
T pbuilding, steel........-......- —1.1 +2. 5 |} Lumber, sawmills................ —6.7 —2.1 
eing and finishing textiles. --_- —1.3 +6. 6 SEE ERE AEROS ¢ NIMES —9. 7 —4.0 
trical machinery, apparatus, Pianos and organs_.........._.--- —11.4 —1.5 
Dd SIREN. . hike ido oh brn den —1.3 =O. G 1S BOWER as. ete ew ee eetiviUi —11.4 —12 
bolen and worsted goods -__....-- —1.3 aw Fi "res —16.5 —9.0 
| 











Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


Time and Capacity Operation 


EPORTS in percentage terms from 6,746 establishments in 
January show no change in the average per cent of full-time 
eration as compared with December and an increase of 1 per cent 
the average per cent of full-capacity operation—that is, the estab- 
iments in operation were employing an average of 82 per cent. of 
normal full force instead of 81 per cent as in December, and these 
e. sem as in December, were working an average of 92 per cent 
ime. 
Two per cent of the reporting establishments were idle, 66 per 
hi were operating on a full-time schedule, and 32 per cent on a 
t-time schedule, while 42 per cent of the establishments had a 
normal force of employees and 56 per cent were operating with 
luced forces. 
Approximately 2,000,000 employees are represented in the fol- 
mng table, and, of these, about 1,350,000 were working on a full- 
ne schedule and 650,000 were working on a part-time schedule. 
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FULL AND PART TIME AND FULL AND PART CAPACITY OPERATION IN yy 
FACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS IN JANUARY, 1925 MAN 

































































Per cent of | Average || Per cent of | 
Establishments || establish- | per cent establish- | pep, 
reporting ments of full ments | 4 
operating— time operating— 
Industry operated 2 
Total | P mh || Fun in es 
ota er > ish- u Part | lic 
num- | cent ae eae ments || capac- | Capac- ~ 
ber idle “ operating | ity ity 
Food and kindred products _______. 784 1 65 84 89 | 43 56 
Slaughtering and meat packing--.. GBT pcitinds 81 19 98 | 56 44 
EG  .. -  ncnaisnteamadionoeod 192 2 53 46 88 18 8] 
a el aia ae ae SEY 40 3 90 8 98 48 50 
hie. Sint eda tata cys IG: 263 2 49 50 81 49 Ag 
en 8 nda cndvieha _ 2 Pee 85 15 97 55 45 
Sugar refining, cane.............-- 8 13 63 25 89 25 63 
Textiles and their products_._____-. 1,152 2 66 82 94 44 54 
COCR WOES acccscsudedsdinaled 276 3 77 20 96 62 36 
Hosiery and knit goods...........- Me iieS. os 63 37 95 40 60 
Seen BOON. codaubnadsnnnctitatia gee 73 27 95 40 60 
Woolen and worsted goods--......- 149 4 48 48 97 48 48 
Jo oh ae _ poet eae 89 ll 99 | 44 56 
Dyeing and finishing textiles_....- 81 1 56 43 93 | 31 68 | 
Clothing, 10'S. So soos es cee 157 5 64 31 90 | 34 61 
oS OS” aaa aaa eS 76 24 94 | 48 12 
Clothing, women’s_............... 8s ee 73 27 91 | 40 30 
Millinery and lace. goods.......... OO Liginii.t 49 51 85 20 80 
Iron and steel and their products_.| 1,188 1 60 89 91 23 76 
ev . | ae aiaaae Ts mS” 167 1 56 43 89 37 62 
Structural ironwork.............-- i per eae 69 31 92 22 78 
Foundry and machine-shop prod- 

ET a 8S Or 570 1 58 41 91 19 80 
| ree tiie 2S se 61 39 95 36 64 
eee 150 1 7 27 95 7 92 
Steam fittings and steam and hot- 

water heating apparatus----_____ 97 1 62 37 92 38 61 
Sees eS 65 5 42 54 80 | 28 68 | 

Lumber and its products__.....___. 895 2 | 64 84 92 | 51 47 | 
rn 355 2) 60 38 90 58 39 | 
Lumber, millwork..........-...-- 219 () | 68 31 94 50 50 | 
GE LL 321 2 | 66 32 93 45 _ 54 

Leather and its products___._____- 254 2 || 65| 84 92 || 32] 67) 
ee eS 1 | 85 14 97 | 33 66 
pe ae 161 2 53 45 89 31 67 

Paper and printing _.............-- 608 1 | 78 21 96 | 62 37 
OGIOE ONG DUIDL i us... ncccceeoe 161 2 | 65 32 93 | 56 | 2 
PEE Han catnscanpeoccaskanie >) Si batle 70 30 93 | 47 | 53 
Printing, book and job_.....-.-..- RTE 78 22 96 | 54 46 | 
Printing, newspapers-.-.... 3 RSet wi SG i siesaitiin gh esta 100 | ga 6 | 

Chemicals and allied products_____- 177 3 68 28 93 44 53 | 

OSS SE BIE SE TSA. 78 3 | 76 22 95 55 42 
Se Ce ae ee eS ee 53 8 43 49 83 11 81 
Petroleum refining..............-.- Ml ciecvsc 85 15 99 63 3 

Stone, clay, and glass products___- 478 8 61 $1 87 35 56 
Ce on ont Saks Bonin cease 5 70 25 92 55 4( 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta_......._- 257 10 60 30 83 30 60 
Pottery A Se eee ee ae 44 2 41 57 88 36 61 
Winks. 0bbdodiksdiiekdawhat docile 117 9 67 25 91 35 5¢ 

Metal products other than tron | 

OR ii be dati Beew 37 8 65 82 95 27 70 
Stamped and enameled ware-....-- 37 3 65 32 95 27 70 

Tobacco products___._........_.--.. 128 7 66 27 94 89 54 
Chewing and smoking tobacco 

cog. CRAPPER S NES PA es Oe teas 59 41 90 35 66 
Cigars and cigarettes_.............. 99 9 69 22 95 40 51 | 

Vehicles for land transportation__- 768 1 71 29 94 50 49 
Plena I, EEE 156 1 47 52 86 23 76 
en gery cone wagons__.....__ ney 34 3 44 53 86 12 85 

ar building and repairing, elec- 
Phi so. Soyert ibe» stnwisssan< | 5 ee ee 8t 16 98 68 31 
ar ng and repairing, steam- ; 
Gctthacstsetelsrestes ao 417 (4) 76 23 96 56 43 








1 Less than one-half of 1 per cent, 
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FULL AND PART TIME AND FULL AND PART CAPACITY OPERATION IN MANU- 
FACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS IN JANUARY, 1925—Concluded 












































~ —S— | | | ‘ings 
; i Per cent of | Average |, Percentof | Average 
Establishments | establish- per cent || establish- per cent 
reporting || ments of full | ments of full 
|| operating— time operating— | capacity 
Industry | | operated | operated 
Total | Per || | "Ssh || Fon | Part | ie 
Tota er || | ish- "u ar ish- 
num- cent | San | as ments || capac- eapac-| ments 
ber idle || | a ! ity ity | operating 
| i} ; 
1] 
yiscellancous industries__......... 277 1|/ oo] 29 93 || 36] 62 78 
Agricultural implements.....--_--- 78 3 |} 63] 35 93 28| 69 74 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, } 

NE ea A TPES 08 lan <5 7 22 96 | 45 55 84 
Pianos and organs.............--.- a | 96 4 98 ! 71 29 94 
Rubber boots and shoes ........-- B lst ee6 i 25 75 89 || 25 75 78 
Automobile tires.................. 48 | 4 || 44 52 85 | 21 75 72 
Shipbuilding, steel...............- . 3 cee i 96 4 97 | 30 70 60 

ae a Rt SF lid 6746/ 2 | 66| 82 92 || 42] 56 82 
i] i] 














Wage Changes 


\WAGE-RATE increases were reported by 38 establishments for 
the month ending January 15 and wage-rate decreases were 
reported by 58 establishments. 

The increases averaged 7.9 per cent and affected 3,000 employees, 
or 40 per cent of the employees in the establishments concerned. 
These increases were general in only six establishments, the remainder 
applying to special classes of employees. 

he decreases averaged 8.9 per cent and affected 28,000 employees, 
or 79 per cent of the employees in the establishments concerned. 
These decreases were general in 21 establishments, the remainder 
applying to special classes of employees only Twenty-three of the 
decreases and. 20,000 of the 28,000 employees affected were in the 
cotton goods industry, making 133 establishments reporting wage- 
rate decreases to over 75,000 employees of this industry during the 
last 10 months. The only other industries in which the number of 
decreases was noticeable were iron and steel, with 17 reductions, and 
boots and shoes, with 8 reductions. 
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WAGE ADJUSTMENT OCCURRING tat gl DECEMBER 15, 1924, AND JANUARy 
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=————$—_. 
Per cent ofincrease 
Establishments| or decrease in Employees affectog 
wage rates 
~———, 
Per cent of em. 
Num- ployees 
er a 
eer Total | TePort- In estab- | 
num | Grease Total ish- | inal 
ber | orde. | Range | Average} num- | ments | /nall 
report-| vrcase ber |reporting| °Stab- 
ng : increase | _lish- 
In or de- ments 
wege crease in | Port: 
rates wage ing 
rates | 
} 
Increases 
Slaughtering and meat packing........- 84 1 6 6. 0 144 8 
cit as eal CA ta ee 261 4 5-10. 5 8.4 36 12 
Bens a lites hele en ath, Ae Rtn te 311 1 6 6.0 15 10 
EE SS ee 330 1 10 10.0 184 100 
cP MAREE ANG SACD et hes See eS 199 Sh 10 10.0 154 93 
Woolen and worsted goods__...........- 173 1 7.5 7.5 98 70 
CET MEN Bias cccocestunsqusaddhnacden 264 1 9. 6 9.6 36 26 
EE EE a eT a 58 1 10 10.0 90 60 
SS Ly at lia a 177 1 5 5.0 17 34 
SE STARTE SE A ee 5e 8 REE 132 1 |11, 1-17. 2 13. 2 345 100 
Millwork..... NESS FEE e Pek a ne 256 2 10 1.6 48 13 
a lcm isnt peepee dae alec 373 1 5 5.0 20 10 
eaten Ss SoS ei iieoreeiies 121 2 5-10 5.9 264 55 
ea 151 1 12 12.0 11 25 
Printing, book and job................- 236 6 | 2.6-13 6.1 160 20 
Printing, newspapers..................- 196 3 1-5 3.5 118 38 
leat ERR ah pat nepal jy 94 1 2 2.0 24 11 
Pee iit etree ee 328 1 10 10.0 10 5 
CSS EEE FOE Tee BEES 218 1 6 6.0 34 33 
Car building and repairing, electric- 
RF EE ea: ca ew 194 3 3-7. 7 7.4 781 100 
Car building and repairing, steam- 
E we Paes Senge en 5a Zt 478 21 3.44 3.6 351 92 
ectrical machinery, apparatus, an 
RSS SERGE PPT SERS EGE 126 2| 1.85 3.9 30 13 
Decreases 
CS, oi a i ccccewtnee 261 1 7 7.0 40 75 
A a natal 330 23 4-12. 5 10.2 | 19, 784 97 
Hosiery and =ule gees a 261 2} 81-10 8.5] 1,064 96 
Dyeing and finishing textiles. ........_- 90 1 10 10.0} 2,081 90 
AEC CRETE RATT 89 1 13. 5 13. 5 141 100 
lS SE RE EE a 216 17 1-3 2.3 | 3,976 62 
Po I eee 208 s 5-10 6.4 501 16 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta_..........._- 328 1 8 8.0 9 43 
Chewing and smoking tobacco and 
eee Ee 35 1 16.7 16. 7 68 100 
Cigars and cigarettes_.................. 163 1 20 20. 0 26 100 
ATT ELLE 33 1 12 12.0 30 6 
ET 70 1 7.5 7.5 200 60 











1 Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 


Index of Employment in Manufacturing Industries 


[NDEX numbers for Janua 
veyed by the Bureau of 


January, 1924. 


The general index of employment of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 


for January, 1925, is 90. 





=eEs es ee 
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, 1925, for each of the 52 industries sur- 
abor Statistics, together with a general 
index for the combined 12 groups of industries, appear in the fo ~ 


table in comparison with index numbers for December, 1924, an 
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RY MINDEX OF EMPLOYM&NT IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, JANUARY, 1925, AS 
P COMPARED WITH DECEMBER, 1924, AND JANUARY, 1924 - 

































































_ [Monthly average, 1923=100] 
a 
1924 1925 1925 1925 
Industry 6 Industry 
em. Janu- fat Janu- Janu- reed Janu- 
ary ber ary ary ber ary 
a - 

, eneral Index...........--... 95.4 | 89.4 | 90.0 || Paper and printing ee Serer 101.5 |101.7 | 100.9 
al] Paper and pulp............. 96.5 ]926) 92.4 
ib. ood and kindred products__| 97.7 | 95.6 | 92.8 Paper boxes._............__- 100.1 1102.5} 98.5 
Slaughteringand meat pack- Printing, book and job...... | 104. 2 [105.3 | 105.6 
ats 108 cicceceedbbbeebubh<oece 105.1 | 95.5 | 95.1 || Printing, newspaper _....--- | 103.8 [106.2 | 108.2 
ort. Confectionery....-.......... 90.4 | 93.8 | 83.2 |) 

g SONNET tlntierencencaqeces 86.0} 81.3] 79.5 |, Chemical and allied prodncts) 96.7 | 90.2 90.5 

ITT i SOREL IGS LY 98.4) 93.4) 945 |; Chemicals_......--.... 2... 99.7 | 91.7} 91.6 
BAKING - peevenchab<tencenene 98.2 |100.5| 98.3 | Fertilizers.................. 97.3 | 88.1] 9LO 
— Sugar refining, @ame..._...._ 73.4 | 78.3) 79.8 || Petroleum refining--.. 2.2... 92.5 | 89.2] 88.8 
mextiles and their products..| 95.6 | 88.4/| 89.6 1 Stone, clay, and glass prod- 
Cottam Gs osaccnceese lcs 93.4 | 85.9} 87.3 || a ify MOTE REE RES yy AE | $8.5 | 94.8] 90.1 
Hosiery and knit goods ....- 07.7; 91.2} O24)}| Oement..................... 98.5 | 95.4] 89.6 
SIE CACO inttincencncennsede~ 97.0} 95.1; 96.1 || Brick, tile, and terra cotta...| 89.1/ 94.1] 86.9 
‘ Woolen and worsted goods_.| 96.8 /97.1{ 95.1 EE ERE ea 105.7 (108.5 | 104.1 
7 PES ee ee ee 8 ee en ee eee | 92.0] 89.1} 88.2 
| Dyeingand finishing textiles_| 84.1 | 91.8} 93.0 | 
Clothing, men’s__..........- 98.8 | 84.2| 86.5 | Metal products, other than | 
| Shirts and collars ........... 96.5} 821} 825) iron and steel _...._____- | 94.0 | 87.1 | 87.0 
Clothing, women’s_......._. 98.4 | 83.9] 85.7 Stamped andenameled ware_| 94.0 | 87.1/ 87.0 
| Millinery and lace goods..--| 93.1 | 83.2] 886 
| ' Tobacco products_._......... 96.0 | 96.38 | 91.9 
| ron and steel and their prod- Chewing and smoking to- 
| Stinntlinneancenadedin 92.8 | 84.5 86.2 bacco and snuff........... 103.8 | 95.3 | 93.7 
, Iron and steel.............-- 99.0 | 93.51 98.2 Cigars and cigarettes........ 95.5 | 96.41 91.7 
Structural iron work ......_- 94.5 | 87.9 87.7 
| Foundry amd machine-shop Vehicles for land transporta- 
Ssawedeboskccuchaun 88.8 | 78.0 | 78.4 RS es RS rR 95.6 | 85.4 86.4 
Henge... 5 2st. he 97.7 | 90.1; 91.1 Autemobiles..2............. 107. 2-7 86.0 | 89.9 
Machine tools........ wees BH 4 92.5 | 79.8 | 822 Carriages and wagons__._--. 81.1} 83.8) 76.5 
Steam fittings and steam Car building and repairing, 
and hot-water heating ap- electric-railroad ........... 92.2) 87.5 | 85.8 
P > a a a RAGS Maer 94.7 | 87.2| 93.4 Car building and repairing 
ee a en 80.2 | 86.8] 75.3 steam-railroad ............| 89.11849)/| 846 
umber and its products_____ 94.9 | 92.7 | 91.9 || Miscellaneous industries._.__™__| 95.1 | 87.2 | 89.9 
Lumber, sawmills__......._. 94.3 | 89.3) 88.5 Agricultural implements_...}| 93.8 | 83.8] 85.4 
Lumber, millwork .......... 8.3 | 98.3 | 97.6 Electrical machinery, appa- 
Furniga@e. -. 4.2 uc... hs 96.1 |100.8 | 100.0 ratus, and supplies___.___. 102.6 | 89.5; 89.9 
Pianos and organs--_......._. 104.2 {101.4 | 99.0 
eather and its products___..| 96.5 | 90.8 93.8 Rubber boots and shoes... 89.6} 81.0) 84.5 
LesttE. diben ccbcbsiccorsnd 64.7 | 90.4); 91.5 Automobile tires............ 90.3 |102.9 | 102.9 
Boots and shoes..........-.. 96.9} 90.9 | 94.5 Shipbuilding, steel.......... 91.6 | 80.4) 86.0 

16 ats. ee 

1 * . . 

'@ The followimg table shows the general index of employment in 

i Mneanufacturing industries from June, 1914, to January, 1925, based 

l 


n figures published by the Bureau of Labor Statistics: 


l GENERAL INDEX OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, JUNE, 1914, 
TO JANUARY, 1925 


[Monthly average 1923= 100] 
























































Month 1914 | 1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 
Milbadenalasencos 91.9 | 104.6 | 117.0} 115.5} 110.1] 1161)| 768) 87.0) 98.0] 95.4] 90.0 
ae 92.9 | 107.4 | 117.5 | 114.7 | 103.2] 115.6] 82.3] 87.7] 99.6] 96.6 ]...... 
ptdline egenleccrece 93.9 | 109.6 | 117.4 | 116.5 | 104.0] 116.9] 83.9] 83.2) 101.8] 96.4 )...... 
eiawsiess aecclcousncs 93.9 | 109.0) 115.0] 115.0] 103.6] 117.1} 840] 824] 101.8) 94.5 ]...... 
Se 94.9 | 109.5 | 115.1} 114.0] 106.3] 117.4) 84.5] 84.3) 101.8] 90.8 ]...... 
ocsasegwecce 98.9} 95.9] 110.0) 114.8] 113.4 | 108.7] 117.9) 84.9] 87.1) 101.9] 87.9 j...... 
os secesceces 95.9) 94.9) 110.3) 114.2] 114.6] 110.7] 110.0) 84.5] 868) 100.4] 84.8 ]...... 
ugust.........} 92.9] 95.9] 110.0] 112.7 | 114.5] 109.9] 100.7) 85.6] 880] 99.7] 85.0 ])...... 
© cece 94.9} 98.9) 111.4) 110.7] 114.2] 112.1) 107.0; 87.0] 90.6] 99.8] 86.7 |...... 
senesccee 04.9 | 100.8 | 112.9) 118.2) 111.5] 106.8) 102.5) 884] 92.6) 99.3) 87.9 ]-..... 
erence 93.9 | 103.8 | 114.5 | 115.6) 113.4] 110.0] 97.3) 80.4] 94.5) 987) 87.8 }...... 
ae 92.9 | 105.9 | 115.1 | 117.2 | 113.5] 113.2] 91.1) 892.9] 966) 969) 80.4 /...... 
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Index of Pay-roll Totals in Manufacturing Industries 











roll totals for each of the 52 manufacturing industries embrag, 

in its monthly volume of employment report, for as much , 
the period July, 1922, to January, 1925, as data are available in eg. 
industry, together with 12 industry group indexes and a general index 
each of which is an average of the weighted relatives of the separaj, 
industries included therein. For this purpdse the monthly ayerg 
of the year 1923 is used as a base, or 100 per cent, this being the bas 
used in computing the bureau’s index of employment. 

The weights used in combining the various index numbers for ind 
vidual industries into the 12 group indexes and into the final gene 
index represent the aggregate earnings of wage-earners in the respq 
tive industries in 1919, as recorded by the Census of Manufacture, 


.7 Bureau of Labor Statistics herewith presents an index of pay 


INDEX OF PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


[Monthly average, 1923= 100] 
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ann ik ee ce kd te i, ed ed as Be ed A Pa Oe, Seed Ged ed Se, Sed ed Get Be ot A ED Oe. CK 














EET RE SS AS So PT a aha = on 
| Food and kindred products 
Month and year =e Slaughter- | 
Group | ing and | Confec- Ice Flour | Baking | refin 
index meat tionery | cream 2 | 
} packing 
FRE: | | 
ep ge rt irl 74.1 | 85. 4 5 | teen a Se SiO s:3-..-.- 
SS eRe 79.3| 846 OO 0,25) cdo 92.7 |...-._. 
September-__.......... 82.7 89. 5 if SME RP Bae 97.9 89. 4 
ee ee 86. 0 92. 4 PP ee, BC ee 111. 6 90. 7 
November-.......--... 89. 8 96. 3 eB ea Gl Rae ae 113. 6 92. 8 
December_..........- 92.9 96. 2 2 aaa Se ot 107. 4 88. f 
1923—January-.............- 91.8 94.4 8 Ae ee eee 95.1 88. 2 
SN 95. 2 92.7 i OR: 8 ae 93. 8 93. 5 |_....... 
PE incnnathvtesincaa 100. 3 94. 8 — & E PRS | ae ee See 96. 5 96, 3 
P| RS col OT 101. 3 95. 3 94.9 94.9 90. 7 94. 6 94. 1 
BR EP ETE 104. 8 96. 9 96. 3 85. 7 98. 9 94. 0 99. 4 | 
GOES, nnnnenah Sete 104. 7 100. 0 100. 8 82.9 110. 6 94. 5 103. 6 | 
NN BE i ccctmnicnd 99. 9 100. 6 101. 5 79. 0 113.9 96. 4 106. 5 | 
pS OE 99. 3 99. 4 99. 8 85. 4 109. 6 105. 4 102. 0 
September__.......... 100. 0 104. 4 101. 8 112. 6 100. 9 107. 3 105. 8 
ae 102. 3 106. 4 102. 8 128. 6 95. 2 112.0 103. 9 
Novemiber............ 101. 0 106. 9 108. 5 120. 7 90. 7 106. 7 104, 2 
I 98. 9 104. 7 109. 6 110.3 89. 5 103. 8 102. ¢ 
1924—January-.............- 94. 5 99. 4 103. 4 94. 7 85. 7 100. 9 100. 8 
J ree 99. 4 100. 4 99. 9 93.3 87.7 101, 1 104. ( 
) | REE Sena 99. 0 98. 6 95. 5 94.1 91.0 99. 4 104. 0 
TEU blisthowunepeins 96. 9 94.8 90. 2 85. 1 97.4 93. 7 102. 9 
| ERA MEL 33! 92. 4 95. 5 91. 4 81.5 103. 2 91.3 103. 5 | 
EE DEE 87.0 97.7 92. 8 84. 9 109. 5 92.9 105. 5 | 
PU ones Sicdeeeuwe 80. 8 98. 0 94. 3 82. 4 117. 4 94. 0 105. 4 
NG 6 ie. tell 83. 5 95. 9 89. 6 88. 3 113. 2 98, 4 101. 9 
September-...........- 86. 0 99. 6 89. 7 105. 8 102. 3 103. 5 107.7 
Ee 88. 5 97.4 89. 2 110, 2 91.3 ‘102, 3 103. 5 
November...........- 87.6 97.2 94. 2 98. 9 84, 9 97. 5 104. 0 
December...........-. ~ 91.7 100. 1 103. 0 101. 8 82.8 95.9 102. 1 
1925—January.............. 90.9 96.0 97.6 89. 5 80. 9 95.9 100. 1 
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INDEX OF PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES—Continued 

































































Textiles and their products 
Month and year | Hosie Wool - 
Group | Cotton and knit Silk ah oar Carpets | yams 
- and finish- 
index goods goods B00ds | sted goods | 224 TUES | ing textiles 
| 
bee_-July.i--coceeeesonane- 83. 0 71.2 83. 5 78.0 69. 6 89. 0 75. 2 
 AUBUSL.----2000------ 86. 4 74.8 89. 9 82. 0 70.1 85.5 74,3 
Septem ber.....----.-- 89. 1 81.3 85. 5 81.0 78. 1 90. 5 85. 9 
i Pe 90. 6 82. 0 92. 4 87.3 83. 0 97.9 90. 9 
November 92. 3 92.7 95. 0 90. 2 87.9 79. 7 99. 6 
December 4.4 96. 0 95. 2 92. 3 92.3 101. 8 104. 6 
o3—January..----------.- 98. 6 97. 6 92. 1 91. 0 93. 2 100. 2 101. 4 
February..-.-..--.-.- 102. 3 97.8 98. 1 96. 9 94.9 95. 0 101.9 
Mareltnsot senwwe acces 106. 2 99. 9 103. 0 101.1 96. 5 97.5 103. 8 
April cvesusewsrecesss 102. 6 103. 0 105. 7 101. 9 98. 1 95.0 104. 6 
MOY sis bsssweccecnscs 104. 9 110. 1 197.8 106. 3 109. 0 102. 8 108. 7 
JONG. x yorcwsew ensues 102. 3 105. 3 104. 1 104. 6 107. 5 102. 4 100. 3 
July. cuscnanssoccweces 98. 6 96. 4 94. 0 98. 6 102. 6 98.3 96. 2 
re ae eS 98. 0 97.9 95. 0 100. 0 97.5 99. 0 87.6 
September...-.------- 97.7 101. 4 95. 7 101. 4 99. 1 102. 0 93.1 
8 SS 98. 7 94. 0 100. 2 102. 6 101. 4 105. 0 100. 1 
NOVORIEies~ <0 odes 93. 9 94. 1 101. 4 98. 1 99. 5 104. 6 98. 4 
i a a 96. 2 102. 5 103. 0 97.6 100. 8 98. 2 103. 9 
_ Se a ae 97.3 99. 3 97.8 95. 7 95. 7 94.8 91.3 
aS aS a 100. 7 97. 2 103. 0 102. 6 98. 1 102. 5 98. 1 
a, SE 96. 9 89. 9 103. 6 99. 5 94. 5 107.4 94.3 
kA ae Be 89. 8 84.9 101.3 96. 3 86. 9 94. 2 93.1 
ON ES Oe 83. 1 79. 2 94.9 92. 2 84.4 84.9 88. 9 
EE) ne oe 78. 9 73. 0 87.3 88. 9 79. 4 70. 0 83.3 
gar I 72.0 64. 1 68. 6 81.5 74.8 65. 1 79.8 
ning pre: ° aeeae Oa 78. 4 67.8 75.1 90. 3 80. 7 69. 5 82. 6 
ane September.........-.. 83. 5 71. 6 80. 2 92. 7 87.7 77.5 92. 4 
OU aseccccdape 7.1 77. 6 88. 5 99. 5 96. 6 86. 3 96. 4 
TE TS $3. 0 76. 2 92. 0 93. 9 98. 5 91.0 96. 7 
DOS tkciuncudeks 90. 3 87.4 98. 0 98. 6 103. 3 93. 6 106. 0 
9005 —JaNUGTT ..cncccccccees 91.8 87.4 96. 4 98. 8 99. 8 97.6 106. 0 
' ; Iron and steel and their 
Textiles and their products—Concluded products 
nial Month and year l 
112, Clothing, | Shirts and | Clothing, eory Group Iron and 
11 men’s collars | women’s ds index steel 
11. | ‘£ 
, } 
ja EE 102. 3 91.4 99. 8 81.1 61.9 60. 4 
my po 98. 9 89. 7 110. 9 91.3 67.1 68. 8 
“OR ht > 97. 2 87.5 110. 3 98. 2 72.7 74.0 
mm | ETE TRIO. i 90. 6 89. 4 111. 5 96. 3 78. 7 81.2 
"4 88. 1 90. 2 96. 7 90. 7 83. 8 87.7 
i074 96. 3 98. 3 87.7 94. 5 88. 8 90. 3 
108 ( 100. 8 100. 5 109. 5 99. 9 87.7 89. 5 
a 106. 5 100. 2 119. 5 102. 9 93. 0 94.7 
1123 111. 4 105. 1 125. 1 114.8 97.2 97.1 
tT 97.9 106. 5 107.0 109. 5 98. 7 94. 6 
11 100. 8 105. 4 93. 0 103. 6 105. 8 107.0 
108: 107.9 102. 4 85. 7 99. 4 107. 5 108. 6 
108, 105. 8 100. 0 95. 7 96. 8 99. 8 93. 7 
~ 100. 2 88. 3 101. 9 98. 5 102. 4 104. 0 
orn 96. 4 96. 1 90. 9 100. 5 102. 1 101.6 
99 RN A IG 94. 9 103. 9 104. 2 95.1 104. 3 106. 7 
93 f SE» mcbeendqpeces 88. 2 94.9 86. 5 87. 1 100. 8 103. 8 
GE Eg 89. 2 96. 6 81.0 91.8 98. 5 98. 7 
ai—January.... ....--c-<-- 98. 3 93. 9 97.5 97, 4 92. 8 100. 2 
RES 101. 5 94. 6 107. 6 99. 4 98. 1 110.8 
items ones cameos 96. 2 94.8 106. 5 97.7 99. 5 113.3 
SG SE aR 80. 2 93. 0 96. 6 94.8 97.9 110.3 
RE... .duncnemeses 77.3 87.8 78.9 87.3 91. 2 99.0 
TE: 88. 8 79.7 67.8 78.9 $2.1 $2.3 
Ps dmncnenscas 88.1 72.1 61. 2 78. 2 72.5 71.7 
AER CS Sa 87.4 63. 1 85. 1 77.3 75. 6 79. 4 
September. .......-.... 85. 7 75. 6 93. 6 91.8 77.1 82.0 
lll GS 81.4 79. 6 93. 7 84. 2 81.3 88. 8 
November. ......-..... 72. 2 80. 1 76. 6 82.8 81. 6 89. 7 
December .............- 80. 2 84.8 82.7 85. 1 88. 2 98. 9 
125~—January..........------ 83. 4 81.9 90. 9 93. 6 89.5 103. 9 
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Iron and steel and their products—Concluded 
Steam fit- 
Month and year ai aiiaion F a a saline a a 
ruc : achine steam anc a 
ironwork — Hardware tools hot-water StOVes 
bs heating 
proguc apparatus 
Pe eee eS a oe ee ee » £2 OL2 eS a e+ ane Rabe a R 
1 US Se Pe 64. 0 4 AST ates ences wi 
WH Kcr Ree ree 70. 0 a ea rt 
ge er Oa Ere eee 75.1 8 re VR ee demietent eee ot 
ESE FE ee ee ee 79. 3 ei, ee EE EE SONI 101 
sania pie dnsilswe. dl cmp diaithin aime 86. 6 yt ee Sree 1024 
EA as SE aap Seah FE A FS aon 85. 6 | EU Rie she ett 95 § 
a ere 90. 9 TY eR ih Sits OORT 101 
SC ae ee ee 96, 7 ER ccnndeeditindedsmne.n« 107. 
es ee er 101. 9 97.3 Seeocoesoecce!| coeeeseoe coo 106, 
Oe a Cee 96. 5 105. 5 102. 8 108. 0 104. 8 106 4 
eae 2 a ee 101. 9 107. 3 104. 2 110. 0 104. 4 104 
RENT e ara 100. 5 105. 5 100. 0 103. 5 100. 7 7 
CT SR eee 101.7 103. 8 103. 4 83. 1 95. 7 9 
OR ow 99. 7 103. 3 102. 7 100. 4 99. 8 079 
Rae Se “EA 103. 0 102. 8 106. 6 100. 2 101. 9 1a 
99. 8 98. 7 103. 3 96. 1 96. 5 101 
96. 9 98. 1 103. 4 98. 8 96. 3 1003 
92.5 86. 6 102. 0 94. 6 94.6 m4 
95. 1 86. 7 104. 9 97.0 102. 5 V9 
92.8 87.2 106. 4 97.4 107. 1 10] 
93. 6 86. 8 103. 3 95. 4 106. 9 9 
93.3 8.. 8 100. 5 91.5 104. 2 93.1 
95. 6 78. 6 92. 1 87.6 99. 8 a7 § 
89. 4 70. 6 80. 7 75. 7 92.7 66.4 
92. 1 70. 6 79. 4 65. 4 93. 4 Tl, 
90. 6 70. 0 83. 1 73.9 96. 3 87.9 
90. 6 72. 6 88. 8 76. 0 99. 3 87.9 
84. 7 73. 8 92. 0 78.1 84.7 82.9 
92. 2 79.1 93. 3 84. 2 85. 9 4.4 
88. 5 78.2 94. 7 86. 2 96. 2 64.8 
Lumber and its products Leather and its products 
Group | Lumber, } Lumber, |; Group : Boots 
index | sawmills | millwork Furniture index | Leather | 4 show 
4 — 
SS OS: 84. 2 84.2 91.8 79. 2 88.0 81.7 90.5 
WS GRRE Bh AE 88.7 89. 3 93. 2 83. 9 93. 6 86, 2 96.5 
TASER Bene -o-Be.* 88. 1 88. 4 91.4 84.7 94.7 87.3 97.5 
RIGS e+ 89. 9 89. 0 94. 0 90. 1 94.8 92. 2 95.9 
GMDGRTR 20 1 90. 4 88. 0 93. 9 96. 5 97.5 95.7 VR) 
EE 20 89. 5 85. 7 93. 4 100. 3 102. 8 7.9 1048 
PS tee ORE 86. 6 83. 7 88. 5 95.3 103. 9 7.4 106.5 
SER oe vt 89. 1 86. 3 90. 4 98. 1 105. 9 101.0 107.9 
“ie ee 93. 3 90. 9 94. 6 100. 7 108. 2 102. 6 110.5 
Peers #4 +e 97.7 96. 1 100. 9 101. 0 105. 1 101. 5 106.5 
SS RE Oe: “re 102. 2 102. 5 103. 1 100. 7 103. 6 103. 0 108.8 
Nitin nmncunbliibes 105. 3 107. 1 105. 6 98. 9 99. 4 101. 8 98.5 
te ART cnnanniibailibod 104. 3 106. 4 103. 4 97.8 93. 5 98. 7 14 
er EE oO 108. 6 105. 7 101.7 97.8 97.1 7.0 97.3 
I ln rte oo 104. 1 106. 0 101. 0 99. 3 97.0 97.9 96.7 
VR tir 105. 4 106. 2 103. 2 104. 1 96. 6 100. 6 95.0 
AE Ss GH 105. 5 106. 2 103. 5 104. 2 93.7 99. 6 91.3 
TREE SI Seas 108. 0 103. 1 104. 2 102. 1 95.9 98. 9 4.7 
a ed 93. 8 93. 0 97.3 94.1 96. I 98. 0 95.3 
Yow ccnssapietiieo 100. 2 99. 0 103. 6 102. 0 97.1 99. 4 96.2 
+ RITES SF e+ 100. 8 99.8 106. 2 100. 9 96. 1 97. 5 95.5 
BbiboncinctiubilipEipas 101.9 101. 3 108. 7 99. 3 87.8 92. 4 86.0 
babahidpewoccecebdbytives 101. 0 101. 9 107.1 93. 7 83. 0 86. 6 81.6 
puihaliiocoemconbdbullipen 98. 9 100. 4 106. 3 89. 1 79. 1 85. 0 76.8 
ere Ok > 38 91. 9 93. 3 99. 4 82. 2 77.6 78.3 77. 
ie” Ss Bee 93. 1 92. 5 101. 9 89. 6 86. 8 81.9 88.7 
MEETS Pyle 95. 6 95. 4 99. 1 94. 0 91.2 84. 6 93.9 
5° GORE Oe 97.6 95. 5 102. 6- 101. 5 91.9 88. 5 93.3 
RRO SP ES 95. 8 93. 5 98. 4 102. 3 84.8 88. 4 83.8 
RRR «BB 96.7 92. 9 101. 4 107. 0 88. 3 92. 8 86.5 
ABE eh AR 90. 1 86. 0 98. 0 99. 2 91.5 92. 9 91.0 
[590] 
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INDEX OF PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES—Continued 






























































ae Chemicals and allied 
Paper and printing products 
Month and year canal “ee 
Group | Paper | Paper |; U0Une,|*rinting,| Group | Chemi- 
4 book an news- 
index [and pulp]? boxes job papers index cals 
b_July.--------------------- 87.7 81.8 83. 4 92.9 89. 5 84.7 73.8 
August.....-.<------------- 88. 4 84. 3 85. 0 90. 9 90. 3 88. 0 78.9 
geptember..----.------.-- 91. 5 85. 3 89. 1 96. 9 92. 9 90. 2 81.0 
AM wosennnokes 93. 9 91. 4 93. 9 95. 6 94.7 91.8 88. 3 
November-.-....------.-- 94. 4 92. 4 94. 5 94. 5 96. 1 89.8 89.8 
Tecei dano<+s0cee- 4 97.7 93. 1 97.8 99. 9 99. 7 93.1 93. 2 
TR ee i a 95.8 93. 1 90. 1 99. 1 96. 7 92.9 92.6 
a dvien 96. 7 95. 4 91.2 99.3 97.1 94. 7 94.4 
OS A eh lll Bi 99. 9 101. 1 96. 9 100. 9 98.7 100. 5 97.9 
April_.-.------------------ 100. 7 103. 4 98. 1 100. 1 99. 6 102. 9 98. 5 
En il a Be. 101. 6 105. 6 98. 9 99. 3 101. 0 103. 4 102. 5 
ARE 2h ES BE 101. 4 | 105. 7 100. 8 98. 5 100. 3 101. 4 100.8 
eee iewemehent 100.3} 102.5 100. 6 99.7 98. 6 102. 8 100. 0 
Pe BE a oe 96. 8 | 100. 6 99. 4 92. 5 96. 8 99. 1 98. 5 
| ee a 99. 4 | 98. 9 102. 0 99. 6 98. 9 101. 8 99.5 
yO A i Bi 101. 8 | 98. 4 106. 7 102. 7 102. 7 103. 2 105. 6 
NOVGIieat 0 <0-<-- dae 101. 7 97.0 107. 5 102. 6 103. 5 98. 7 105. 1 
eS TD ee 103. 9 98. 4 107. 9 105. 6 106. 2 98. 5 104. 5 
DOR cette ooo canndes 103. 2 96. 9 101. 6 108. 4 104. 4 94.8 101.3 
ON ei tied 103. 6 101. 1 102. 1 105. 4 104. 8 97.1 102.7 
SS Sc EE Fre 104. 2 101. 2 105. 1 105. 2 105. 9 101. 4 103. 5 
Pe’ 8 in ie Bo 103. 9 99. 6 102. 7 104. 4 107. 7 100. 1 101.8 
It Sa 102. 7 98. 2 99, 1 103. 5 107. 1 94. 3 97.6 
ee A cancadncoday 101.0 95. 2 97. 6 101.7 106. 8 88. 6 89. 7 
eS 5 aN A 96. 7 88. 3 91.8 98. 0 104. 7 85. 5 87.0 
pr 2 ee eee 97.1 91.7 96, 4 97.7 101. 9 87.1 89. 0 
SeptemGetsa«-.------4-0 101. 2 94. 2 104. 1 102. 4 105. 7 89. 0 90. 2 
tte oo 103. 3 98. 4 108. 3 103. 3 - 106. 4 90. 0 94.4 
NOVGEicdess 2000 no dee 103. 4 97.1 109. 2 103. 5 107. 6 92. 2 94.6 
pe RS: en 106. 1 99. 2 108. 2 108. 0 110. 2 91.9 97.2 
5 (ae a 104.7 98. 4 103. 0 109. 1 106. 7 90.9 96. 1 
Chemieals and 
allied products— Stone, clay, and glass products 
Concluded 
Month and year deeins 
12 Petro- agp 
Fertiliz- Group tile, and 
ere oe = index Cement terse, Pottery Glass 
B cotta 
SES + Pee 80. 7 97.6 _;) 86. 0 109. 4 74,1 
St meseenenesthietinaninalll 100. 5 94. 5 = RRR 86. 8 119. 7 76.7 
| Bee eee 103. 7 96. 4 3} Se ae & 86. 4 117.0 77.9 
Cd. s cacecacsill 92. 0 95. 5 SES ic 86. 0 75. 7 88.8 
lit > whe tothe attalle 87. 5 90. 5 _ © | ee & 85. 5 43.9 96. 4 
id oc, binge entlitialy 80. 6 96. 4 RRR « 81.7 55. 2 100.9 
ai ilit nin oindemagntd 88. 0 94. 5 > Ss: 74.3 85. 3 95.9 
ideadeuscothdul 96. 1 94. 6 > aaa. 73. 2 91.0 96. 8 
MRS. ccuctceceus 114.8 99. 4 _ 2, ae 84.1 91.5 99. 2 
the Diiacccosanosdé 117.8 103. 6 99. 5 90. 9 98. 2 98. 3 104. 3 
ES Sy ees ee 96. 1 106. 5 104. 9 94, 8 109. 3 100. 0 106. 5 
EY PG eee oe 84. 6 106. 8 105. 7 97.2 111. 6 99. 1 106. 0 
AS es wn 95. 0 108. 0 99. 6 99. 6 109. 9 92. 0 93.1 
ES. rececdall 92. 7 101. 6 103. 2 102. 9 112: 2 103. 9 95. 2 
September............... 109. 5 102. 2 103. 5 104. 5 111. 6 105. 0 95, 4 
es eet 104. 9 100. 0 106. 4 104. 9 M11. 1 109. 9 101.7 
_ " aaa S- 99. 1 91.7 105. 4 103. 8 105. 3 111. 0 104. 1 
OOCMRE dis. ..--- snk 101. 5 91.1 102. 4 101. 4 99. 1 113. 0 102.0 
AS Ses oe 99. 1 86. 5 96. 6 96. 3 91.1 111.3 96. 5 
Sa 103. 4 89. 3 101. 4 100. 2 92.0 118. 0 104. 6 
DN, onceensendal 128. 1 91.7 105. 2 102. 5 98. 1 121. 6 107.0 
RL, on ccnksnndabe 124. 9 91.3 108. 5 105. 6 108. 3 121. 4 105. 3 
Re. wa seacosdats 86. 8 92. 8 108. 2 105. 2 114. 4 119. 2 100. 0 
i cena whale 65. 4 93. 9 106. 0 109. 9 114, 2 112.8 94.9 
ON EE re 63. 2 90. 1 94.1 104. 2 107. 4 83. 4 82. 2 
Oy ene 68. 0 90. 3 98. 1 106. 6 108. 2 108. 2 82. 6 
September................ 88. 3 87.8 97. 6 106. 2 103. 0 109. 6 85. 6 
le nc rartiicwinmivttly 87.8 85. 8 101. 2 104. 8 105. 2 111.0 93.0 
EIR S. 87. 5 90. 8 98. 8 102. 2 101. 5 100. 3 94. 6 
WRitese dawecsou 89. 6 86. 8 100. 3 99. 4 99. 8 114.0 96, 4 
Sh re 90. 9 85. 2 92.0 84. 5 87.0 107.8 93. 8 
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INDEX OF PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANUFACTURING IN DUSTRIES—Continug, ] 
° | Metal products other tha = 
aye yee than Tobacco products 
| 
NX F 
fonth and year | i ae Chewing bs | 
6 oking Cigars an 
Group index = Group index tobacco and | i ang 
snuff ~s 
SES ai dele ce de initnnsooh 70. 2 70. 2 105. 2 106. 3 1s 1922- 
thin 00 ccdulictibecnnek 8&8. 0 88. 0 104. 0 99, 3 i . 
September. 90. 2 90. 2 106. 8 94. 4 a 
ro a aS 95. 9 95. 9 107.7 101. 8 a 
1 a 3 102. 0 102. 0 112, 2 99. 6 i 
December-..-......-.-..-- 102. 4 102. 4 111. 2 98. 4 Tr) 
1923—January...........-.-.-.-- 103. 6 103. 6 104. 3 104. 2 ie 1923 
SS Sa eee 106. 5 106. 5 100. 0 97.5 10 ‘ 
he nda dntabbenoacs 114.8 114. 8 103. 5 93. 5 104 
SE ie Bits co Retith wonek 113. 2 113. 2 98. 9 95. 5 % 
aie ere ae 111.9 111.9 97.7 100. 5 07 
| eae ae age 107. 7 107. 7 100. 4 100. 6 iw 
. | Se eS Sree See 97.5 97.5 96. 6 104. 2 rm 
IE iin a cntntiediines~o> 96. 5 90. 5 87. 2 96. 0 fp 
a a erat 86. 5 86. 5 97.0 98. 4 Of 
AES Serres eet 89. 2 89. 2 104. 0 106. 6 1( 
DS ae 88. 1 88. 1 104. 0 102. 3 104 
POC IEEE - one innesugescer 90. 3 90. 3 106. 4 100. 7 107 
po SS Pees 4 87. 5 87. 5 99. 5 106. 5 Gg 1924 
ee. ae eae 102. 2 102. 2 98. 6 114. 2 % 
DOONe . . deotetetcrenk 106. 9 106. 9 98. 0 110.9 ry 
pe eee Orr th EE 100. 7 100. 7 89. 9 98. 5 @ 
Sr ee ee a 89. 0 89. 0 92. 3 95. 3 GI 
ES Se SRE er ae | 78. 6 78. 6 95. 4 95. 9 95 
| EE ee aes 71.3 71.3 92.9 92. 6 49 
PT er: pera 71.9 71.9 92. 7 96. 7 4) 
es SS SS Perea: 73. 7 73. 7 96. 6 103. 2 5, 
LS SES FEE 77.2 77.2 87.9 101. 0 A 
jo ae eee 79. 9 79. 9 100. 3 94. 3 101, 
Rea 84. 1 84. 1 102. 5 103. 8 102) 
po SS Ree: 79.6 79. 6 92.8 104. 3 gy 1925- 
Vehicles for land transportation En 
Month anu year ¢ — — building | Car buildiy 
roup = hye arriages | and repairing, | and repairiy 
index Automobiles and wagons electric- steam- 
railroad railroad 
| ER Rsice ee 60.2 78.9 “a ae | 1 
en Seperepens Coeap arent eee 70. 3 86. 0 EX 5a ing 
September...............- 75. 7 81.1 | | ern ik ; 
I thtniincsiccdtameettnninesnide 82.1 81.9 Oe O trast cessecc<cc- Sl, 
IOOURIIEE . cccdntrcnenaade 89. 5 83. 7 Ot ® tostececcccccc.- 43, nO 
December...-...-..------ 90. 6 80. 6 08 @ bcos sc=-<s-::-- wg Dg 
RIE cen chcamsitimennace 86. 5 75. 6 kg eke te 93, 
(SE te Te ATES 92.3 91.3 oN > eee 92 Col 
tn EE IE 99.2] - 99. 7 Wee. @ tetatscacccs<..- 98 
he IESE net RE © 101. 2 104, 9 ME © tsee rc a5ccs<..- 8 F 
SSS BESS 104. 0 106. 8 1978 Fl osckosdsc<s-<-- 101 om 
| SS 6 103. 6 101. 3 112.8 95. 2 105, a 
RR i 100. 3 98. 7 100. 0 96. 0 | 104 er 
eI Ti, SE. 102. 7 101. 4, 99. 4 100. 0 103, = 
RR ee a 99. 8 98, 5 91.9 99. 7 1, 
EE Pet 107, 0 109. 7 86. 3 102. 7 16, 
November................ 105. 1 109. 6 85. 7 104. 4 10 
SE 97.9 102. 6 89. 8 102. 0 Hy 
1924—January ~................. 87.2 92. 0 85. 1 92. 4 Soe 
a, Se 5 97.2 115. 0 97.0 90. 1 So, 
et ee 96. 5 113. 3 101. 3 90. 3 0 a 
DER nuthtgownchncitipiinnde 96. 7 109. 6 101.7 88. 8 oS 
BO ha dtidunnab<diidneods 91.0 97.3 96. 0 88. 5 bi 
Nall EES OE 84.4 80. 3 | 83, 1 88. 5 3A 
|” 77.3 73. 4 76.4 83. 8 Wi Dec 
lA ioe inka 81.0 79. 0 75.5 87.9 g Nov 
September_............... 81.6 82.1 83. 5 86.7 ‘ue Deo 
OOD id cnet dn diemocoun 86. 8 85. 8 85. 4 88. 2 i 
November............ --- 83. 8 81.8 82.0 89. 6 ms 
oS a ae eae 86.1 84.1 85. 0 90. 7 - 
1925—January ~...-......-..-...- 78. 9 73. 4 77.5 87.5 5 Dec 
Nov 
Dec 
[592] 
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led INDEX OF PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES—Concluded 
Miscellaneous industries 
ne see" 4 
— trica 
Month and year Agri- machin- | Pianos Rubber Auto- Ship- 
Group | cultural or d boots bil buildi 
S and index | imple- at me and tines ‘eel. . 
tes ments tus, and shoes 
supplies 
=o oe: * 
ta 1922 JULY ..n0- <dinsoncn-eneeess- 71,5 67.0 67.7 FS ES Se 91.6 67.8 
, a AU cendecnnedeseses 78. 0 71.8 72. 1 i) eee 97.9 75.7 
- September......---------- 79. 1 65. 3 73. 0 SS « Seegeteat 98. 2 77.9 
sal yt re 80. 6 68. 3 76. 8 _ - > ee 96. 8 78. 6 
ia NOONE oe duc~ ce Sead 87. 2 76. 6 80. 7 & f aera 97.7 88. 0 
12 DOCS REE wepacevoasccese 94. 7 90. 7 84. 7 _ . ee 103. 3 97.0 
MEE 1923 —JADUBLY -0------nnnannnnn-- 92. 6 90. 5 84. 4  F) See 105. 7 92. 9 
10 > > Fenn coke chad 95. 6 104. 2 87.6 | > ae 115.1 92. 5 
10 Maree 2d cc cccueseeda 105. 0 112. 5 93. 8 _f ) eer 121.4 104. 6 
% A DINE Gs Be-6o 3 oa sosdstsaes 108. 0 113. 7 97.7 100. 0 99. 9 125. 4 107. 6 
on MOR Matiinididednanedabion 112, 2 114, 6 102. 0 98, 9 104. 3 121.7 114.7 
7 ps 110. 1 105. 8 103. 5 99, 2 107. 4 114.1 113. 0 
rm JOR nodes Sh eens isa. 99. 1 96. 7 101. 6 93. 5 97.0 92. 1 100. 8 
Ps TR 91.2 93. 6 102. 7 95. 0 91.0 81.7 88. 5 
oR Ginn cccccadeccace 95. 1 89. 4 102. 7 102. 9 99. 2 78. 5 96. 6 
18 Camas sash a etiblnd 94.7 89. 4 106. 0 110. 2 101. 4 77.1 94.3 
104 Now Ot diets cw dctcdcd 100. 3 92.9 108, 3 110. 8 100. 7 80. 3 102.9 
Th TOUR. hdc cn cebttind 96. 2 96, 7 109. 8 112. 6 99, 2 86. 9 91.8 
0g) Si Jan iianddocccntdessucn 96. 1 98. 9 107.7 103. 8 90. 2 91.3 92.0 
of WOR oo. cos ekscoe 100. 7 102. 2 108. 1 105. 9 80. 3 98. 0 98. 9 
% tn cncocdctensedt 99, 2 102. 8 108. 4 104. 8 75. 6 99. 1 95. 7 
8 AM Riisscsiicoscawaceds 98. 8 94. 6 107. 1 100. 3 71.7 100. 0 96. 7 
ml 2 95. 0 87. 6 101.7 89. 6 72.2 99. 5 93. 3 
m 1 | SS: SPEER 86. 1 74. 3 97.2 85. 6 69. 4 92.3 81.8 
09 SS os 83. 5 63. 7 88. 4 84. 7 65. 7 88. 4 83. 4 
W) a eee es 82, 2 67.9 87. 7 94, 3 44.2 97.7 78. 6 
05 TE ST 84, 5 69. 2 89. 6 103. 0 52. 2 110. 6 77.4 
gp NR RR REE ae 83. 8 75. 2 92. 4 108. 9 56. 2 111.4 73.3 
10, jf EE See ee 87. 4 79. 7 89. 9 119. 3 88. 1 104. 3 80. 7 
102, Dh adatrccnnnpwiaten 90. 4 89. 8 93. 7 121, 1 91.8 105. 6 82. 9 
mt Ze SESS SEs 91.9 88. 5 93. 0 104.7 95. 0 103.0 87.7 





Employment and Eamings of Railroad Employees, December, 1923, 
and November and December, 1924 


HE following tables show the number of employees and the 
ti earnings in various occupations among railroad employees in 
December, 1924, in comparison with employment and earn- 
“i ings in November, 1924, and December, 1923. 
tL The figures are for Class I roads—that is, all roads having operat- 
“ag ing revenues of $1,000,000 a year and over. 


02 COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES IN 
98 DECEMBER, 1924, WITH THOSE OF NOVEMBER, 1924, AND DECEMBER, 1923 


§@ (From monthly reports of Interstate Commerce Commission. As data for only the more important 
18 occupations are shown separately, the group totals are not the sum of the items under the respective 
































10 groups] 

oo Professional, clerical, and general Maintenance of way and structures 

102 

4 Laborers Track and 

+ Month and year Clerks ey Total for | (extragang| roadway Total for 

96, a Pe ow group and work section group 

94] ypists train) laborers 

Ra 

87, Number of employces at middle of month 

7am December, 1923-....._._- 172, 324 25, 468 287, 201 47, 306 178, 754 355, 706 

&2 November, PS 168, 029 25, 085 281, 934 57, 263 200, 783 389, 292 

ou December, Ta a case 167, 439 25, 081 281, 419 42,319 172, 861 341, 803 

+ Total earnings 

Q2 > 

. December, EST $21, 727,440 | $3, 035, 209 | $38, 224,512 | $3, 280, 322 | $12,214,033 | $31, 273, 631 
November, 1924_.....__- 21, 016, 666 2, 987,005 | 37, 400, 329 , 000, 032 13, 590, 8 33, 806, 149 
December, Ps chtiedne x 21, 617, 180 3,063,955 | 38, 267, 107 2,927,479 12, 271, 43 31, 139, 251 
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DECEMBER, 1924, WITH THOSE OF NOVEMBER, 1924, AND DECEMBER, 1923—Con cien 
——$—$—$  ———————__—______—— —— —— — —= 
Maintenance of equipment and stores 
‘ Laborers oe 
Month and year Skilled ay (shops, en- “oe 
Carmen Machinists trade & ww gine houses, otal for elds 
helpers lente and power eroup vs 
Pp stores) plants, and | ork 
stores) ) J a 
———— Beek 
Number of employees at middle of month f all 
—— BRegul 
December, 1923......---- 127, 069 65, 298 123, 827 48, 902 61, 229 550981 ood 
November, 1924_...._.. 122, 466 62, 511 119, 479 45, 133 60, 942 540,915 Les 
December, 1924.......__- 120, 530 62, 3386 118, 941 45, 604 61, 273 38, 880 f th 
—— Bata 
Total earnings state 
December, 1923_.....-_-. $16, 902, 697 $9, 505, 053 | $12, 495, 665 $4, 689, 811 $4, 754, 659 $47, 913, 745 ORK 
November, 1924.....___- 16, 700, 097 9, 271, 363 | 12, 324, 683 4, 209, 189 4,689,733 } 66, 471. 28 
December, 1924...-...._- 17, 049, 626 7, 751, 515 12, 804, 614 4, 460, 816 4, 911, 800 68, 917, 569 7 
The mi 
Transportation other than train and yard 
Transporta. 
ed . om . tion (yard. 
degraph- ruckers Crossing masters, 
‘ ers, tele- (stations at switch ten- 
phere phoners, and] warehouses, oe on ders, and 
tewermen yng gatemen hostlers) Week 
— Bipins— 
Number of employees at middle of month 
December, 1923_........- 31, 662 27, 435 41, 051 22, 969 213, 131 25, 898 
November, 1924_......._- 31, 199 26, 483 39, 458 22, 970 209, 116 24, 373 
December, 1924.........- 31,218 26, 360 38, 966 22, 804 207, 529 24, 524 
| > 1924 
ba Dec, 27 
Total earnings 1905 
: ; . ’ _ . 3 
December, 1923_.......-- $4, 725, 149 $3, 988, 036 $3, 665, 177 $1, 715, 297 | $25, 261, 393 $4, 548, 576 = 7 
November, 1924.__...__. 4, 650, 125 3, 796, 558 8, 439, 201 1, 710, 546 | 24, 572, 271 4, 365, 035 ~ 24 
December, 1924._......__ 4, 857, 145 3, 941, 735 2, 562, 192 1, 718,377 25, 287, 249 4, 532, 211 ' 
Neu — 07. 
Transportation, train and engine 
Road Road 
Road con- | brakemen | ¥2*4brake-| oroineers | Road fire | yots) tor 
men and men and rasetne 
ductors and flag- rardiaen and motor- helpers group 
men ye men be 
Number of employees at middle of month 
| 
December, 1923.........- 37, 952 78, 761 54, 482 45, 760 48, 038 226 (3 
November, 1924.__..._- 37, 349 76, 377 53, 109 44, 519 46, 414 327, 466 
December, 1924........_- 36, 778 75, 401 53, 627 43, 905 45, 948 326, 201 A 
Total earnings 
eats 
rte ' 4 
December, 1923__.....__. $8, 150; 406 | $12,083,903 | $8, 511,439} $11, 056,653} $8, 159,307 | $60, 373, 439 SCE 
November, 1924.....___- 8, 451,002 } 12, 744, 961 8, 893,790 | 11, 153, 157 8, 290, 641 62, 317, 304 
December, 1924.......... 8,745,927 | 13,075,540 9, 373,453 | 11,604, 962 8, 648, 915 65, 061, 107 Miz 
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ent of Operation of Bituminous Coal Mines, December 27, 1924, 
, to January 24, 1925 


ONTINUING a series of tables which have appeared in previous 
number of the Montuiy Lasor Review, the accompanying 
table shows for a large number of coal mines in the bituminous 

elds the number of mines closed the entire week, and the number 
orking certain classified hours per week from December 27, 1924, 
January 24, 1925. The number of mines reporting varied each 
eek and the figures are not given as being a complete presentation 
{all mines but are believed fairly to represent the conditions as to 
egularity of work in the bituminous mines of the country. The 
ines included in this report ordinarily represent 55 to 60 per cent 
f the total output of bituminous coal. he figures are based on 
ata furnished to the Bureau of Labor Statistics by the United 
states Geological Survey. 

ORKING TIME IN THE BITUMINOUS COAL MINES IN THE UNITED STATES, BY 
WEEKS, DECEMBER 27, 1924, TO JANUARY 24, 1925 


The mines included ordinarily represent from 55 to 60 per cent ofthe totaloutput. Prepared bythe Bureau 
of Labor Statistics from data furnished by the United States Geological Survey] 











Mines— 
Num-} ._.| Working | Working | Working | Working | Working | Working 
Week ber Closed Working 8 and 16 and 24 and 32 and 40 and full time 


of entire less than 


~ mines} week 8 hours 
5— 


less than } less than | less than | less than | less than of 48 


hours or 
report 16 hours | 24 hours | 32 hours | 40 hours | 48 hours mere 





n Per Per | x; Per Per Per Per Per Per 
No. No. eent No. cent No. Gent No. cont No. cont No. cont No. cent 








1924 
Dec, 27 | 1,884 | 626 | 33.2 | 30 | 1.6 | 214 |11.4 | 285 [15.1 | 301 /16.0 | 211 | 11.2 | 209 | 11.1 8 | 10.4 


1925 











ou, 3 | 1,889 } 533 | 28.2 | 31 )1.6} 60)3.2] 98) 5.2] 158} 8.4 | 293] 15.5 | 430 | 22.8 | 286 | 15.1 
on. 10 | 1,907 | 637 | 28.2) 7] .4] 32)1.7] 65 | 3.4 | 149] 7.8 | 213 | 11.2 | 341 | 17.9 | 563 | 29.5 
an. 17 | 1,967 | 535 | 27.2) 11] .6) 51)2.6] 92 | 4.7 | 182 | 9.3 | 282 | 14.3 | 365 | 18.6 | 449 | 22.8 
un. 24 | 1,909 | 503 | 26.3) 10] .5} 55/2.9)| 94)4.9) 175 | 9.2 | 279 | 14.6 | 388 | 20.3 | 405 | 21.2 















































‘Low percentage due to Christmas holiday. 
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Recent Employment Statistics 
Public Employment Offices 


Illinois! 


\ SUMMARY of the activities of the public employment offices 

of Illinois for December, 1923, and December, 1924, is given 

” in the table on the following page. The number of persons 

gistered per 100 jobs was 149 in December, 1924, and 145.5 in 
December, 1923. - 





‘Illinois. Department of Labor. The Labor Bulletin, January, 1925, p. 96. 
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OPERATIONS OF ILLINOIS FREE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES, DECEMBER, 1923 . 
DECEMBER, 1924 » Al 

















December, 1923 December, 1924 

Item —— 
Males |Females| Total | Males |Females 7); ry 
Number of registrations.-.........-.....-...------.--- 10,612 | 5,425 | 16,037 | 11,660 | 5,946 | ing 
CEE GE! TEE Ct, PIRATES ** 6,035 | 4,983 | 11,018] 6,884) 4,929) ji)» 
Persons reported placed in employment____........--- 5,069 | 4,204) 9,273) 5,871 | 4,234) 19 ig 




















Iowa 


The Iowa Employment Survey for December, 1924, contains thg 
following report on .operations of the State-Federal employmey 
offices: 


OPERATIONS OF STATE-FEDERAL EMPLOYMENT OFFICES IN IOWA FOR Decry 
BER, 1924 . 














Number of | \U™berof 

Registra- persons re-| _}**S0us 

Sex tion for jobs Jobs offered ferred to | ))°Cln 

positions ve 

ee ene ae ES 5, 309 1, 504 1, 518 Lf 

Se ES TT ee ea OR 1, 504 1, 011 942 re 
SE he Seek hE Ae AEE ek SSA 6, 813 | 2, 515 2, 460 | 2 











Massachusetts 


The operations of the four public employment offices of Massa 
chusetts for November and December, 1924, for the same monthsi 
1923, and for the whole of 1923 is shown in the table following 
reported by the department of labor and industries of that State: 




















OPERATIONS-OF MASSACHUSETTS PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR NOVEM 
BER AND DECEMBER, 1923 AND 1924, AND FOR YEAR 1923 

| Persons 
Number | Applica- Help Persons | reported 
Year and month of work- | tions for was "y q_ | teferred to | | iin 
ing days | positions — positions | ploy: 

1924: | 
RAIS VERE RE ag Ee EEE, «gL 24 35, 8&3 2, 925 3, 645 2, 48 
TES Resa. 26 39, 830 2, 993 3, 773 | 2, 6 

be ee SOTER CRETE CRS, | 25 30, 802 3, 235 4, 296 2, 

IN a i le 25 28, 489 2, 493 3, 189 2 Il 
NE HE oi tacRlinentiidinesigntensGaract 303 356, 394 50, 413 60, 071 10, 0 
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Minnesota 





The sccond biennial report of the Minnesota Industrial Commis- 
p, covering the two years ending June 30, 1924, shows the activities 
the employment division for that period, as follows: 


1922-23: 








Referred to Reported 
Men— positions placed 
ie Farm labor__..--------- BB Tate 9, 129 6, 078 
0, 10g Other employment-_-_-__---...-.---_-- 50,850 41, 523 
nnn ee ee 26,542 23, 929 
OOM oo 4 - ee ee 86,521 71, 530 
1923-24: 

Men— 
POR INNND 6 diss wield ee a ne oe ee 7, 364 5, 143 
Other employment-_-_-____--__-___-_- 43,342 35,439 
Was he oto o tes tu bolbhs tobdaaten 28,945 25, 465 
RS A ERED ac nae tae oi 79,651 66, 047 





a f™@ The operations of the State-city employment service of Ohio in 
i Mnuary, 1925, are reported by the department of industrial relations 
that State as follows: 


” 
dy ti 


MEPERATIONS OF STATE-CITY EMPLOYMENT SERVICE IN OHIO FOR JANUARY, 1925 












































Number Number Persons Persons 
Group of appli- | of persons | referred to | reported 
cants applied for} positions placed 
Sa gles: 
7 Eat greener eens gee pe ee RE 41,722 8, 093 8, 264 7, 454 
, ey A eee eee eS ee 350 91 101 64 
ie ee ee! ae 42, 072 8, 184 8, 365 7, 518 
EE SEE Regnetntd! ee: | ae Se ae 15, 793 7, 109 6, 969 6, 034 
EM GeenOGiied. oo ata ced... a ----- 57, 865 15, 293 15, 334 13, 552 
ns Oklahoma 2 
11 
» MA summary of the report of the Oklahoma public employment 
ices for December, 1924, as compared with the preceding month 
id December, 1923, is given below: 
) 48 
 UMBER OF PLACEMENTS MADE BY OKLAHOMA PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 
r IN DECEMBER, 1923, AND NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER, 1924 






















Decem- | Novem- | Decem- 

Industry ber, 1923 | ber, 1924 | ber, 1924 

eee ey ae ec ee en Seen pr EN ne, wee: 176 512 209 

ES Oo py RR FERRE cn 68 68 55 

EER et beb~-——-p tilt ch 4-Eb----—ponnenan fad AG 4 A J 
all... ele pe SOS EeE ENOL «cco cd mectobsshosednwan 

sonal cartibe Se SE POSS LO a SS 4 He SB. 1,051 | . 1,116 1, 149 

NOOR tents cece psseescCCSws<seSsERh wens ec ccendeesocatoane 1, 070 1, 597 1, 257 

GinbbcWeevewsusecuveceusecususltiQuol LIGICRIE sR 2, 386 8,352! 2 706 











Oklahoma. Department of Labor. Oklahoma Labor Market, Oklahoma City, Jan. 15, 1925. 
32018°—257 10 [597] 
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Wisconsin * 

The activities of the Federal-State-municipal employment gery; 
of Wisconsin in December, 1924, as compared with December, 1993 
and January, 1925, as compared with January, 1924, are as folloy, 


OPERATIONS OF FEDERAL-STATE-MUNICIPAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE or Wi 
CONSIN, DECEMBER, 1923 AND 1924, AND JANUARY, 1924 AND 1925 


















































December, 1923 December, 1924 January, 1924 January, 1995 

Item a - - [4 

- ‘- e- *e- 
Males). ajes| Total [Males| faq| Total Males| 9 fia4/Total [Males |" ‘7, 

| 

Registrations.._........_... 7, 273| 3, 273]10, 545| 7, 179| 3, 318|10, 497] 5, 966) 2,981] 8, 947} 6, 145) 3, 204 9 4 
Help wanted__.___......._. 5, 881) 2, 793} 8, 674} 5, 621] 2,715) 8, 336} 5, 832) 2, 262) 8,004) 4, 592! 2, 214 
Referred to positions _...... 5, 782] 2, 895) 8, 677] 5, 261) 2, 728) 7, 4, 987) 2,485) 7, 472) 4,381) 2, 504) 6g 
PN 0.5.5). 54s--- 4, 837} 2, 240] 7, 127| 4, 562| 1,946] 6, 508) 4,021) 1, 781 5, Bue 8, 599 1,74) te 





State Departments of Labor 
California 


‘THE California Labor Market Bulletin for January, 1925, contain 

the following figures showing the increases and decreases ; 
number of employees and in weekly pay rolls in 657 California esta 
lishments in December, 1924, as compared with the preceding month 
PER CENT OF CHANGE IN NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND IN TOTAL AMOUNTO 


WEEKLY PAY ROLL IN 657 CALIFORNIA ESTABLISHMENTS, BETWEEN NOVEMBE 
AND DECEMBER, 1924 



































Employees Weekly pay roll 
— Per cent . | Per cen 
estab- ofincrease of increa 
Industry lish- | Number Path Amount { Ma. 
ments in (—),as | 5 in (-) a 

report- | Decem- ° ecem- | 
y compared!) ;~ 4 | compare 
vember, vember 

1924 1924 

Stone, clay, and glass products: 
Miscellaneous stone and mineral products____..._- 14 1, 721 —0.7 | $47, 166 ti. 
Lime, cement, plaster _. 2.2.2 22222222222 222.2. 7 2, 024 —165} 66, 952 4, 
EE EE CREE 5, 20 2, 635 +1.7 70, 819 +3) 
eA A BLE MRD BR oe Be 4 926 —10.0 27, 700 | 
EE oe nes Cae, 45 7, 306 —6.1} 212,637| -2 
Metals, machinery, and conveyances | 

Agricultural implements-_.... bn hd indi cp Siednlale de vi 5 601 420) 17,296; 41 
Automobiles, including bodies and parts.....__.__- 14 2, 854 —8. 5 83, 369 | -) 
Brass, and copper products. ..............- 10 932 | +13.8 {| 27,929 +4 
Engines, pumps, boilers, and tanks._.............. 10 1, 298 +7.8| 41, 263 +18 
Iron and steel forgings, bolts, nuts, etc............. 8}. 217} +33] 69,336| +7. 
Structural and ornamental steel ____..._..........- 12 4, 242 +.7| 133, 418 +4 
Ship and boat building and naval repairs.._______ 4 4,312 +14); 151,648 +. 
SERINE Her a RS RRR SRT aE 3 1, 600 +6. 8 40, 232 +10. 
Other iron foundry and machine-shop products___- 66 7, 279 —LO} 214, 955 +1 
Other sheet-metal products......................_. 20 1, 447 +29} 42,879 + 
Cars, locomotives, and railway repair shops........ 13 4, 861 —1.6} 134, 441 6. 
pS RE SS EERE ST ee 165} 31,543 +.3 | 956, 766 +1 























* Wisconsin. Industrial Commission. Mimeographed reports. 
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CENT OF CHANGE IN NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND IN TOTAL AMOUNT OF 
WEEKLY PAY ROLLIN 657 CALIFORNIA ESTABLISHMENTS, BETWEEN NOVEMBER 

























































































































| 
Employees | Weekly pay roll 
| 
eee Per cent | Per cent 
estab 79 PO gcse 
or or 
Industry ee wer ~<a decrease a decrease 
1925 report-| Decem- |,\— 788 |! Decem- |,‘— 7» 4S 
compared compared 
ing ber, 1924 with No- ber, 1924 with No- 
vember, vember, 
Totg 1924 1924 
| 
) good manufactures: — 
lea Sawmills and logging camps-_-_..................- 27 | 11,319 —.2 | $311, 823 +1.5 
lea Planing mills, sash and door factories, etc__..._____ 40 11,015 +.8 | 299, 699 —2.3 
Sql Other Wood manufactures. ._._............-..-.-.. 41| 8,425 —4.4| 99,078 +.9 
| pi Ee ye ee ee 108 | 25, 759 —.4 710, 600 +.2 
ther and rubber goods: 
Pe anc hatndtenusccbabh.socenscsdusnies 8 975 +2.8 26, 586 +5.7 
Finished leather products.........................- 7 631 +.7 14, 197 +4.3 
Rae ees... 6.808. 01... 25 So... cc ecwcan 6 2, 349 +2.7 67, 031 +2.7 
| SSS SS See Se a eer ee 21 B, 955 +2.4 107, 814 +3.6 
ain hemicals, oils, paints, ete. : 
eS PRES reo See ee 4 51i +1.3] 16,640 +8.2 
Mineral Gp meGing . cass. os hs oes ceccase 10 13, 418 —6.4 | 499, 652 —7.2 
ta Pointe, Gee, and cobemmis 2... 5. bi... secu 6 413 +.5 10, 709 +6.9 
Miscellaneous chemical products_.._.......-.....- 12 3, 719 —3.1 94, 281 +1. 
NB accchQGAaddscecnhddbeccssscedsamens 32 18, 061 —5.5 | 621, 282 —4.9 
Paper boses, bags, cartons, etc..............-______ x 1,719 —4.2| 44,308 —2.7 
Pi sicdwendGiabisscccd dbsccdscccasaams 37 2, 178 +4. 0 78, 989 +6. 6 
EE Se Sa i 10 1, 728 —3.8 63, 742 —1,5 
Other (HMRGP-WOG neti ses. soe 5 chk oc te ccc ne i) 971 +10. 1 23, 440 +17.8 
SUAS die bd aWbcedbatiecucwocedvccece 64 6, 596 +.4] 210,479 +3.1 
ES SET oes Sees eer 7 726} 5.8] 16,693 —2.1 
| Ses © een ee 6 633 +.8 13, 163 +3. 1 
ES ae 13 1, 359 —2.8 29, 856 +.1 
jothing, millinery, and laundering: 
RE ESD aes SET RTS SE: 18 2, 103 —L6; 45,714 (*) 
Women’sclothing - .- .........--.--..-- oa 13 1,105} +16.4} 20,102 +10. 4 
Millinery... .- eT eae See 7 750 +27. 0 13, 339 425. 2 
Laundries, cleaning, and dyeing................... 19 2, 517 +2. 57, 137 +.5 
EE EET a 57 6, 475 +5. 6 136, 292 +3.7 
ood, beverages, and tobacco: 
Canning and preserving offruits and vegetables___.- 17 3, 289 —25. 5 59, 276 —30. 2 
Canning and packing of fish........................ 6 808 +10. 6 8, 182 —7.8 
Confectionery and icecream...............-.......- 31 2, 283 —L5) 54,327 +.4 
Groceries, not elsewherespecified__......._.....____ 4 527 —9. 6 11, 826 —15.1 
Bread Sy PUORNIED sa sccidbeccucccucdecceos 19 3, 189 —1.0 96, 312 —.8 
SE ES LE See 6 2, 864 —35. 0 85, 206 —31.3 
Slaughtering and meat products_................... 11 2, 794 +8. 1 77, 926 +7.9 
Cigarsand other tobacco products...........______ 4 1, 051 +1.6 21, 091 +4.0 
i A LAER TITS SIN 2 88 —5.0 2, 115 —14.7 
>, GREER GR aT 8 1, 767 —.5 64, 160 +7.1 
Flour Gi aeet MUN. 6.5. ek ooo ce ecw enn 8 1, 082 +6.8 28, 875 +10.7 
Ice man ER ee ae IRE OS vegan 6 863 —4.9 28, 307 2.0 
Other food products_.... EY ERATE Sch. 12 1,350-| ~—19.6 27, 448 —8.0 
EY ee ae Se ANI 134} 21,955| —11.3] 565,051 —9. 1 
O_O A ST 3 7, 678 —7.3| 257, 009 —1.9 
puis 15 2, 132 —4.5 50, 185 —11.2 
AAR 657 | 140, 497 +2. 2 |4, 123, 980 +4.7 























‘Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
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Illinois 


The Labor Bulletin for January, 1925, issued by the Llinois Depey 
ment of Labor, states there was a marked improvement in the cop 
tion of the labor market in December, 1924. The following {hj 
shows the course of employment as reported by 1,504 Llinois firp, 






cou! 


COURSE OF EMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY 1,504 ILLINOIS FIRMS, Dri EMBRy 
1923, AND NOVEMBER, 1924, COMPARED WITH DECEMBER, 1921 










































































— = — —— 
December, 1924 Per cent of change. 
Industry a Number November, Decembg 
1924, to 1923 ¢ 
of firms of Deesember, | Dec ob, 
reporting | employees 1924 1994 tot! 
N 
N 

Stone, clay, and glass products: | 
Miscellaneous stone and mineral products__-__..-..- 23 1, 470 —1.7 | -Il I 
Lime, cement, and plaster_._......-_._.__-.___-_--- 8 449 —6.1 | + ¥ 
ge ee ee eee ee 28 4, 627 —3.3 | =) ¥ 
TS EC. a ES SORE STYLE LIOR LOL 18 4, 277 +.4 | a . 

| UM Se ee ee Se eee mneess 77 10, 823 —1.8 | ~fl 

Metals, machinery and conveyances: ; | ; 
irom ane gteels= 5 83S 5 5 SE ee es -- 114 34, 059 43.5 ~, fi Food 
Sheet-metal work and hardware___.........--_.--_- 34 8, 143 +4.5 | 4 F 
Toda dee @itleeg.. J.i-.-- i416: esn- ibs. spe 17 1, 687 +7. 3 | -l F 
Cooking, heating, ventilating apparatus__.........- 23 4, 468 —10.7 4 C 
Brass, copper, zinc, babbitt metal_...............__- 20 2, 665 +4, 8 | +1] . 
Cars and locomotives. ___............-..-----.----- 16 12, 622 +2. 5 | -1k I 
Automobiles and accessories__..___......-=--------- 29 6, 963 +, 7 | ~ If i 
ST at © Sa AT" 2 ae 50 15, 620 43.8 -1 ( 
Electrical apparatus__.......................-.---.- 31 37, 221 —2.6 | -2 I 
Agricultural implements_.............-.......-.--- 30 7,311 +10. 6 | -1 : 
Instruments and appliances_.-....................- 8 1, 978 —10. 0 | -2 , 
Watches, watchcases, clocks, jewelry...........---- 13 6, 721 +1.1)| 44 J 

oY SO eS Rs eee Fee meee 385 | 139, 458 41.2} -2 

Wood products: ™ 
Sawmill and planing mill products_-.........______- 34 2, 709 +1.1 +4 | 
Furniture and cabinetwork --._......-..........--.- 51 7, 069 —.1- ie Trac 
Pianos, organs, and other musical instruments. -_.- 17 3, 301 +1.3 | —13 ! 
Miscellaneous wood products. _-_.......-- EE EE 23 2, 955 —.7 | IL 
Sreuspnees SUTmNnNee- = - 5. -3<55<sopsesosscs. 8k 7 651 —7.0 +2, 

Potala sissies rss a Sa SG. ee 132 16, 685 —.0| ~_ 

Furs and leather goods: | 
ES 6 ae Ss FC ee | a ee © A ee ee 11 1, 925 +3. 8 | 10, 
ed OF SCR a ae i Sie 8 76 —7.3 | —6. 
ovty ONG Phew i St 2S  Rl -.e 28 10, 464 2.4 | +L 
Miscellaneous leather goods. ...............-..----- 7 1, 526 —.4!| 4 3 

se ON a, eT 54 13, 991 +22) + 

Chemicals, oils, paints, etc.: | Coal 
Drugs and chemicals... ...2.c.......J.-........... 20 2,114 —2.3 ~& 
Paints; Gye, amd odlors .. (525.4...) ........... 25 2, 379 +4. 5 | +1. 
Mineral and Mp en 8 e Hea S ee SS 7 3, 535 +.1 a 
Miscellaneous chemical products_....-............. x 3, 565 +5. 5 | It 

PE hh weabstin dicts ahhh aint anbbe----deccses 60 11, 503 +2. 1 | 6 
Printing and paper goods: 
Fapet boxes, bags, and tubes....................... 38 3, 822 —.3 -1. 
Miscellaneous paper goods. ..........-.....-2.2.... 17 1,141 +7.8 +4 
DO I nk BM nds Ultansinveb dheens-doccees 79 8, 744 +8. 0 1 
New and periodicals_.........20..--2.-.2... 13 3, 661 +.4 at } 
Edition bookbinding... -~ 2 5-=<< =<: ..<~=2=<------ 7 1, —4.5 (') 
bet a Oe te nn 154 18, 776 $3.7| +h 
1 No comparable reports. 
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COURSE OF EMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY 1,504 ILLINOIS FIRMS, DECEMBER, 
AND NOVEMBER, 1924, COMPARED WITH DECEMBER, 1924—Concluded 


































































































December, 1924 Per cent of change— 
Industry y November, December 
Samber N art 1924,to | 1923, to 
reporting | employees — —" 
tiles: 

Te cttedt EE SCHEER Ae Lge ee Mies 8 1, 165 —.3 —7.5 
Knit goods, cotton and woolen hosiery -_-.......--- g 2, 966 +2. 6 —28. 1 
PE it onencckndnesiedecesebsdnenoubinns 7 656 +1.9 +3.8 

Total . -cpencenqoneonnepeceeee--------2------ nikon, 24 4, 487 +1.7 —14.0 

Clothing, millinery, and laundering: 

SS See are 9 11, 335 4-26. 5 —12.7 
Men’s shirts and furnishings. ..............-.---.- 3 827 —.6 —14.1 
Overalls and work clothing.......................-- 12 840 +4, 2 —10.0 
Men’s hate Gnd caps .................--..-.----4--- 2 30 +3. 4 —60. 3 
ln ee Ee a 23 1, 121 +.9 +3.7 
Women’s underwear and furnishings__..........--- 7 356 +10. 9 —19.0 
Women’s hats - - -. bleed inermeranaaene oe eee eewererseweepons 6 831 +17. 5 —13.2 
Laundering, cleaning, and dyeing -_---...-.-------- 38 2, 736 —.2 +2. 1 

OU ie sa pl dates enetcwibcce.ccccssccsscapone 100 18, 076 +16. 5 —9.8 

Food, beverages, and tobacco: 

Flour, feed, and other cereal products -........-..--. 21 880 —3.6 —11.7 
Fruit and vegetable canning and preserving---__.-_- 14 380 —29. 2 —18.7 
Groceries not elsewhere classified. ...............--- 27 4, 351 —13.8 —8.3 
Slaughtering and meat packing....................- 19 25, 278 +5. 4 —12.9 
Dal Te ee nbn sntdncseweee KPI 2265000 11 3, 464 —.4 +2.6 
Bread and other bakery products-_-_-_-......--...--- 16 2, 468 —3.8 —9. 4 
ES: RE Ere fee. ea Ca 18 2, 100 —2.9 —13.9 
OVO eeCs se Se Sook bccn ccc canesccsukees 20 1, 279 —16 —13.2 
Cigars and other tobacco products-_.-._..........--- 14 1, 350 —.9 —8.8 
MiaIIG 300 6 5 iscscessccccs nse Adis. csii-. 22 179 —19.7 —28.0 
160 CORR Bo ccc ccentttiuil Jock LINAS. 2 che 14 577 —3.8 (1) 
i ee a ee es) ee ae 196 42, 306 +.3 —10.8 
Total, all manufacturing industries.____........- 1, 182 276, 195 +2.0 | —9.5 

Trade— W holesale and retail: 

Deperenes GtOtGB ss 6.60.52 PRUs i. ss. occu 28 3, 912 +22. 4 —4.8 
W ete B00GGo Dis ius Died us Gal... 5-8 7 623 —19 —36. 2 
Wie eenes. fas bes oS bits es ui... de 6 820 —2.3 +.1 
PE Cibo dndaccaviscdunecsesssouuns 4 13, 928 | +17.8 —4,8 

Cnet nidetnatredhicnicsensesesouguings 45 19,283 | . +169 —5.0 

Public utilities: 

Water, light, and power . .2......-...2-.2.....---2. 6 14, 582 —1.6 +.7 
TORE Nhs en ccsacen dass Aah saya. i] 25, 903 —.5 +.6 
od camer te he CO OE Oe ED AT ae eS 25 26, 500 +.0 -0 
Railway car repair shops.................:-.-..--... 26 12, 994 —4.4 —2.3 
I Sa cntutinandGdbanestachobe 66 79, 979 —1.2 +1.6 
el eee me sd ee 54 14, 144 +2.1 —16.5 
Building and contracting: 
Bulidine comstruction.............ssuissitd.....0. 119 6, 080 —16.3 —22.9 
HOGG Bemeerecuon. .... guesses csLeswuozil.... 2. 12 335 —41.9 +74.7 
Miscellaneous contracting.-............-..........- 26 1, 563 -.1 —9.5 
- a ac. ir! a ee 157 7, 978 —15,2 —13.9 
Tosel, on tridustrics.... zsciuui wesetedliL .. iL. 1, 504 397, 579 +1.6 —7.7 




















1 No comparable reports. 
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Iowa 





The Iowa Bureau of Labor Statistics furnishes the figures give, 
below on changes in the number of employees in specified industrigg 
in [owa in December, 1924, as compared with November, 1924. 


CHANGES IN VOLUME OF ere ectonm gt IN IOWA NOVEMBER TO DEC! 
192 









Industry 


- 


Num- 
ber of 
firms 
re- 
port- 
ing 


Employees 

on pay roll 

December, 
1924 





Num- 
ber 


Per 
cent of 
in- 
crease 
(+) or 
de- 
crease 
(-) 
com- 
pared 
with 


Industry 


MBER, 


—— 


Er Nployees 

on pay roll 

Decem ber, 
1924 


cent of 
1n- 

crease 

(+) or 
de- 

Num- Crease 
ber (- ) 





Food and kindred products: 
Meat packing............- 
Oe Ee ea ENN 
Flour and mill products... 
Bakery products -__-_...._. 
Confectionery 





00860 ORO wii eceeseens 







7,416 
1, 248 
140 
















































Coffins, undertakers’ 
oods 


ee eee et 











Clothing, men’s........... 10 913 +3.2 
Sit 5 aes Ue 2 154 —3.2 

Clothing, women’s, and 
woolen goods_._......-.-.. 3 472 —L1 

Gloves, hosiery, S4wnings, 
NO sci tecccccmmniinnimeed 5 568 +.4 
Buttons, pearl. ........... 7 619 +8. 4 
DORAL, Aacocnewenes tit. 27 | 2,726 +2. 6 

Iron and steel work: 

Foundry and machine 
Omens . i.é.i0..... a 35 | 2,156 —.7 

Brass and bronze prod- 

ucts, plumbers’ sup- 
Oe ea ae ern ee ee 5 370 —6. 6 

Automobiles, tractors, en- 
Oinee,. 6. boc... Did. 5 | 2,161 +4.0 
ge es oe 7 413 —15.9 
: ae eee Te 4 342 —7.5 
iculturalimplements..; 10} 1,037 | -+20.2 
ashing machines --.-...._ 8 | 1,313 +3. 4 
ti , 2 eee ee 74 | 7,792 +41 

ii Lumber products: 

Hh Millwork, interiors, etc....| 16 | 2,800 +1.3 
ij Furniture, desks, etc...... 6 617 —4.6 
ft Refrigerators_...........-. 3 134 —5.7 


Lumber products—Con. 
Opertages, wagons, truck 


hoes 
Saddlery and harness_-___. 
also leather gloves....... 


eee eee 








Fur goods and tanning, | 




















































Paper products, printing | i | 
and publishing: 
Paper and paper products_' 5 350; +2 
Printing and publishing...| 17} 2,669) -1.3 
| DM in sce enti 22| 3,019) 1.0 
Patent medicines_..........-. 6 204 |. 
Stone and clay preducts: 
Cement, plaster, gypsum... 811,140) —10.2 
Brick and tile (clay) ae 12 496 | —21.8 
Marble and anite, 
crusbed rock and stone. 4 87 —1.1 
| Ee Pett 24 1,723 | -146 
Tobacco, cigars__...........- 6 425, | 0.9 
Railway car shops_.........- 6| 2,784; +11 
Various industries: 
BMG TINGE... dneccacecsdiill Te ae 
Brooms and brushes...... 4 181 +.6 
LOUNGES. 4. cnn cdibtialil 6 281 +2.9 
lly ORR a AAA, 9/|3,185;) -62 
SS Ee OS 6 Ree ee 
8 Se a 3 305 —7.6 
Wholesale houses_......... 21) 1,076; -.6 
Other industries........... 13 | 1, 440 —21 
Tetel.. . icic<<c0e | 36} 6, 468 | —3.9 
Grand total_.........- 318 |42, 709 +.6 
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Maryland 


The commissioner of labor and statistics of Maryland reports as 
follows on volume of employment in Maryland in January, 1925, 
covering 49,940 employees and a total pay roll of $1 142,652: 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN MARYLAND 
: IN DECEMBER, 1924, AND JANUARY, 1925 



































January, 1925 
Number Employment | Pay roll 
Ka estab- 
ishments 
Industry reporting | Per cent of | Per cent of 
for both Num.- | imerease(+)| increase(+) 
months ber of |.°F decrease or decrease 
em- i\(—) - --4 Amount |(—) - a 
| pared wit pared wit 
ployees | December, December, 
1924 1924 
DART - - onsen eb > -- -- Son 8 ee ieee 4 242 —5.9 $6, 241 —12.1 
Beverages and soft drinks. -.................____.- 5 193 +2. 1 5, 055 +18 
Boots and GGeS - - - ss. es 10} 1,309 —8.3 22, 884 -11L1 
Boxes, paper and famey_-.._. 2.222222 9 —2.3 7, 280 —.2 
Boxes, WOOdON. --- -- 2.0... een 7 478 +2.3 8, 569 +2.0 
 _ ff RSM Glen Gees a 4/| 2,463 —5. 6 61, 273 —1.5 
ar tee hal ee ee ESE I Oe 7 884 —6. 2 19, 948 —14.1 
Brushes - .-..5.-.--.-.. "ar niphiich ieee 6] 1,045 —2.4 17, 107 —7.6 
Car building and repairing..-.................__.. 3} 4,348 +.7 148, 602 —.1 
gee en EE SOT RT PETAR Te oe 6} 1,098 —13.5 30, 491 —11.3 
Clothing, men’s outer garments............  __ 7 | 3,324 +7. 5 69, 236 +30. 3 
Clothing, Women’s outer garments... 9} 1,214 +. 08 14, 886 —3. 1 
Sc enen oo, RES TITS SS TEE er ee 7 937 — 26.3 13, 099 —29. 5 
Comet Gees... 2508... Sb hn naandh-....). 8 | 2 487 +1.0 40, 294 —2.9 
tes | SEE BST RE TCO eee 5 527 —~1.7 ii, 516 —1.5 
Ne tite oe oy pee SSCA RC Ta 4 130 —3.0 3, 281 —3.3 
en 2 SD SINR eT ae Os ws 12} 1,273 —1.8 31, 462 —1.5 
Furnishing goods, men’s__.....................___ 8 | 3,347 —3.3 43, 956 —2.9 
SEE TS RTT Sree & 12 932 —5.4 23, 309 —5.9 
EE SEES ERS Wr STS we 5| 1,481 2. 5 31, 149 —5.5 
Fe ERE TERRE ST ee aes 4 304 —1.7 9, 390 +1.9 
ead. , MESSE erate arereeseegeprses a 6 599 —.4 11, 488 —5.6 
SN eee ce 4 eee ee 12, 682 —.2 
lumber and planing..........................__.. 9 673 +8.8 16, 330 +6. 8 
Mattresses and spring beds..................._.. 4 116 +1.7 2, 811 —5.9 
sg capa: MRTOTES WT OE eI Be 3 753 —.4 12, 339 +3.8 
Bek “eat PS ie RS Pr RS oe 3 959 +8. 6 24, 351 —7.9 
Seeeeene, MUONS oe ee 4/ 1,008 +1.3 29, 016 —.4 
EE innnoncsdiendnnnn daiiiach..14......). il} 1,426 —3.7 47, 286 —10.4 
Rubber tire manufacturing!...... =. 1 254 —3.1 99, 321 —15. 5 
a esc S06. nn uhGk5i...2.....). 3 472 —5.8 11, 440 —28. 6 
eee kdieed....5.405....04.... 4 638 —4.1 9, 116 —2.9 
—_  emeeinitttet get eS epg meena pe 3 528 14.0 6, 991 14.6 
Slaughtering and meat. DOING .2a6~i-...L%-....... 3 982 —.4 27, 201 —2.0 
Stamping and enamel ware_....................... 5 | 1,168 —.7 22, 182 —1.9 
ep babcocsidhdecocccdabiBehoccehdudnnee.d. 5 | 2,960 —11.6 65, 970 —4.7 
POMEL... O0t-....-1.514....-.k 8! 1,035 —3.8 13, 791 —10.0 
ONG, Oi... Gtd..-4-535015-... ak... 3 380 —13.0 5, 724 —28. 6 
PRIN Os.) cds dd-.-1304.S5.--.64. 1500. 19 | 4,112 —6.3 86, 070 —4.8 




















‘Pay roll period one-half month. 
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Massachusetts 
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The variations in volume of employment in 919 manufacturing 
establishments in Massachusetts from November to December, 199; 
as shown in a recent press release of the department of labor of tha; 


State, are as follows: 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES IN 919 MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS IN 4. 
CHUSETTS, WEEK ENDING NEAREST TO NOVEMBER 15 AND DECEMBER 15, 194 



































MASS 





Number of employees on pay rol] 
Nea — = 
er O _ 
Industry estab- December, 1924 
| ee 74 
ems | ber, 1924) On full | On part | sans 
time time | * la 
Automobiles, including bodies and parts_._......_._._- 23 2, 368 985 1, 574 2.559 
| ee aS FE HESS C= o: eB 14 944 737 231 968 
Boot and shoe cut stock and findings-_-...........__.-- 51 2, 137 956 1, 076 2, 032 
Boots and ee s4....1..d.h00..-~-,Sh5....5~4.252-2.-.i- 70 22, 945 6, 036 14, 272 20, 308 
POG, WOU kk ee bes he 24 2, 166 1, 414 698 2.112 
Bases, wootemmecokilig.i is... ..... skeet + 5s5-s--... 12 1,174 930 270 1, 200 
Bread and other bakery products_............._.___..- 36 3, 565 2, 257 1, 003 3, 260 
OO ON SRR IS ee SS eS eee 5 3, 578 1,815 1, 813 3, 628 
Cars and general construction and repairs, steam rail- 
Gc. ab Bi Or 5 in. eb dh oo den on encahe 4 3, 207 eh) S See eee 3,111 
eee SS eae GS Sra, FS Tt oe Se ee 35 3, 691 1, 788 1, 685 3, 473 
ae eee et ee ee ee 28 1, 431 1, 331 218 1, 549 
SS Te er se a ae Pe ea ee ee ee 13 3, 664 3, 192 299 3, 49] 
Copper, tin, sheet iron, etc... ---...25.2..-.-.-..-...- 17 936 676 251 927 
Be ST EE ee aS ae See 53 41, 087 26, 331 16, 959 43, 290 
SS Se ace Se Ar eee ee 24 4, 559 3, 915 629 4 544 
Dyeing and finishing, textiles._................_...._-.. 6 6, 107 3, 018 3, 309 6, 327 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies -_-__...__- 14 8, 718 2, 857 6, 464 9, 321 
CC eR See Sees 27 2, 764 1, 767 1, 012 2, 779 
EE TS ee ae ee ee a Se 29 3, 256 2, 945 249 3, 194 
Rpogeery Ge sels G00ds... he. 2 a sd. tke 12 5, 386 2, 391 2, 937 5, 328 
Ng RS ee es eee a | eae Oe 31 2, 871 2, 412 415 2, 827 
Leather, tanned, curried, and finished_._._.._.._..___.. 25 4, 710 3, 399 1, 315 4,714 
Machine — SE Peerage or eee Ay eee Oe 36 5, 675 4, 278 1, 385 5, 663 
ee ee © eee ee Oe 23 1, 391 854 567 1, 421 
i lab dscundnciebes shu ll 1, 271 S08 4ucndeic_-- 1, 332 
Paper ae oe: ae aa oe 21 5, 868 4,778 1, 231 | 6, 009 
Printing and publishing, book and job___._...........- 41 3, 275 1, 469 1, 829 | 3, 298 
Printing and publishing, newspaper -_................. 22 2, 189 2,190 j-...-.-2-- 2, 19 
tees De oe ee a a on 3 7, 239 5, 583 2, 038 | 7, 621 
ee? GOGGSh Mic dnb de... ee EI 5 Rd 8 2, 941 2, 842 115 | 2, 957 
Rubber tires and tubes........-...-.....-------------- 3 1, 203 1, 201 77| 1,28 
OT ee 6 eS SD ae ere 13 4, 380 1, 553 2, 895 | 4, 448 
Slaughtering and meat packing................-..--.-. 5 1, 639 321 1, 604 1, 925 
Seatinnery OGese......cbebosi i255 ARs BR ese ch 8 1, 605 B68 4. .cccia:-- 1, 601 
Steam fittings, and steam and hot-water heating ap- 
eee ee Se Om 8 1, 385 1, 397 25 | 1, 422 
Stoves and stove linings. .-..............-.-...------.- 5 1, 821 543 1,268) = 1, Sil 
‘Textile machinery and parts-....................---... 14 4, 624 446 4,171 | 4, 617 
ESL DS COMER RE Se a ee 7 813 700 148 | 848 
Woolen and worsted goods__...............-.-.-.----.- 55 21, 143 11, 203 10, 165 | 21, 368 
eee. a Oe eS oe Se a 83 22, 494 11, 347 10,902! =. 22,749 
WG ckdtibbehenns ketpt coun dausteues.cthedbeks 919 | 222,220; 128,410 95, 099 223, 509 
New York 


The following statistics showing fluctuations in number of employ- 
ees and in amount of pay roll in certain manufacturing industries 
in New York State from December, 1923, and November, 1924, to 
December, 1924, are furnished by the department of labor of that 


State. 


These figures are based on reports from 1,700 factories, 


employing in December 499,045 workers, with a weekly pay roll for 


[604) 


the middle week of December of over $14,000,000. 
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ANGES IN VOLUME OF EMPLOYMENT AND IN PAY ROLLIN SPECIFIED MANU: 
tACTURING INDUSTRIES IN NEW YORK STATE ND 


NOVEMBER, 1924, TO DECEMBER, 1924 


FROM DECEMBER, 1923, AND 








Industry 


Per cent of increase (+) or decrease (—) 





November, 1924, to 
December, 1924 





Employ- 
ment 


Pay roll 


December, 1923, to 
December, 1924 





Employ- 
ment 


Pay roll 





a, 


G 
] 
jeotarel and architectural ironwork 
Hardware 
stamped ware 
Cutlery and tools ' 
steam and hot-water heating apparatus 
BLOVES.---- nn nnn nnd nn nn nnnneene nnn ------------------- 
agricultural implements 
Flectrical machinery, apparatus, etc 
oundry and machine shops 
Automobiles and parts 
(ar, locomotive, and equipment factories 
Railway repair shops 
lumber, millwork 
TS LST A UR 
furniture and cabinet work 


Pianos, organs, and other musical instruments 
leather 


Drugs and chemicals 

Petroleum re: 
Paper boxes and tubes 
Printing, newspapers 
Printing, book and job 

ik and silk goods 

arpets and rugs 

Woolens and worsteds 

otton g 

otton and woolen hosiery and knit goods 
Dyeing and finishing textiles 
Men’s clothing 

shirts and collars 


bugar refining 
slaughtering and meat products 
Bread and other bakery products 
onfectionery and ice cream 
igars and other tobacco products 


—3. 6 
—20. 1 
—2.4 
+4. 6 
+12. 6 
—.6 
+6. 9 
—2.7 
+3. 2 
—6.1 


gol 


I PPrerpr: 


fe 
& | ’ 


1 i+ 
NES 


+ 


Li i+ti ti44b++44444 


~ | 
© > Ps 


| 
EI 


a 
— 
Ron 


| 
1} 
Po Pr s 


ho Sue bob © Ors 


—12.9 
—30. 8 
—17.9 
—10.6 

—4.8 
~—11.2 
—12.4 
—2A.3 
—17.8 


Leribe, 


PRN OSOP rrp 
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Oklahoma 


According to the Oklahoma Labor Market for January 15, 1925, 
mployment increased in 13 industries, decreased in 12, and showed 
ho change in 1 ag? § Total pay rolls increased in 16 industries 

he 


ind decreased in 10. 


following table shows changes in employ- 


nent and in amount of pay rolls in industrial establishments in 
Vklahoma in December as compared with the previous month. 
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CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT AND IN PAY ROLLS IN 710 INDUSTRIAL ESTARLIep 
MENTS IN OKLAHOMA, FROM NOVEMBER TO DECEMBER, 1924 Tt 








































































December, 1924 
é - 
Employment | Pay roll 
Num- 
Industry ber of ‘ Per cent Per cent 
plants | Num- | of change | of chan 
ber | ascom- | | as com. 
of em- ared Amount | pared 
ployees| with No-} with Ny ricultu 
| vember, \ ember 0 wing .. 
1924 go | ni 
| - | 194 ping - - 
_— — 3 Lead 
Iron . 
Outtonscod;elt enllls .... .. bid... bcs newness 13 343 +2.4 | $6,977.15 +4 jone cru: 
Food production: | ; anufact 
Pe Sn a eee ee Cee ae 35 445 —2.4/ 11,492.85 - Stone 
GComfeceeiie.....5-i His: .... 2 se... 5.5... 7 128 18.5} 1,945. 21 | ~2 B 
Creameries'and dairies. = ...........:.....-.---..- 11 a 2, 498. 96 | +1. § 
8 RR SF ES Ee + SS SPs 44 406 +15 9, 430. 35 | 47 Meta 
ow aan Wonton: 6.6 hes. ss cid... 4.22 33 261 —9. 1 7, 267. 82 | P 
og ae See SS eee ae 14 j 1,743 +2.5 | 44, 242.07 | 8 
Lead and zine: F 
NS See 6) Sf ee eee 46 | 3,088 —2.6 | 80,966.81 + R 
SE ES SS Se © at S SS NS A 1Z |. 2,217 $2.3) 56,658.48 | +1, 8 
Metals and machinery: A 
————— SST 2 ee meee ae 29; 1,186 +103) 42,905.64) +45 h 
Foundry and machine shops___................... 38 793 —1l.1 | 23, 985. 86 | +6 A 
Tank construction and erecting.................._- 16 7 +50.9 | 20,205.60) +32 0 
Oil industry: Woo 
Production and gasoline extraction...._..........- 123 |. 3,589 —4.2 ; 110, 499. 66 | —12 8 
a as ow Se SS ee eee 66.) 4,658 +.8 | 147, 429. 62 | +3. F 
eee NS SE ES Se 2S 2 eee eS 24 290 —1.6 8, 270. 82 | -2 F 
Public utilities: § 
RS Ee ae Eas Seana we il 1,942 —-.9 50, 587. 32 —ff I 
ere i hts... wk Locks. enn cctcnseso 6 510 —5.6 |} 13,395.73 | ~5, C 
Water, light, and power.............-.-.......... 50 998 —2.2) 23:22) -7, Rub! 
Stone, clay, and glass: | Leat! 
BORG CUI abaitit sneak DeciSe sconce dencese il 388} +244) 6,847.21) = +151 1 
OCamont on ploster. sis: .......4..0i-....- do nccse 6 970 —L5 | 24,281. 48 | +, I 
_ SESS. Oa a a Sey eee 6 276 +53. 3 4,812.68; +2. 
ee eee ee S| So ee See ae 9 834 —19.4) 22,381.43; —-wMJ 
Textiles and cleaning: 
‘Textile mpamuinccarme.. -;....... 6 Jus... ......... y 284 +7.2 4,864.25; +20 
Laundry and cleaning.:<: .......J...-............ 52) 5,381 +8.0 | 23,985.97 | +7. 
\ Woodworking: } 
re Se do biel 14 318 —21 4, 017. 00 | +! 
ae Se oe ae Ce eee ae 20 374 +22. 6 9, 026. 90 | —49 
Total, allindustries................-.----..------ 710 | 28, 329 +.9| 774,189.11; +1 
























Wisconsin 
Industrial employment in Wisconsin showed general improvement , 
from November 15 to December 15, 1924. . The table following, taken Prin 


from the Wisconsin Labor Market for December, 1924, shows fluctus- 
tions in employment and in pay rolls'in various industries in Wisconsin 
from December, 1923, and November, 1924, to December, 1924: 


1606] 






NOVEMBER, 1924, TO DECEMBER, 1924 
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73 CENT_OF CHANGE IN NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND IN TOTAL AMOUNT OF 
paY ROLL IN VARIOUS INDUSTRIES IN WISCONSIN FROM DECEMBER, 1923, AND 





Per cent of increase (+) or decrease (—) 

































November to Decem- | December, 1923, to De- 
Kind of employment ber, 1924 cember, 1924 
Employ- Employ- 
ment Pay roll ment Pay roll 
- Manual 

SD PERSE, PR PERS Rey RRR RE TOTAL PEERS eee Ss 0D DH ce nkikin.. 
SR Ak SR RA SOE +12. 9 j.........2- —2. 1 —54.7 
\ deveebewte. enscJbUS. 1 i a AL +39. 6 +36. 9 +25. 6 +6.4 
Lends OMGIND ss 5 «0 ith nivdin bablane' vd 4 es Sabie pin dei +24. 0 +15. 8 +85. 7 41.4 
(RR NEIL LEE I +87. 1 +88. 7 —2.0 —22. 6 
one crushing and quarrying. -.-....................... —14.7 —2%3. 5 —8.9 —21.7 
EpuiactUriNg... - . -~ -------4-cncer ene cnet asewdessess +.2 +1.5 —2.6 +.6 
, Stone and allied industries. ..........-.-.-.-.-...-- —12.9 —16. 5 —2.2 —3.9 
: Brick, tile, and cement blocks-.-.__.-.......... —44. 0 — 50. 4 —14.7 —21.2 
‘| Ei LE PELE LEE TE TEENIE +6. 0 —.5 +2. 3 +1.3 
NB GAE OF See SSRs PERRET ESS FER TSS EP ES eee ee +2.8 +. 5 ~—1.0 +4.0 
Pig iron and vote pay po. as ae ee +4. 0 +11. 4 +11. 1 4-23. 4 
ET TOE osc o Sn cn ee nceecy- daca ewan +4. 5 +5. 6 —22. 5 —35.2 
Foundries and machine shops.................. +7. 0 +9. 6 +1.3 —5.7 
7 RAs SODOI GOONS. «6 cdaccnecennnseccceviccs —1.6 —3.4 —4.0 +1.0 
Lg Sta hbcd cab -bdbb sb escbonddonk cbse de nketes —1.0 —3.1 —5.4 +2.8 
; Aluminum and enamel ware_-................. +3. 6 +2. 5 +2. 5 +3.2 
f PD 2 BN RR EFT BS REAL +1.5 +10. 8 —19.5 —12.8 
" BE i dian hth dpatvinnconmiadponedie chan +.3 —19. 2 +16. 3 +60. 4 
. Co OOD. nn cee ee ee +6. 0 +2. 6 +10. 5 +7.7 
ek Bi ee ee ben os es se ddan tcccenecncen —2.0 —-.3 —1.2 —1.9 
Sawmills and planing mills--..............-.-.. —8. 2 —7.3 —2.0 —7.6 
2 OE ho ncapesdecs thls... .sreriggeuaeas +1.7 —1.4 —17.3 —17.1 
? Panel and Veneer milis..-...................... +5. 9 +5. 5 —4.5 —10.0 
Sash, door, and interior finish.................- +. 5 +.8 +5. 6 +7.6 
Qf Pa nilek os cdi dha dndébobobncklet.sedq< +3. 0 +9. 6 +. 2 +6. 7 
" oS ESOS PEAS Ae —2.7 —.7 —4.0 —7.6 
. SE SE ae Sa ae Cn eee +4. 0 +8.9 +13.5 +16. 9 
[SEAS btkdmocdatingoiidmoncadaicbeccebivceede +1.3 +8. 0 —6.3 —3.6 
59 TR de wisn cid dbs Gute apatdllinevide sade +3. 6 +16. 1 —6. 2 —3.8 
, 0 Rt. iS aie —1.3 +3. 9 —7.7 —1.3 
) Other leather products................-.-...-.- +2. 5 +.7 —3.5 —8. 5 
49 MER RE TSS EEG Ss re ee —-.2 -.1 —4.3 —1.8 
Papermae pulp mille WoO... 5. stk 5... —1lil —1.1 —6. 6 —2.1 
1.4 Pa Pb ote beumetals ceo cacnbdibete debine —1.1 +5. 5 0 +9.1 
A OGRE er PTOGUIOU ba beds c none. ci ceese-..--s- +4. 4 +.3 +2. 5 —8.6 
WONNGRE ES ch wiki cn cpubldbwaticscc~ cil ave ccdéackinne +. 2 +10. 2 —11.2 —6.6 
Hosiery and other knit goods. --.-............-- —i.1 +.5 —8.2 —3.9 
oO REE: SS eee +15. 0 +32. 0 —14.5 ~—9.3 
Other textile products. ............-..........- +3. 8 +5, 8 —15.2 —9.6 
5 POR AL co ccnustiienco. cccheblaccecoocee —3. 6 +.5 —4.9 —6.8 
OS EES ©) & Es Bs Ge +16. 3 +34. 0 —9.9 —6.2 
Bakery and confectionery. -....................- —3. 6 —.3 —3. 5 +2.4 
Milk products Ghd 4 Spee RN ds ee <esibabinteh <bidabe —4.4 —4.7 —15.0 —17.8 
Canning and preserving... .................-.- — 25. 8 —25. 6 +48. 7 +46. 4 
DL. «onc nadlliidnccccncchlibnccosecen +10. 5 +7.4 —3.7 —38. 6 
Tobacco manufacturing. .....................-- +.4 —1L1 +15. 3 —2.8 
: Other food products..................-.-.---.- — 20. 6 —24. 1 —14.3 —16.6 
RE » > RRS Be —6.8 —8.8 —4,1 +5. 6 
Printing and publishing. ..............-.......-..- +1. 0 +4.7 +3. 2 +4.8 
Laundering, cleaning, and d Sept tence yen nae —.2 +2.7 —1.5 —8.0 
Chemical (including soap, glue, and explosives) - --- +.4 +4.4 — 20.7 —12.1 

onstruction: 
LAA. JesbdutnededsGevidagdoceddeecuaee —9.9 —11.0 —12.3 —19.6 
Tas, clic initestndhaenisdititisitiin ait at tradhiebtuiltie dats binlibidinéty « —34, 2 }......------ WO. Bde ig cdi 
LE oh ohh 6h owes bbitiod dibleiptbielaulibcticd 4 ob o> 6 —9. 7 +65. 1 +15. 9 +16.8 
Marine, dredging, sewer digging... ................ —39. 5 —45. 7 —11.2 —19, 4 
FICC R ORE SS oR Et OT a Rg Set —15.0 —13.4 +7.1 +118 
—" GebebebD ab dost dio OMatow ceeebliare et Colttee 
and telegrapo.........-....-.-. : -. ‘ 4 
“prendp pik gietinten ll i il it —3. 6 +.6 —-.9 +4.3 
bit siti roe Lo ca bhS, BSG cthddadot ee LL Pee ee ee 

Nonmanual 

anufacturing, mines, and quarries... ..............-- +.7 -.1 —.6 +6.4 
= - OO Ce mew mes Hs eee eee eee - +1.8 —1.3 -9.0 —6,2 
2. oo a socemneinnanaccbadaall —4.1 —5.8 +1.5 +2. 1 
wVIOS trade. eee wen Pr ee ee —2.0 +7.0 +4.3 +13. 6 
tail trade (sales force only) - ..-.....--..------------ +7.4 i 7 —15,7 —5.7 
iscellaneous (professional JESSIE SB EETA Lis pC +.4 5.7 +2. 7 5.2 
tels and restaurants ...n<. - nese one<cese-coces--ssueaal —L 7 “sen ena enw ee tT. 2 --——-—<—+ “ee 
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Stability of Employees in Wisconsin 






















HE Industrial Commission of Wisconsin in its November, 1994 
T issue of Wisconsin Labor Statistics published the results of 
survey undertaken to determine the number and per cent 9 
employees who had been with the same employer for one full yea; , 
more. The year covered was from ‘Apel, 1923, to April, 1994 
during which time, it is pointed out, most industries enjoyed a perio 
of good business. 
The volume of employment in most manufacturing lines showed a distine 
increase during the latter half of 1923 and the first few months of 1924. Ty, 
general employment situation during the period covered by the present study ; 


basic, for unquestionably a similar report based upon a period of sharply decliniy 
employment would show quite different results. 


The employers from whom reports were secured were selected wit 
a view to obtaining for each industry samples which would be typic 
in respect to size of establishment, location, territory, etc. 1) 
results of the inquiry are shown in the following table: 


NUMBER AND PER CENT OF EMPLOYEES WHO HAD WORKED FOR PRESENT Fy 
PLOYERS FOR ONE FULL YEAR OR LONGER 



































Employees working { 
Number of Total present employer | ye 
Industry establish- number of or over 
mentsre- | employees lie 
porting 
Number Per cent 
Baking and confeetionery --...........:-...-.-- 36 3, 953 2, 335 59, 
Milk —— ites. 2. Site crab dchittnes an 30 1, 926 1, 235 64, 
Canning and preserving-.......-.-.-.-.i...---- 31 636 259 40, 
8 RAE SETTER. SORE 32 6, 493 4, 695 72 
OS EE ee ae Ree a Oe ema 16 1, 299 744 57. 
BE ae ee oe ae ea 18 3, 418 2, 640 71. 
Other wo: a REE FS ES 42 7, 563 4, 842 64, 
Foundries and SE RS "rae 22 4, 257 2, 805 65, 
Stamped metal goods----:....-..-....--...---- 14 2, 614 1, 388 53 
pay Se gps ne IN 3 3 758 442 ‘ 
utos, motor cycles, an Sere . 5, 
Paper and mb a 2S Se aes 6 ST 37 9, 406 6, 838 72 com 
Paper-box manufacturing -_...........--.....-- 15 1, 925 996 51. high 
0 legal << SS apaeioas, tal Saker 38 9, 093 5, 932 65. 
Clothing manufacturing_...............-- Micsinies 17 2, 047 1, 573 76, Hi 
Cleaning and dyeing _____-_....---.-...-4...--- 28 1, 060 642 brick 
Printing and publishing-_....................--- 48 2, 046 1, 539 TIC 
Department and dry-goods stores - - ..........-- 105 5, 219 3, 136 the 1 
Light retail SEN ETE TGS PE SRN 57 1, 284 470 work 
te Sees te 62 377 21 
EE RRA SI See FS Ee: 19 6, 659 4, 287 hi 
reddit c be Tepe es ak eee 691 85, 617 56, 501 an 
hole 
. . . . . .* und 
It will be noticed that for six of these industries—baking and con atte 
fectionery, canning and preserving, leather gloves, stamped met the 
goods, paper-box manufacturing, and light retail stores—the pog§ 
poe of employees working one year or over for the same employe 
ell below 60 per cent, and that for six others—boots and shoes, fumi mw 
ture factories, machinery manufacturin » paper and pulp mills men 
clothing manufacturing, and printing and publishing—it..rose abov@il inte, 
70 per cent. No lanation is offered for the differences in stability trad 
of the employees in these industries, but a glance at the table suggest er 
a connection between the skill required and the length of ten S 


The light retail stores, which show the smallest proportion of 0 
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mployees, are well known as employers of young women and girls 
st low wages, for whom the chances of advancement to well-paid 
psitions are small, Another study, published at the same time-by 
the Wisconsin commission, shows that of 1,264 employees in light 
retail stores, 59.2 per cent were under 21 years of age. Canning and 
reserving, which has the next smallest percentage of old employees, 
as & good proportion of adult male workers, and some of its opera- 
tions require skill and experience, but it is notoriously a seasonal 
industry, and there is nothing to show whether the instability of its 
employees indicates anything more than the lack of demand for year- 
round workers. The manufacture of paper boxes and of amped 
metal goods both involve repetitive processes requiring little skill. 

On the other hand, the industries showing a high percentage of old 
employees involve in every case a number of skilled processes, and 
are not, for the most part, particularly suited to young employees. 
Jt is interesting to find in this group the manufacture of aothing: 
vhich up to a comparatively short time ago was a conspicuously 
seasonal industry. The fact that about three-fourths of the em- 
ployees covered had been with the same employer for a full year or 
more seems to indicate either that it was an astonishingly busy year 
for the industry, or else that the efforts to regularize employment in 
this field are bearing fruit. 


-_* an 
=> ooo 


Allowances for Time Lost by Australian Building Laborers 


OLUME 17 of the Australian Commonwealth Arbitration 
Reports contains an award made February, 1923, fixing the 
wage for Australian building laborers, in which the presiding 
justice discussed at some length the allowance which should be 
made for lost time. In earlier awards the practice in regard to such 
allowances had not been uniform. In 1907, as part of a settlement 
made by voluntary arbitration, the chairman of the arbitration 
committee had made such an allowance and had set it at a rather 
high figure. 

His honor’s estimate was that 20 per cent of their working time was lost by 
bricklayers and laborers; that they averaged only 38 hours per week throughout 


the year, and that, of the 20 per cent lost, 10 per cent was lost in looking for 
work and holidays. 


In 1913 the. Court of Industrial Appeals in Victoria had refused 
any allowance for time lost between jobs, the presiding justice 
holding that such losses were “not one of the matters to which 
under the Victorian act the wages board were allowed to direct their 
attention,”’ but in 1913 a Federal decision had followed the lines of 
the earlier award, the justice explicitly declaring that the time lost 
while looking for work was a matter for consideration in fixing wages, 
He held that the rate of pay for casual or intermittent. labor liable to be 
broken by stoppages should be considerably higher than that for permanent 
work. “It was,” he said, ‘for the advantage of the employers and the public 
interested to haive a number of men holding themselves attached to the building 


trade, ready to take a job in that trade when it was offered, and waiting for the 
oifer, ’ , 





Since that time the principle has been generally accepted, but 
there have been variations in the amount of the allowance made. 
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In the present case the figures presented by the two sides as to { 
amount of time lost differed considerably. “ 


The analysis of the figures and estimates submitted to the court by the partie, 
in this case before me shows that the time lost in connection with the prosecy. 
tion or progress of works is as follows: 


According to According to 
the unions the employ- 
(percent) ers {per cent) 





Wet wedlbetiisiad. adi sil... soa oinea. 2. 40 1. 87 

Waiting for materials, stoppages, breakdowns, 
aaa a aaa na palate Fas Se, ar ay . 40 . 08 
Inability to work through sickness-_-___.___-__- ae “coc. 
Inability to work through accidents __-_____--_- BR A 
MOOG ib BO BEL edkek oo 9) 83.113 vGwebur 
pS TS aa: SE Sener aie YP 6. 81 1. 95 


The employers denied that time lost through sickness, accidents, or holidays 
should: be regarded as incidental to the employment. { 

I do not think that time lost through sickness should be regarded as an inci. 
dent of employment, and as regards time lost through accidents the injured 
worker is compensated for time lost through accidents arising in the course of 
his employment and that lost time should be disregarded. But I consider that 
time lost through compulsory holidays should be regarded as incidenta! to the 
employment. 

therefore find that the time lost during the prosecution of jobs does not 

exceed the following: 


Per cent 

Wet weather-_-_-_- oth ea pian alias iain hg I ee 2. 00 
Waiting for materials, stoppages, breakdowns, etc_.._..-.-- . 40 
SE SI on nae waa dnn wn dumiihpanmudiannmabhtee a 2. 12 
a RE AT TS A SE RRR Ftc ONS ge 4. 52 


Very little information was available as to time lost between jobs, 
and what was put forward by the unions was held to be based on 
too few eases to be reliable. After a careful review of the question, 
the court decided that an allowance of 1214 per cent for lost time 
would be fair to all concerned. ‘I find that justice will be done by 
pr ta. a allowance of 41% per cent for time lost in the prosecution 
of works and 8 per cent time lost in waiting for work between jobs.” 





Employment Exchanges for German Seamen ? 


N pursuance of the German law on employment. exchanges of July 
| , 1922, a decree was issued on November 8,. 1924, requiring 
shipowners’ and seamen’s organizations to set up im a certain 
number of localities, to be specified later, free employment exchanges 
for seamen. The services of these exchanges are to be available to 
all seamen, whether or not they are members of a trade-union. 
Seamen, within the meaning of the decree, are all persons employed 
on board of a vessel Lairhinect in maritime navigation, with the excep- 
tion of ships’ officers. ' 
The costs of these exchanges will be borne, during the period in 
which the decree of October 30, 1924, relating to seamen’s unemp!oy- 
ment insurance is effective,? by the shipowners’ associations, and later 


——— 





1Germany. Reichsarbeitsministeri tt . d SiH’. 
1 Germany mbeitsministerium. Heichsarbeitsblatt, Berlin, Nov. 16, 1924, pp. 440 a0 
[610] 
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m, by both the shipowners’ and seamen’s organizations, in propor- 
ions to be agreed upon by them. 

Each of the exchanges is to be administered by a board composed 
‘Mi; an equal number of shipowners’ and seamen’s representatives, 
‘BB.josen by the respective organizations, and presided over by a non- 

partisan chairman familiar with maritime labor problems. The 

shole system of exchanges is to be administered by an equipartisan 
‘int council (seemdnnescher Verwaltungsrat) under a nonpartisan 
harman. The headquarters of this joint council are to be m Ham- 
burg. ‘The managers of the individual employment exchanges are 
pointed by the joint council at Hamburg. 

According to the Reichsarbeitsblatt, the whole system is instituted 
, accordance with the draft convention of the International Labor 
(onference providing for the establishment of facilities for finding 
mployment for seamen (Genoa, 1920), which convention Germany 
son the point of ratifying. 
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Coal-Mine Fatalities in November, 1924 
A REPORT by W. W. Adams of the United States Bureay 





Mines, issued as serial No. 2662, of the coal-mine fatalit 

occurring in November, 1924, gives the number of lives | 
during the month as the result of accidents at the mines as 155. ( 
these deaths, 114. occurred in bituminous mines throughout ¢ 
country and 41 in the anthracite mines in Pennsylvania. The fatalit 
rate for the industry was’ 3.26 per million tons of coal mined 
compared with 3.45 for November, 1923, a reduction of about 6 
cent. Compared with the same month last year the rate for bit 
minous mines had fallen from 3.43 to 2.80, while for anthracite ming 
it had risen from 3.61 to 6.05 per million tons. 

There were 2,135 fatalities reported for the 11 months endiy 
November 30, 1924, 1,697 occurring at bituminous mines and 43 
at anthracite mines. The fatality rate for the 11 months was 4) 

er million tons and 3.87 for the same period last year, the increasii 
eing due to the explosions of gas vail coal dust during the earl 
part of 1924. 

No single accident during the month caused as many as fiy 
deaths. uring the year, however, there were nine major disaste 
causing 452 deaths as compared with nine disasters during the 
11 months of 1923 which caused 287 deaths. The fatality ra 
based exclusively on major disasters is 0.89 and 0.48 per milli 
tons mined for 1924 and 1923, respectively. 

An analysis of the principal causes - accidents for the period, 
January to November, 1923 and 1924, shows that the fatality rate 
per million tons iained, for gas and coal-dust explosions was 0.61 
and 1.034; falls of roof and coal, 1.820 and 1.808: haulage accidents 
0.650 and 0.595; explosives, 0.173 and 0.168; and electricity 0.1: 
and 0.144 in 1923 and 1924, respectively. Falls of roof and cod 
and haulage accidents usually account for about 65 per cent of 
coal-mine fatalities and the use of explosives and electricity { 
about 9 per cent of the fatal accidents. 

Ne 
d in 


Health Hazards in the Mining Industry Dec 


nt € 
N ACCOUNT of the health hazards in the mining industry b ids 
R. R. Sayers, chief surgeon of the United States Bureau 0 





ea 


Mines, published as serial No. 2660, lists the principal healilff. ty 


hazards as those due to abnormal conditions of the air, ear wa 
sewage disposal, bad ag water, poor illumination, and locs 
mechanical irritation. The last two hazards while important 1 

England and on the continent are not of Mepervenen in this country 
Miners’ nystagmus (spasmodic movement of the eyes) resulting from 
poor illumination has not been reported in this country, due to th 
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ter illumination found in American coal mines, and beat knee, 
.t hand, and beat elbow caused by local mechanical irritation are 
rare occurrence here owing to the fact that the coal seams are 
Beker and usually not inclined, and undercutting by machines 
tead of by hand is almost universal. 
he effects of high temperatures and humidities in metal mines in 
; country have been studied recently by the Bureau of Mines. It 
found that in temperatures above 90° F. with almost saturated 
the ill effects are much less when the air is moving than when it is 
At temperatures of saturated air from 98.6° to 100°, however, 
Wving the air even at high velocities had no good effect and there 
apparently some disadvantage. It was further found that the 
haustion and weakness following exposure to a very high tempera- 
eand humidity for a short period is not so severe as that following 
posure to a moderately high temperature and humidity for a longer 
iod. ‘There were changes in the blood pressure in high tempera- 
es and humidities, the systolic blood pressure rising and thus 
@reasing the pulse pressure. The pulse rate rather than the rise 
body temperature seemed to determine the extent of the discom- 
experienced. Persons on whom the experiments were made 
ame very uncomfortable after the pulse rate exceeded 135 pulsa- 
“ns per minute and showed very severe symptoms of distress when 
“E® pulse exceeded 160 per minute. 
he principal poisonous dusts met with in mining are those from 
d, mercury, zinc, and arsenic ores, and the more soluble the dust 
‘™ more dangerous it is. In mining carbonate or oxide ores of lead 
n are often badly poisoned, while in mining galena (lead sulphide) 
d poisoning 1s of rare occurrence. In the mining and smelting 
mercury, especially when the ore contains free mercury or the 
re soluble salts, there are some cases of poisoning, especially in 
rly ventilated underground workings, but the number of cases is 
ich greater among employees in reduction plants. Poisonous dusts 
‘@ seldom if ever present in coal mines. 
he various irritating dusts produce different forms of pneumono- 
‘Mmiosis (fibrous inflammation of the oe When the disease is 
sed by breathing rock dust, especially fine silica, it is called 
““malicosis ”’; when it 1s caused by coal dust, ‘‘anthracosis ”; and when 
ed by iron dust, “‘siderosis.’’ Silicosis is present in most of the 
rd-rock mining districts of the world. It is found among the 
ners in the gold and lead-silver mines of Australia, the gold mines 
New Zealand and South Africa, the tin mines of Great Britain, 
/in many of the mining districts of the United States. 
Because Of the growing use of rock dusting in coal mines to pre- 
it explosions it is important to determine the suitability of different 
ids of dust for this purpose. Tests have been carried out by the 
eau of Mines on the asic types of coal dust to which the men 
necessarily be exposed and on quartz dust, as well as on limestone 
st, shale, and kaolin dust (practically a pure silicate). It has been 
ermined from these studies that limestone dust has no more effect 
in coal dust in the production of fibrous tissue in the lungs, but 
t the silicate dust bas an effect similar to that of quartz dust. 
hough some experiments seem to show that shale dust, which 
a 'ains from 50 to 55 per cent silica, may be inhaled in large quan- 
ies, the reaction of live animal tissue to shale dusts varies with 
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different specimens of shale. As most of the specimens proj 
marked fibrous-tissue formation, however, it is considered by ; 
bureau officials that they should be regarded as “‘ definitely harnj 
Dr. J. 5S. Haldane, in a study of the effects of dust inhbalatigy, 
English mines, states that “the material for stone dusting ough; 
be most carefully selected in the light of existing knowledge, exc) 
ing any sort of dust which, when inhaled by itself, has a douhy 
record or is likely to irritate the air passages er eyes by its grittiy 
It is fortunate that suitable material is abundant and is also, as ap 
the easiest to disintegrate into dust.” Dr. E. L. Collis has rece 
said that if he were asked to name the dusts which are physi 
ically safe to use in dusting coal mines he would at present only 
repared to name dusts composed of calcium salts, such as limestg 
j Fai in regard to shales being as yet undecided. The Buy 
of Mines has listed im tentative specifications, as preferable for y 
dusting, pure limestone, dolomite, gypsum, ard anhydrite. 

The presence of gases is another hazard of air conditions in mip 
These gases include carbon dioxide, which causes deeper and » 
rapid respiration. The rapidity of respiration varies from a ¥ 
slight increase when one-half of 1 per cent is present, up to 5) 
cent, with which amount breathing is laborious, Ten per cent q 
be endured for only a very few minutes, Methane is of importa 
in coal mines, and it may also be present in metal mines. ‘This, 
has no harmful effects when breathed, but it may accumulate in si 
She AEP ASEH to make an explosive mixture with the oxygen 

air. 

apy aeagen sulphide is usually found only in very small quanti 
and has a very repulsive odor which may serve as a warning. | 

highly poisonous, 0.06 to 0.1 per cent being sufficient to cause seri 
symptoms within a few minutes. 

Sulphur dioxide is very irritating to the eyes and respiratory ) 
sages and causes choking when breathed. It is occasionally pres 
in the mine atmosphere in sufficient concentration to be danger 
but it is easily recogmized by its characteristic odor. 

Carbon monoxide, which is responsible for a great many dea 
among miners and workers in the mineral industries, is without od 

‘ color, or taste, and its effects are often unnoticed by the victim w 
it is too late. In regard to the hazard from the various gases 
report states that— 

It can not be emphasized too strongly that efficiency, comfort, and good he 
depend to a large extent on pure air, and that ili effects or symptoms ars 
from variations in the Pompeiee of the air, either by lowering of the oxy 
or by addition of gases such as hydrogen sulphide, carbon monoxide, or car 
dioxide are best treated by— 

1. Getting the victim to pure fresh air in the quickest time possible; 

2. Administering pure oxygen for at least 20 minutes; 

3. Using the Schaefer method of artificial respiration when the victim 


ceased to breathe or is breathing slowly, irregularly, and shallow; 
4. Keeping the victim warm and at rest. 
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Relation of Organic Dust to Fibrous Inflammation of the Lungs 


N ARTICLE on the relation of organic dust to pneumono- 
coniosis (chronic induration or fibrous inflammation of the 
sh lungs), by Dr. H. R. M. Landis, is published in the Journal 
‘che Industrial ygiene, pany de 1925 (pp. 1-5). The ill effects of 
ube inhalation of dust were first naied, about two and a quarter, 
‘ingmnturies ago, and from that time until comparatively recently it 
ings been quite generally believed that both erganic and inorganic 
coymmst could produce pneumonokoniosis.. This traditional belief has 
iolmen. strengthened by the fact that werkers exposed to dust. often 
ilyfipveloped tuberculosis, and all forms of dust, therefore, have been 
tommnsidered more or less dangerous. Recently, however, there has 
uvmeen a tendency to regard certain of the inorganic dusts alone as 
 meodisposing to tuberculosis. 

The assumption that because the tuberculesis death rate was 

ninggpiformly high im all industries in which dust was a factor the dust 

names therefore the predisposing factor is believed by the writer to be 
vagpwarranted, since so far there has been no pathologic proof pre- 

5 wmented that the organic dusts are harmful. The question has been 

i qmpmplicated by the failure in the statistical studies to make allow- 

‘tamfmmce for social and economic factors and by disregarding the fact 

is gmat the dust may be mixed in character. It may happen that 

sifhile the industry is apparently one in which the damage is caused 
enfm™y organic material, analysis of the dust itself will show a high 

organic content. Years ago it was shown by Greenhow, who 
bcnerated the lungs obtayed from two’ flax dressers, that while 
ise Workers were apparently exposed to organic dust they had in. 
ality inhaled inorganic material, as there were large amounts of 
lica in the ash left by the incineration. A roentgenologic study of 
sroup of carpet weavers, in which the writer of the article partici- 
ited, revealed changes in the lungs differing from those in other 
oups exposed to organic material and analysis of the dust in the 
tory in which the weavers were employed showed a large amount 
inorganic material present in the air. It is not safe, either, to 
od@™™sume that because workers handle certain organic materials the 
ulg™mevelopment of disease of the lungs is necessarily due to inhaling dust 

s fom that material. ‘The cigar-manufacturing industry is cited as 

h example, as since the incidence of tuberculosis is high in this 

needustry attempts have been made to show that it is caused by the 

arsmhalation of powdered tobacco, which irritates the lungs and pre- 

X¥MMsposes ‘to tuberculosis. The industry, however, is said to be one 

“Gl which there is no dust, as the tobacco is kept in a moist, pliable 

ndition, and all the leaf not used in the cigar is carefully saved 

nd used in other ways. 

m Wl In the study of the dust problem, the failure to prove gare Soe 
usts produce pathological ec es similar to t eo by 
en dust is said to be striking, the conclusions re in regard 
) the danger of dusty occupations being usually a result of a com- 
ison of the morbidity and mortality rates with those. in other 
cupations. When these data show an excess of respiratory trouble, 
has been assumed ’that the dust was the cause. ere is no ques- 
mn that the inorganic dusts if inhaled over a sufficiently long period 
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produce as definite and characteristic lesions as any of the bacter 
infections and, as definite proof, the dust itself has been recover 
from the lungs. On the other hand, none of the common orgay; 
materials, such as cotton, silk, wool, hemp, hair, ete., have ever he 
demonstrated in the lungs, and as far as the X ray is concerned 
individuals exposed to organic dust show no more marked chang 
than are found in those who have spent their lives in cities. : 

The records of autopsies on 50 persons who had been employe 
in the textile industry in Philadelphia for varying periods of tin 
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were secured by the writer. Nearly all these persons were pa I 
middle age, and in all cases they had been employed only in tha agr 
textile industry. There was no instance found in which there won an’ 
changes in the lungs comparable to those noted in the case of workeyim con 
exposed to inorganic dust. In the pottery industry, on the cof wor 
trary, the serious effects of the inorganic dust became more anf cov 
more apparent after the age of 40, and there are relatively fog are 
workers remaining at the trade beyond the age of 60. and 
The writer states in conclusion that it is not the object of tha met 
paper— TJ 
To determine whether organic dust acts either as a carrier of the tuberigm IS 2 
bacillus or as a predisposing cause of tuberculosis, but to point out that is hal neu 
no power to establish the condition known as pneumonokoniosis. In the fing] ma: 
place, the roentgenograms of the chest show no changes analogous to those sf 
readily demonstrable in the case of inorganic dust. In the second place, thergm P® 
is no pathologic proof based on autopsy experience that such is true. Finally exe 
it is essential for practical purposes to keep the effects of inorganic dust and df a c 
organic dust separate. ‘The former presents a definite problem of prevention can 
Disregarding the predisposing influence it may have on the development th 
tuberculosis, it should be clearly recognized that inorganic dust of itself « e 
and does cause serious and disabling damage to the lungs. In every group dm 10 ¢ 
workers so disabled a considerable proportion of them are suffering from a put the 
pneumonoconiosis, without the added tuberculous infection. to 
Organic dust, on the other hand, judging from the evidence at present avai om} 


able, never produces the condition known as pneumonoconiosis, That som 
organic dusts give rise to protein intoxication, such as asthma, threshc rs’ fever 
etc., is known. Further studies may extend the list and at the same time ma 
demonstrate the fact that this type of dust may be a source of danger in actiy 
as the carrier of bacteria into the respiratory tract. 
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Recommendations of Conference Board of Physicians in Indust 
Regarding Care of Injuries ' 


HE members of the Conference Board of Physicians in Industry . 

i at a meeting in New York in January, 1925, reviewed th oh 
methods followed in industrial establishments in the care ¢ the 
trivial injuries. The fact that many serious infections and muc¢ be 
loss of time and production result from the neglect of trifling injurie ; 
was emphasized by figures on infections submitted to the mecting n 
During 1924 over 2,000 infection cases occurring among 32,))% 


workers were reported, in only about 20 of which had treatment beet 
received prior to the appearance of the infection. It is evident 
therefore, that when prompt medical attention is given to injure 
infections are practically eliminated and that practically all infec 
tions resulting from minor injuries are caused by delay in reportill 
for treatment. 





1 Data are from abstract of minutes of forty-sixth meeting of Conference Board of Physicians in Industry 
held in New York, Jan. 16, 1925. 2 pp. (Mimeographed.) 
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While it is much better that the physician or nurse treat all injuries, 
this is not always possible, and it was considered that in such cases 
first-aid treatment should be given by a trained first-aid attendant. 
In cases Where such treatment is given and the employees continue 
at their regular work without visiting the medital department, a 
record of each case made by the one giving the initial treatment 
should be sent immediately to the medical department, and the 
vege physician should either see these cases or obtain a report on them 
ima within 24 or 48 hours. 
am In a discussion of the treatment of more serious cases it was 
th@™ agreed that the most beneficial results to the worker recovering from 
m injury are obtained when he is returned to employment pending 
comm complete recovery. Compensation boards frequently permit the 
om worker to prolong his idleness on the ground that he has not re- 
aaa covered from the effects of the injury. Certain types of workers 
fmm are unfavorably influenced by such prolonged periods of idleness, 
and it is difficult to get them to again take up their usual employ- 
thm ment. 

The members of the board were unanimous in agreeing that this 
rig is a factor in delayed recovery and in the development of traumatic 
neurosis and certain cases of malingering. It has been found that 
P many injured workers will do better active work with the injured 
-part at their regular occupation than by going through specific 
exercises at home or in a physiotherapeutic clinic. In many cases 
a certain amount of such treatment is necessary before any work 
can be attempted, but when it is possible supervised active motion of 
the previously injured part, carried out as work in the factory, leads 
to quicker recovery than any other form of treatment. It was urged, 
therefore, that compensation boards give more careful consideration 
to the question of returning the injured worker to some sort of 
employment as soon as it is safe to do so. 


Safety Paint’ 


SWEDISH company has recently put on the market a new 
A paint which is of special interest from the viewpoint of work- 
ers’ safety. The paint changes its color when a certain degree 

of heat is reached. Normally the color is bright red, but when 
heated to about 50° C. (122° F.) it suddenly becomes dark brown, and 
when the temperature is lowered turns red again. A mixture of 
the paint is now manufactured which can stand a higher eter 
and does not change until 80° C. (176° F.) is reached. en this 
paint is used on parts of machinery, pipes, motors, etc., it indicates 
when the machinery, etc., becomes too hot or too cold without 
necessitating that this be determined by touching with the hands. 
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1 Féreningen fér Arbetarskydd.. Arbetarskyddet, Nos. 10 and 12, 1924, pp, 288, 357. 
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Mine Accidents in Minnesota in 1922 and 1923 


HE second biennial report of the Minnesota Industrial Com- 
a ~ mission contains summary data as to mine accidents in the 
three mining counties of that State during the twe years 1922 

and 1923. These data are as follows: 


1922 1923 


Number of mines in operation ______.__._._...-.2.- 2. 126 134 
Number of men employed___..........----.-------.2 14, 828 17, 758 
Number of accidents: 
eles 8+ eRe a CR BNA EEN N, 0 LE Te 1 142 1151 
NG eae ote ae owe elt ine opt ad aetaierieeaes oe 2 43 28] 
Babel User loli 9. Od. eUT INL eT LS OA aC UF 29 37 
Number of fatal accidents per 1,000 men employed_-_---- 1, 96 2. 08 





Hygienic Conditions of Illumination in Two New York City 
, Post Offices * 


GENERAL sanitary survey covering 127 post offices in six 
A large cities was made by the Office of Industrial Hygiene and 
Sanitation of the Public Health Service in 1920. In this 
survey, in which particular attention was paid to the conditions of 
illumination, the natural illumination was considered to be adequate 
in only 63 per cent of the post offices investigated and the artificial 
iilumination in only 57 per cent, while both natural and artificial 
illumination was satisfactory in only 34 per cent of the offices. The 
study showed that methods of handling the work are much the same 
in all post offices, and for this reason it was felt that an intensive 
study of a few large offices would be of value because the working 
conditions could be studied and eye examinations made of relatively 
large groups of employees. 

Two post offices in New York City—the old city hal! post office 
and the general post office at Thirty-second Street and Eighth 
Avenue—were selected for the study. In the city hall office, which 
is more than 40 years old, the average intensity of illumination is 
low, and for the most part artificial lighting is used, while the other 
building is about 7 years old, has a higher average intensity of arti- 
ficial illumination, and a majority of the employees work under part 
or full time daylight. In January, 1922, there were 1,159 regular 
cmgeereen and 359 substitutes employed in the city hall post office, 
and in February, 1922, there were 2,536 regular employees and 732 
substitutes in the general post office. 

The investigation included studies of occupations and processes, 
illumination, and eye defects among the appre The employees 
were separated into oceupational groups in which the amount and 
intensity of eye work were approximately the same, the group doing 
the most intensive eye work being the first-class mail separators. 
Newspaper separators and pouchers of small matter and parcel-post 
separators ranked second and third in respect to the intensity of 


—— 





1 Only one county reported minor accidents. 

2 Only two counties reported serious accidents. 

* United States. Treasury Department. Public Health Service. Studies in illumination: I. The 
hygienic conditions of illumination in certain post offices, meee’ anne to visual defects and efficiency, 
by Lewis R. Thompson and others. Washington, 1924. ,118 pp. Public health bulletin No. 140. 
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the eye work required. These three groups composed more than 
half of the workers in both the offices studied. All the regular 
employees, with the exception of the clerks and letter carriers, work 
in three 8-hour shifts, with a system of rotation in different divisions 
varying from 30 days to 3 months. 

he study of illumination showed that, exclusive of executives, 
superintendents, foremen, ete., and letter ‘carriers, all of the remaining 
883 employees in the city hall post office, with the exception of 94 
laborers, worked entirely under artificial illumination and that the 
average illumination for the different groups ranged from 3.1 to 4.2 
foot candles, with an average for all groups combined of 3.4 foot 
candles. ‘The average proportion of the day spent under artificial 
illumination, by 2,276 employees in the general post office, amounted 
to 60 per cent for the majority of these employees. The average 
artificial illumination in foot candies varied from 2.4 to 4.5, with 
an average for all groups of workers of 3.7. A much larger proportion 


_of employees work under the higher degrees of illumination (that is, 


from 3 to 5 foot eandles) in the general post office, however, than in 
the city hall office. 
The eye work of post-office employees consists principally of the 


reading of writing or typewriting, of different degrees of legibility, on 
envelopes or wrappers of various colors and surfaces. Small, fine 
characters are more difficult and more tiring to the eyes than large, 
well-marked ones, and writing in certain om of ink against back- 
grounds of the same or other colors is also more fatiguing. The 
amount of eye work in post-office work varies among the ifferent 
oceupatidnal groups according to the amount of reading required. 
Letter separators read on an average between 30 and 40 addresses 
a minute, newspaper separators average about half as many pieces 
as letter separators, and parcel-post separators handle approximately 
only half as many pieces a minute as the newspaper separators. The 
lower rates of newspaper and parcel-post separators are caused by 
the variation in the size of the pieces hand) and the uncertainty of 
both the location and the character of the addresses. In describing 
the work of a letter separator the report states: 


His work may require adjustment of both the external and the internal muscles 
of his eyes 80 times a minute. If the intensity of light on the letter is different 
from that on the case, he has to adjust his eyes not only for distance but also 
for difference in illumination. There are also registered on his retina, at the rate 
of 40 a minute, the images of the addresses and, possibly, the images of the 
pigeonholes into which he puts the letters. Each image of an address must be 
clearly formed in order for him to read it correctly and must be rapidly eradicated 
in order to give place to the succeeding image. It should be noted, however 
that once the separator is familiar with the scheme of his boxes he does not need 
to look at each pigeonhole every time he puts a letter into it. 

If the illumination is low, blurred images are apt to result in the ametropic 
eye, because the dilated pupil brings out the refractive errors. .The speed of 
vision is reduced, since it takes a longer time to see clearly. The excessive effort 
of the muscles of the eye to adjust for seeing results in ocular fatigue and in 
diminution of power to maintain clear vision. The frequent contractions of the 
ocular muscles in adjusting for poor illumination and for glare tend also to deform 
the eye and to cause additional refractive errors. Then, again, when the illumi- 
nation is low and the object to be seen is brought closer for clear vision, there is 
a struggle between the muscles of the iris, one set tending to contract the pupil 
for accommodation, as the object is brought nearer, and the other tending to 
dilate it, to admit more light. This also results in eye fatigue. 


-- 
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It would have been of great advantage in studying the effect of 
occupation and the intensity of illumination on the vision of the 
employees to have had records of the eye condition of the employees 
at the time they took up post-office work. Since no such records 
were available, however, the Civil Service Commission furnished the 
visual findings in the examinations of 300 post-office employees 
which were given preliminary to their entrance into post-office work, 
and these records were taken as representative of the average vision 
of post-office employees when entering the Government service. Of 
these 300 employees, 92.7 per cent had vision considered as normal. 
In the course of this study the eyes of 2,449 employees were examined, 
and in general higher ee of defects were found among the 
workers in the city hall office, where the light conditions were poor, 
than in the general post office. In the city hall post office the per- 
centage of those having normal vision in one or both eyes was 57.5 
as compared with 67.4 per cent in the general post office. Refractive 
errors showed a percentage of 76.6 in the city hall post office and of 
72.5 per cent in the general post office, inflammatory conditions 20.9 
and 11.9 per cent, muscular unbalance 33.4 and 22.4 per cent, and 
asthenopia (weakness of the ocular muscles or of visual power) 16.5 
and 5.7 per cent in the two offices, respectively. Only 10.3 per cent 
of the employees in the city hall office were found to have normal 
vision in both eyes with no defects, as compared with 19.8 per cent 
in the general office. 

A comparison of the pee distribution of normal vision in 
one eye or both eyes in the groups, by age, sex, and color, shows that 
for all ages combined colored males have the highest percentage, 
74.9 per cent having normal vision. White females are second, with 
70.1 per cent normal; colored females are third, with 68.8 per cent 
normal; and white males are lowest, with 62.4 per cent normal. I[n 
the over-45-years age group the white males show the greatest decline 
in normal vision, only 35 per cent having normal eyesight in one eye 
or both eyes as compared with 50 per cent of the white females and 
46.6 per cent of the colored males. The most important point brought 
out in this classification was the slight change in the percentage of 
normal vision in the age groups below 45 years and the marked 
decrease in the percentage of normal vision after the age of 45 years 
is reached. 

As the white males formed about 79 per cent of those examined 
in both post offices, a comparison of the percentage of normal vision 
in the occupational groups arranged according to the amount and 
intensity of eye work done by them was made. Under 45 years of 
age the vision of 81.4 per cent of the laborers was normal in one or 
beth eyes, this percentage decreasing with the increased intensity 
of eye work to the letter separators, of whom only 65.5 per cent had 
normal vision. In the group over 45 years of age, 38.5 per cent of 
the laborers and only 29.6 per cent of the letter separators had normal 
vision. Arranged by length of service a steady decrease in tlie 
percentage of the workers having normal vision is noted in the differ- 
ent periods from under 1 to 10 years. For periods up to 10 years the 
vision of employees in the general post. office was found to be much 
better than in the city hall post. office, but for all those having more 
than 10 years’ service the percentage having normal vision in one 
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ve or both eyes was the same in both offices, 63.9 per cent. Com- 
ring letter separators with all other employees combined, it was 
»und that the percentage having normal vision was very much 
ower in this group, in which the most intensive eye work is done, 
ind that it bears a much more definite relation to the length of 
ervice than it does in the other groups. Of the letter separators 
aving less than one year’s service, 81.8 per cent of those in the city 
all post office and 62.9 per cent of those in the general post office 
ad normal vision in.one eye or both eyes, while of those having more 
han 10 years’ service only 45.8 per cent had normal vision in the city 
all office as compared with 60 per cent in the general post office. 
\ constant difference was found between the percentage of normal 
ision in the city hall post office and that in the general post office, 
his difference remaining in practically every table as the factors of 
ex, color, age, length of service, and occupation were eliminated. It 
eemed evident, therefore, that the factor causing the difference in 
jsual acuity between these two post offices was the illumination. 
From the data available, however, it was impossible to prove the 
lirect relationship between the intensity of artificial illumination 
and acuity of vision, though it was considered that ‘‘both the in- 
ensity of the eye work and the amount of illumination under which 
he work is performed have a very definite relation to the condition 

f the eyes and to the number of eye defects found.”’ Employees at 
he old post office, the ‘‘majority of whom were working under an 
average artificial illumination of 2 to 3 foot-candles, had a smaller 
percentage of normal vision and a greater percentage of certain eye 
lefects than the employees at the new post office, the great majority 
f whom were working under all or part-time daylight.’ 

In summing up the results of the study the report states that, 
ip to a certain point, the rapidity with which the work could be 
performed depended upon the intensity of the illumination, and that 
less fatigue was experienced under the higher illumination, especially 
among the poorer-vision groups. It is believed, therefore, that the 
installation of better illumination in post offices would result in 
pecuniary savings, would tend to reduce eye fatigue and the result- 
nng eye defects, and would conserve the eyesight of employees. 





Accidents and Production in Ohio Coal Mines in 1923 


HE annual report of the Department of Industrial Relations of 
Ohio, giving statistics of mines and quarries in 1923,' shows 
that there were 1,301 mines in operation and that 40,904,275 

tons of coal were produced. The average number of employees for 
the year was 55,935 and the average number of days worked was 
141 for pick miners in pick mines, 156 for loaders (including drillers 
and shooters) in machine mines, and 118 for employees of stripping 
mines. 

The average annual production of yet miners in pick mines was 563 
tons per employee in 1923 compared with 478 tons in 1922, for ma- 
chine miners 8,935 tons and 5,380-tons, and for loaders 1,242 and 772 


—— 





‘Ohio. Department of Industrial Relations. Division of Labor Statistics. Report No. 6: Statistics 
of mines and quarries in Ohio, 1923. Columbus, 1924. 
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tons. While the annual production was considerably larger in {995 
than in 1922, owing to the fact that the mines were in operation 

eater number of days, there was little variation from the prece) 
ing year in the average daily production per employee. In 1923 ) 
average quantity mined per employee per day was 4 tons for pic 
miners, 57.3 tons for machine miners and helpers, and 7.9 tons fy 
loaders (including drillers and shooters). 

There were 130 fatal accidents in 1923—~a considerable incregy 
over 1922, in which year the number of fatalities was 96. There wa 
one fatal accident to every 450 men employed and one for ever 
314,648 tons of coal mined. A large proportion of the fatalities wy 
caused by falls of roof. There were 86 deaths from this cause, 19 dye 
to mine cars and motors, 2 to explosions of gas, 3 to explosives, | t 
mine gas, 5 to electricity, 2 to mining machines, 2 to falling dow 
shaft, and 10 to miscellaneous causes. 











Foremen’s Safety School in Milwaukee 


FOREMEN’S safety school conducted by the Milwaukee Asso 
ciation of Commerce for foremen and their assistants, superin 
tendents, managers, members of safety committees, and others 

was started by the association as a means of wholesaling safety to 
the entire industrial community. An account of the work of the 
school furnished by Harry J. Bell, manager of the safety division of 
the association, outlines the methods by which the work of accident 
and fire prevention is promoted and better industrial conditions 
secured. 

In 1920 the Milwaukee association organized a safety division 
which is said to have grown to be one of the most important phases of 
the industrial life of the Milwaukee district. Its activities include 
practically every large employer of labor in Milwaukee and environs, 
and its influence upon a deataal conditions has extended throughout 
the State. - 

The school holds six monthly meetings, the’ program being divided 
into sectional meetings and general sessions. The sections meet in 
separate halls in the same building for the discussion of subjecis 
relating to the specific industry represented by the section, after which 
those attending the special sections join in a general session whic 
is given over to spinttion on the general subject of safety. The sec- 
tional groups represent the sheet-metal, woodworking, electrical, 
foundry, packers and tanners, machine shop, building construction, 
textile, and miscellaneous group of industries. Each person enrolled 
is given an attendance card, which is punched to indicate attendance 
at the meetings, and certificates are given at the final meeting of the 
year to all who attend five or more sectional and general meetings 
the school. 

A committee consisting of 54 representatives of the city’s leading 
industries has charge of the program. For the present session 4/ 
speakers were ed, who represent great industrial organization 
in different parts of the country. 

During the 1923-24 season the school had an enrollment of 3,500 
and an average attendance of 3,000. Either directly or indirectly 
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nately 75 per cent of the total working force employed in the manu- 
,cturing establishments of Milwaukee: The extent of the field for 
ork in the prevention of accidents is shown by the fact that in 1923 
here were 20,941 industrial casualties in Milwaukee which cost, for 
indemnity and medical aid under the workmen’s compensation: act, 
he sum of $3,719,030 and in lost time the equivalent of the working 
ime of 9,476 men for a full year. 





Industrial Accidents in Saskatchewan in 1923 


HE fourth annual report of the Bureau of Labor and Industries 
of Saskatchewan, covering the 12 months ended April 30, 1924, 
states that during that period 18 fatal and 965 nonfatal indus- 

trial accidents took place. Of the fatal accidents, the lumber industry 

and steam and electric railways were responsible for 6 each; 4 oc- 
cured among civic and public employees, and the metal trades, coal 
mines, and miscellaneous industries had 1 each. Of the nonfatal acci- 
dents, 651 (67.5 "ped cent) occurred among steam and electric railway 
employees, 12 of these ae in permanent disability and 18 oc- 
curred in coal mines. In no other industry were there as many as 
100 nonfatal accidents during the yéar. 





Industrial Accidents in Cuba, 1923-24 


CCOR DING to a report’ issued by the Secretary of Agriculture, 
Commerce, and Labor of Cuba, the total number of indus- 
trial accidents reported for the fiscal year 1923-24 was 17,348. 

This figure is an increase over the number occurring in previous 

years, as is shown by the following statement: 


Accidents 

$068.10... Sis. 3. LS OS am gs ibue shay at 7, 241 

Romney isolate 5.0 pancicn oFby A imts ond Fey ae 11, 687 

| eerer 2s) loliaup ais el Dosob avs gam seg 300 10, 692 
ch i nnn on wen deraniinch ames 7,177 
ch lp foe le I i aig og Sg pte Sag le, Ap 9, 063 
’ Semper. ¢) posipi p77 h-Tens a0 dbo Tad T Too 17, 348 


ine work of the safety division of the association reaches approxi- 





'Cuba. Secretaria de Agricultura, Comercio y Trabajo. Revista de Agricultura, Comercio y Trabajo. 
Nl, i Havana, afio VII, No. 4, 1924, pp. 34-37. 
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WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION AND SOCIAL INSURANCE 


Retirement Pay of Federal Employees: Letter of Secretary of Labo, 


N January 26, 1925, James J. Davis, Secretary of Labor, wrot, 

C the following letter to the Secretary of the Interior, giving his 

views on the adequacy of the annuities provided under th 
Federal employees’ retirement scheme: 


My Dear Mr. Sscretary: Concerning our discussion of the opcratio, fmmitis el 
of the retirement bill and the inadequacy, not to say injustice, of the amount; e valu 
paid out under it to retired clerks under existing conditions, I'want to cal! yoy, mm cect 
attention to the following statement of facts. 

While it is true that the cost of livingin the District of Columbia has decreaseq 
since 1920, when the law was put into operation, this statement taken by itself m2*¢ 
creates an entirely false impression. The retirement bill was drawn and all of 
its computations made upon the cost-of-living conditions as they existed in 1916, Mj There 
True, the bill was not introduced until June 16, 1919, but the fact remains that 
the actuarial computations and the amounts of retirement compensation to be 
paid were the same figures that were used in the original draft of the bill made jn foP°Y ' 
1916 after a most careful study of cost-of-living figures at that time. The actual 
operation of the retirement act was begun in August, 1920, and the deduction 
from the salaries of civil-service employees began at that time. 

The amount in the fund June 30, 1924, was $33,586,193.19.. That amount 
has steadily increased until now I understand there is well over $35,000,000 in 
the fund. This amount has been deducted from the salaries of civil-service 
employees, the Government having contributed not one cent to it except as it 
has used this fund for other Government purposes and paid interest as it would 
pay upon any other form of borrowed money, which interest has been covered 
back into the fund. In other words, this is to the last nickel the employees’ 
money. There are approximately 400,000 contributors to the fund. [ confess 
that I have discovered somewhat to my amazement that the exact number can 
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not be ascertained. The total number of civil-service employees is something 
over 415,000, but there appears to be no record anywhere as to the exact number 
paying into the fund. 






There were on the retirement rolls June 30, 1924, 10,548 so-called pensioners. 
Since August 1, 1920, up to June 30, 1924, 2,466 Government employees had 
retired and died, the details being as follows: 

274 died in year ending June 30, 1921. 
614 died in year ending June 30, 1922. 
745 died in year ending June 30, 1923. 
833 died in year ending June 30, 1924. 

So you will see that the death rate among these pensioners is very high, prob- 
ably much higher than was considered in the actuarial figures upon which the 
draft of the law was based. 

Now let us see what is actually happening. To make the situation more 
readily understood I have caused our cost-of-living figures to be recast on the 
basis of the purchasing power of the dollar in 1916, and want to submit to you 
the following statement as the result: 


REAL VALUE IN 1924 OF AMOUNTS RECEIVED BY RET.RED FEDERAL EMPLOYEES, 
BASED.ON PURCHASING POWER OF A DOLLAR IN 1916 
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please note that only a little over a third of those retired are receiving the 
ximum under the law—that is to say, $720. Even these, on the basis of the 
sent purchasing power of the dollar, are receiving but $453.40 instead of 
, $720 that the drafters of the bill expected them to receive. The next highest 
per are those receiving between $180 and $360. There are 1,731 of these. 
@ the value of the money is not between $180 and $360, but is between $113.35 
‘ta famed $220.70. And so on through the entire list. 

Now, my dear Mr. Secretary, don’t you think in all fairness we should combine 
us insist that Congress raise the retirement amounts so that the Government 
heli be able to pay these retired employees out of the employees’ own money 
amount at least equal in purchasing power to the sums named in the bill? 
itis claimed that to do so would, under a falling cost of living, tend to increase 
» value of that money as time goes on, the answer is that at the present rate 
decrease in the cost of living it will take a long time to catch up with what 
ey have lost by shrinkage of the money paid since the payments began. An- 
od ner answer is that the cost of living is falling so slowly that we are not likely 
ip make many millionaires out of the retired employees through the enhance- 
of agent of the purchasing power of the pension. 
There are some other features of this retirement bill that I would like to dis- 
ss with you, but I will confine this letter to the question of the propriety and 
stice of increasing the payments to cover the drop in the purchasing power of 
ney since the construction of the bill in 1916. 


ur 





Recent Compensation Reports 
in Minnesota 


it# HE second biennial report of the Industrial Commission of 
4 Minnesota presents as part of its contents the report of the 
‘ division of workmen’s compensation for the two-year period 
sfinding June 30, 1924. Reference is first made to the efforts of the 
.@ommission to formulate a satisfactory mode of procedure in compen- 
' ition cases, and to make rules for the regulation of self-insurers. 
e opinion is expressed that the results accomplished will operate 
:. Mpeneficially in securing prompt and full compensation under the terms 
(Mi the act. Attention has Soon given to the subject of underpay- 
nents, as it is a practice of the commission to pernnt no final closing 
fa case until all items have been checked over for possible discrep- 
neies. Accounts of the results of this procedure were not kept until 
anuary 1, 1924. Six months’ experience can therefore be pre- 


beneficiaries, Which would have been lost’ to them except for this 
ractice. ‘This is said not to signify willful attempts on the part of 
surance companies or self-insurers to make underpayments, the 
ondition having been the result in most cases of faulty methods of 
_——omputation, of determining wages, or other practices inconsistent 
‘Hrth the standards ado ted try the commission. 
-@ An account is given of “the most deplorable accident in the history 
‘mining in Minnesota,’’ which occurred in February, 1924, resulting 
1 41 fatalities. Prompt action by the commission resulted in 24 
ridows with 63 dependent children being ey in receipt of compen- 
| P*tion within 30 days, while at the close of the fiscal year a total of 31 
mses had been adjusted on which payments were current. As the 
eport deals only with closed accounts, the amounts paid in these 
uses and other statistics do not appear in the report. 
The number of cases closed during the biennium amounted to 
¢3,770, an increase of 32 per cent over the previous two years. The 
‘mount paid out in benefits was $3,649,842, an increase of $754,938 
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over the preceding biennium. This increase was due entirely , 
number of cases closed, however, as the average payment dy; 
1923-24 was $127, as against $133 for the preceding ike period, 

The number of tg reported was 76,368, more than 104 
in excess of the number reported for the previous two years. (jf 
number reported 25,308 were compensable and 51,060 noncompey 
able. Many of the latter were trivial, requiring only first aid: } 
as the law requires action to be begun for recovery of compensat; 
within two years from the date the accident was reported, and » 
within two years from its occurrence, many employers make it a 
to report promptly all accidents so as to commence the period 
limitation and protect themselves in case a minor accident shoyj 
later develop serious consequences. 

The shins te of employers insured in the State was reported ; 
39,600, besides 246 self-insurers. 

Statistical data are given for each year separately, showing {, 
mechanical cause of the accident, the nature ie 5 the injury, the ind 
try, the amount of compensation paid in the industry and for ¢ 
arate classes of injury, location of permanent partial injuries, medic 
expenditures, sex and age of persons injured, etc. Of the 15,6 
cases closed in 1923-24, 123 were fatal, 2 were cases of permane 
total disability, and 982 of permanent partial disability, leavin 
14,574 cases of temporary total disability. In 1922-23, 13,089 cas 
were closed, 204 being fatal, 10 causing permanent total, 744 perm 
nent partial, and 12,131 temporary total disability. 

The most prolific cause of accidents was objects handled, 3,438 « 
the closed cases in 1922-23 being from this cause and 4,044 in 1923-2 
Falls of persons come next, with 2,203 cases in the first year and 2,77 
in thesecond. However, the greatest number of fatalities in 1922-2 
was due to falling objects (37) , followed by vehicles (not construction) 
and electricity, explosions, and fires (36 each), and machinery (33) 
while m 1923-24 machinery was responsible for the largest numbe 
(28), followed by electricity, explosions, and fires (22), falling objec 
being the cause of 20 deaths. Permanent partial disabilities we 
caused chiefly by machinery, 348 in 1922-23 and 380 in 1923-24. 

The industry requiring the largest amount of compensation | 
1922-23 was mining, with 791 cases costing $199,392, the average pe 
case being $252. Erecting came next, with 1,270 cases calling fo 
the payment of $190,767, or an average of $150 percase. The high 
est compensation cost per case was in ore reduction and smelting 
where there were 15 cases averaging $854 each. Wrecking and mov 
ing came next, with 64 cases averaging $612 each. In 1923-2 

_erecting caused the greatest number of cases and required the larges 
amount of payments, 1,449 cases demanding an outlay of $208,689 
or an average of $144 percase. Mining was next in outlay, 919 case 
receiving $192,935, or an average of $210 percase. Stores came ne! 
to os the number of cases, having 1,414 cases requiring pay 
ments to the amount of $121,909, or an average of $86 per case, whic! 
shows that the injuries, ome numerous, were less serious. The 
highest average per case for this year was in rolling mills and ste 
works, where 70 cases received an average compensation of $32! 
while in ore reduction and smelting there were but 4 cases with aljgjmer 
average compensation of $49. Contrasting this with the experiene fee 
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the previous year it is evident that no conclusions can be drawn 
thout a large and continued exposure. 
| The 204 fatal cases closed during 1922-23 involved an average cost 

g1,731, while the 10 permanent total disability cases averaged 
p445. In 1923-24 there were 123 death cases closed, the average 
pensation paid being $1,809, while but 2 permanent total dis- 
bility cases were completed, averaging $2,764. 

The number of widows surviving in the 204 fatal cases of 1922-23 
1s 116, of whom 48 were sole survivors and 68 had children. The 

rilital number of dependents was 382. In 1923-24 there were 30 
 @idows without children and 34 with children, the number of depend- 
OufMints totaling 219. The average amount paid to a widow alone was 

9.259 in 1922-23 and $2,256 in 1923-24, while where children also 
( @iurvived, the average amount paid each dependent was $769 for the 
t year and $840 for the second. 
By nature of injuries, bruises, contusions, and abrasions were most 
umerous, 3,961 in 1922-23 and 5,172 in 1923-24. Cuts, punctures, 
nd lacerations rank next, with 3,744 cases the first year and 4,284 
he second. Fractures ranked third in both years, sprains and 
trains following closely. The largest expenditure was for fractures, 

566,810 in 1922-23 and $554,385 1n 1923-24. The average payment 
or the first year was $280 and for the second, $229. 

Medical expenditures can not be completely reported, on account of 
he practice of contracting for medical attention. Excluding such 
ontracts, the average cost per case was $42 in the first year and $43 
n the second, the total amount paid being $420,416 in 1922-23 and 


534,468 in 1923-24. 
North Dakota 


HE fifth annual report of the North Dakota Workmen’s Com- 
ensation Bureau covers the fiscal year ending June 30, 1924. 
The State-fund system of this jurisdiction is exclusive, so that the 
eport of the commission covers insurance as well as accident data, 
hough the latter are dealt with only in summary fashion. Insurance 
ates were revised as of July 1, 1924, reducing rates in 35 classifications 
igend increasing them in 14, Dividends were declared at rates of 30, 
m—c0, and 10 per cent, 10 classifications receiving none. Important 
on the last group were coal mining (underground), flour milling, 
interior carpentry work, road construction, hardware stores, and 
traveling salesmen; in some of these a financial statement shows an 
excess of disbursements and reserves over receipts. 
Legislative changes were recommended by the bureau, many of 
them administrative. One relates to second injuries causing total 
disability, for which it is recommended that the employer at the time 
#0f the second injury shall be charged only with the result of the injury, 
many excess benefits to be charged to the statutory surplus and not 
to the classification to which the immediate injury was charged. 
Another suggestion is out of harmony with the general tendency, 
Which Bie heen in the direction of including oceupational diseases 
under compensable injuries. As the statute now reads, the term 
“injury” is defined as “an injury arising in the course of empley- 
ment,” which has been construed by the bureau to include occu- 
tional diseases. It now recommends, however, that the term shall 
limited to “bodily harm, caused by an unforeseen, unexpected, 
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unusual or undesigned occurrence, which can be definitely fixed 
to time and place, and which arises in the course of employment 
This would obviously exclude occupational diseases, which may | 
incurred so gradually that the time and place can not be determing 
and which may also be regarded as possibly anticipated uncer 4 
circumstances. No compensatory provision relative to diseases ; 
proposed. 

It is recommended that the act be extended compulsorily to ¢} 
operation of threshing machines; also that the remarriage of a widg 
shall not increase the payments to the children. It is desired th, 
the existing limitation on expense be increased to $60,000 a year 4 
permit taking care of the growth of the department. ins 

The fund is reported to be “in excellent financial condition, mbei 
having assets amounting to $1,347,964.02, which gives a surplus i&curer 
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$373,227.15 over liabilities. The chief liabilities are the claims rele ol 
serve of $521,232.28, unearned premium of $225,083.26, and thal 681 
statutory surplus of $150,557.90. 5 000, 

The income for the year was $483,752.24, of which $418,687. ate, 


was premiums and $58,927.18 interest. Compensation payment 
amounted to $169,779.74, medical expenses, $85,818.98, and admiz 
istrative expense, $51,780.50. Total disbursements amounted 
$317,781.51, showing an excess of income over disbursements ¢f 
$165,970.73. 

Special data are given for 26 selected classifications which: haf 
developed an earned pay roll of a million dollars or more; thes 
include approximately 82 per cent of the total earned pay roll and 
63 per cent of the total claim payments and reserve. These group 
show an excess of receipts over disbursements and reserves, with the 
exception of coal mining (underground), road construction, garages, 
hardware stores, and traveling salesmen. The total earned pay roll 
for these 26 groups is $133,462,694, and the total excess of receipts 
over reserves and disbursements, $359,230; the deficit showed by the A r 
groups named above totaled $72,641. orter 

The total number of nonfatal claims made during the year wasfireve 
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1,809, of which 985 were for temporary disability, 51 for permanentfias 2 
partial disability, while 773 involved medical aid only. The total 17 
number of days lost in the temporary disability cases was 28,653, andi Of 
in permanent partial disability cases 10,726. Awards totaled $145-Bility 
607.97, of which $66,532.27 was for temporary disability cases, Mility 
$27,074.34 for permanent partial disability, $43,565.42 for medical 5,82 
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aid in compensation cases, and $8,435.94 for medical aid without 
compensation. ‘There were 13 cases of death and permanent total 
disability, the cost of which is not shown. | 

A table is given showing the length of disability by cause of injury 
for temporary disability cases, but no totals are presented. Another 
table shows the distribution of dependents on death claims for the 
history of the act (5 years). This shows 47 deaths, 13 of which left 
no dependents; 106 dj endents survived, in 9 cases a widow only, 
in 19 a widow and bhivdren: and in 6 cases other relatives were de- 
pendents. 

The report concludes with a comparison of the benefits paid under 
the laws of North Dakota, South Dakota, Minnesota, and Montana 
and a comparison of the manual rates for certain industries in these 
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tes. There is also a table of the manual rates effective for each 
mF r, July 1, 1919, to June 30, 1924, in all classifications in the State 
North Dakota. 


- Pennsylvania 
HE Degaetenenit of Labor and Industry of Pennsylvania issues 
monthly a pamphlet entitled “Labor and Industry.’’ The 
nuary issue is accompanied by a statistical supplement setting 
rth the results of the administration of the compensation law of the 
ite, the pamphlet itself also presenting text matter on the subject. 
The chief of the insurance coverage section reports the number of 
f-insurers during the year as 475 as against 515 for 1923. The 
ber for 1924 is said to be a fair average for the number of self- 
urers for each year since 1916, the date of the inception of the act. 
he obligations assumed by these self-insurers in 1922 covered 
681 compensable accidents, including liabilities in excess of 
5,000,000. It is said that the number of large employers in the 
ate, with ample resources, makes such a showing possible without 
hdangering the rights of the workmen. Such self-insurers “have 
pt only lived up to the letter of the law but to the spirit of the law, 
nd, in many instances, have been much more liberal in their pay- 
ents than the law required.” This was said to be especially true 
ith regard to the matter of rehabilitation. 
The State fund had in 1924 “one of the greatest years” in its 
story, a larger number of policies having been issued during that 
sar than in any previous year. A 15 per cent dividend on industrial 
siness, and a 10 per cent dividend on coal mine business, applied 
) all policyholders of record during the year. ‘ These dividends, 
ether with the initial reduction in rate of 10 per cent, make the 
tate fund a very attractive business proposition.” The total num- 
er of policyholders at the end of the year was in excess of 30,000. 
A reduction in the number of accidents occurring in 1924 is re- 
rted, credit being given to diligent efforts in the way of accident 
evention and educational work. ‘The number of fatalities in 1924 
as 2,209 as against 2,412 in 1923, while nonfatal injuries amounted 
) 175,330 as against 198,023 for the preceding year. 
Of the nonfatal accidents in 1924, 1,531 caused permanent disa- 
lity in some degree, while 173,799 were cases of temporary disa- 
lity only. Compensation awarded in fatal cases amounted to - 
829,482, while $3,457,337 was paid during the year on account of 
ch cases; disability compensation paid amounted to $6,865,718, 
The department presents under each item totals for the experience 
the act, January 1, 1916, to December 30, 1924. This results in 
Sonat yo statement of 22,677 persons killed, 975 legs lost, 675 cases 
oss of arm, 2,219 losses of hands, 1,202 losses of feet, 5,347 losses 
eyes, and 2,250 losses of fingers. This tremendous industrial 
meckage can only be partly compensated for by the impressive 
nounts paid—upwards of $18,000,000 for fatalities and $41,677;089 
r disabilities, or over $60,000,000 already paid, many of the awards 
for continuances for years to come. | 
A table is given showing the days lost from accidents reported 
wing the year 1924. ‘The total is 17,040,524, of which 3,747,670 
ere In Grithiracite mines, 2,920,501 in bituminous mines, 2,681,113 
n transportation and public utilities, 2,608,241 in metals and metal 
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roducts, and 1,630,301 in building and contracting. The py _ 
bi hest, was in municipalities, 540,814 days. aed 
he most important single cause of injuries was cars and enging 4 in 
responsible for 3,265,385 days lost, falling objects in mines and qy me 333 
ries coming next with 2,984,901 days lost. Fall of persons comg ‘ott 


next with 1,402;232 days, closely followed by explosives and 
sions, 1,388,427 days, and machinery, 1,175,242 days. 

Cars and engines and falling objects in mines and quarries are ti 
for first place im producing fatalities, each being charged with 44 
deaths during the year. The next greatest number was from » 

losives and explosions, 215 deaths, fall of persons following with 18; 
he most prolific cause of nonfatal injuries was handling objects 
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36,512 cases, cars and engines following with 20,912 eases, fall MM. th: 
persons, 17,429, and hand tools, 17,354. It is obvious that th, ay 
number of accidents, as in handling objects, is not an index of theif.) » 
severity, as the number of days lost from handling objects (938 81M). nd, 
is quite disproportionate to the number of accidents as compare of Wit 
with some of the other causes. isting 

United States = 


HE United States Employees’ Compensation Commission cover 
in its eighth annual report, the fiscal year ending June 30, 1924 
While financial statements are for the period indicated, detailed statis 
tics of compensated cases relate for the most part to the calendag 
year 1923. There are also various presentations of the 714 yeay 
experience under the act up to December 31, 1923. 
us statute, covering civil employees of the United States and of 
the Panama Railroad Co., is but one of the available. provisions fo 
disabled employees. A considerable proportion are entitled to annual 
leave of 15 or 30 days per year, and also to a sick-leave allowance in 
many cases. Under these the entire salary of an injured employe 
would continue for the period designated, so that recourse to the 





two-thirds compensation, with a maximum of $66.67 per monthj—§ sup! 
allowed under the compensation act, would not be desirable while pen 
such full payments were available. Acceptance of such payments lum 
disposes of a number of short-term injuries, while it also delays com-¥§ $66 
ing under the compensation act in the cases of longer duration ji ade 
. There is a provision for retirement under the terms of the act of 1920, \ 
this being applicable in cases of disability as well as of old age. * This, thi 
too, affords the opportunity for balancing prospective benefits andj dw 
for the selection of the one affording the bast results under the ptr pal 
ticular circumstances. The retirement law provides no medicalji 20 
service, while the compensation act does, so that this feature alsoM 4 
enters into consideration. These items. must be borne in mind «sg Wb 
affecting the comparability of experience under the compensation act WE 
with that under the laws of the various States. There is also vay © 
considerable recourse to medical and hospital service in Government 
institutions, which is without expense to the compensation fund, 9% Wl 
that the medical benefits reported do not indicate the full amount @ W 
of relief received, thus again interfering with comparison. Of 
Comp the disbursements of the commission for each fiscl 
year tenn Jake 1, 1919, to June 30, 1924, it is disclosed that.adminis- lis 
trative costs were highest in 1920-21, since which period there his fm im 
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pn a constant reduction, the outgo in 1923-24 being $148,696.16. 
»yments from the compensation fund were highest in 1922-23, 
hen they were $2,726,530.83, while in 1923-24 the total was 
7,333,526.82. The term of the act thus far is not sufficient to reach 
settled basis, since death benefits, total disability cases, and a few 
ng-continued cages of temporary total disability continue to accumu- 
,te more rapidly than their termination or removal from the rolls 
yy natural causes. As illustrative of this condition it is noted that 
4157 widows have received awards to continue during widowhood, 
Warith an average age of 39.15 years and a developed remarriage rate 
of but 4.02 per cent per year. It is obvious that the question of life 
xpectancy, rather than that of remarriage, is the controlling factor, 
» that awards under the present experience may be expected to run 
n average of at least 25 years. Furthermore, the remarriage rate 
vill not maintain the eurrent percentage, ‘“ because more than two- 
ids of the remarriages occur within three years of the beginning 
of widowhood.’ Considermg minor dependents as affecting accumu- 
lating costs, it appears that the average age of 1,810 children to 
vyhom awards have been made is between 8 and 9 years, so that the 
average compensation period would be approximately 9 years. 
The period of payments to dependent parents or brothers and sisters 
may not exceed 8 years, so that this limitation has not yet affected 
his list of beneficiaries. 

Medical treatment is furnished, as already stated, in part by Gov- 
ernment hospitals and medical officers. Where these are not availa- 
ble, designated physicians and surgeons and specialists in various 
lines are made use of, though it is also necessary to employ the nearest 

ysician or hospital in case of emergency, which ‘‘muy, of course, 
e utilized without special authority from the commission.” It is 
stated as probable that the hospital and medical service furnished by 
other departments of the Government during the year exceeded 
$750,000 in value. The commission reports medical treatment and 
supplies to the amount of $440,706.42. Payments for injury com- 
age ae fiscal year amounted to $1,011,900.02, besides 

mm lump-sum awards of $163,773.24. Compensation for death totaled 
1- {8 $666,097.01, besides $1,485.43 in lump-sum awards. These are in 
ua addition to transportation and burial expenses. 

\@@ Where negligence can be shown, the law allows recovery from a 
a third party causing injury. There were 2,295 such cases reported 
iM during the year, of which 61 were fatal and 2,234 nonfatal. Third- 
- party liability was established in 1,792 cases, of which 1,738 were 
| nonfatal and 54 fatal. Not all of these cases have been determined 
as yet, but in 323 nonfatal cases recovery amounted to $185,459, 
@ which was $66,692.88 in excess of the benefits paid and estimated 
1 While in 11 fatal.cases which had been completed, recoveries amounted 
to $35,193 as against an estimated valuation under the act of $53,056. 
There were reported during the calendar year 1923, 17,992 injuries, 
which was a.decrease from the previous year of 1.46 per cent. ims 
were received in 6,702 cases, a falling off from 1922 of 5.4 per cent. 
Of this number 6,466 were for disability and 236 for death. 
_ Tables show for each department and important bureau or estab- 
lishment the number of injuries by extent of disability; number of 
injuries and duration of disability, with awards; number of perma- 
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nent partial disabilities, with duration of disability and award). 
medical payments in all cases up to December 31, 1923; permanen{ 
partial disabilities, by location of disability for the same period. 
nature of injury, with resulting disability, for the calendar year 1993. 
summary of accidents, by nature of injury in nonfatal cases, wit} 
results in infected cases; distribution of accidents according to dur. 
tion of disability and extent of permanent disability for the year ang 
since the beginning of the act; duration of disability in cases of tem. 
porary total disability for the same periods; wage loss and compengy. 
tion compared, for 1923; number of deaths and value of awards, 1923. 
summary of awards on account of death, by relationship of depend. 
ents; duration of widowhood, and remarriage rates. 

The exposure in each department varies widely both in respect of 
numbers and of the hazards of the employments. The Post Office 
Department reported the greatest number of injuries, 4,891, the War 
Department being second with 3,585, and the Navy Department 
third with 1,449 injuries. In the Post Office Department almost 
exactly one-half the injuries were included in the city mail service 
(outdoor), the railway mail service furnishing about 20 per cent. In 
the War Department more than one-half the injuries were in the 
engineer department, the quartermaster’s department coming next 
with oa roximately 18 per cent of the total. 

A table showing distribution of accidents according to duration of 
disability develops a cumulative experience showing, for each 100,000 
cases, 2,480 fatalities, 1,905 dismemberments, 1,430 cases of perma- 
nent partial disability other than dismemberments, 244 cases of per- 
manent total disability, and 93,941 cases of temporary disability. 

A table showing duration of temporary total disability cases dis- 
closes 18.9 ow cent terminatin within three days as the cumulative 
experience for the year 1923. additional 19.59 per cent recovered 
within the first week, 20.94 per cent recovering between the eighth 
and fourteenth days. This made a total of 59.43 per cent having 
disability of not over 14 days’ duration, while 90 per cent terminated 
within eight weeks. 

The Federal statute grants compensation on the basis of two- 
thirds of the wage loss after a waiting period of three days, subject to 
a maximum of $66.67 per month. en the law was enacted, a rela- 
tively small number of employees received wages in excess of $100 per 
month, so that the fixed maximum was assumed to be fairly adequate. 
Changes in conditions indicate that the wage loss under this limitation 
is excessive. The employees receiving wages in excess of $100 per 
month suffered a wage loss amounting to $867,950 and received as 
compensation but $394,387, or only 45.44 per cent of their wages. 
All cases of temporary total disability for the year 1923 showed bene- 
fits amounting to 49.73 per cent of the wage loss, or just less than 
one-half instead of the two-thirds, which is the basic feature of the 
law in this respect. 

The paucity of data in this country relative to the remarriage of 
widows has made it impossible thus far to make any accurate com- 
putation as to the liabilities assumed by compensation funds and 
msurance carriers in connection with the payment of death benefits. 
The report last year related to 1,030 widows of all ages, of whom | 49 

remarried, the number of years of expectancy being 3,413, showing 4 
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remarriage rate per 100 years of exposure amounting to 4.37. An 
added year brings the number of widows up to 1,157, of whom 165 
have remarried, with a total exposure of 4,108 years. This gives a 
remarriage rate per 100 years of 4.02. For widows without children 
the rate was 4.13, and for those with children 3.85. The lower rate 
as compared with the table for 1922 indicates the probable trend in 
view of the fact that with the lapse of years remarriages are increas- 
ingly infrequent, ‘The rate for widows under 21 years of age was 
19.05 per 100 years’ of exposure; 21 and under 26, 10.78; and 26 and 
under 31, 6.77. The rate continues to fall until in the group 46 and 
under 51 years it was 0.96, and 51 and under 56, 0.27. None of the 
70 widows who are 61 years and over has remarried. 

Computations were made showing the cause of injuries by extent 
of disability, but no table is presented. A summary statement, 
however, presents the fact that the number of mechanical injuries 
fell from 13.5 per cent of all injuries in 1921 to 9.95 per cent in 1923. 
This low percentage is explained on the ground that a large propor- 
tion of Government employees are in clerical positions. In the non- 
mechanical accidents the greater number were due to falls of persons, 
2,685; 7 of these resulted in permanent total disabilities and 40 were 
fatal. Handling objects comes next with 2,670 cases, of which 2,599 
caused temporary total, 54 permanent partial, and 3 permanent total 
disabilities, while 14 were fatal. 

Separate calculations were not made-for injuries due to accidents 
and those resulting from occupational diseases. It is estimated, 
however, that the latter cause is responsible for ‘considerably less 
than 1% per cent of the total number of cases during the 74% years 
since che compensation act came into effect.””. The cost is estimated 
not to have exceeded 3 per cent of the benefits paid. 





Maternity Allowances in Australia 


: Ta annual report of the Australian Commissioner of Maternity 


Allowances for the year ending June 30, 1924, contains data 
covering a number of years past, from which the following 
summary is taken: 


MATERNITY CLAIMS PAID AND REJECTED, AMOUNT PAID, AND ADMINISTRA- 
TION COST, 1920 TO 1924 


[Pound at par=$4.8665; exchange rate varies] 























Clai Claims | paid int Cost of 
Year ended June 30 — alms | yale | aAmin- 
paid © | relected |: allow "| istzation 
) RS PRE ee © NRG. ae ae Ee 125, 173 621 | £625,865 £12, 875 
Wo an daboedule ld dad see ndasside eccadsdedetwetsinckslbalst 140, 152 622 | 700, 760 16, 173 
7 NE ee BE ye mee co At: NN ONO TE ee ie AINE. 5 138, 140 520 | 690, 700 15, 441 
re ee ee Lg nas ae cee aae 137, 687 421 688, 435 16, 008 
Be te. sot aera HLL TS 7 ESM PFET ES FOSS PR REL CR ee 134, 035 432 | 670,175 14, 770 





The principal cause for which claims were rejected was that the 
children were not viable, 131 being rejected on this ground. Second in 
importance was the failure to claim the allowance within three months 
after the child’s birth, which accounted for 110 rejections. Ninety- 
five refusals were due to the fact that the mothers were Asiatics, 
or aboriginal natives of Australia, Papua, or the islands of the Pacific. 
In 34 cases claims were withdrawn or not completed. The other 
causes were scattering, none accounting for as many as 25 refusals. 
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Old Age and Invalidity Pensions in Australia 
A REPORT? recently issued by the Australian Governiney 































concerning the operation of the act providing pensions {y 

aged persons and invalids shows that on June 30, 1924, ty 

number receiving such pensions was 155,671, divided as to sex an( 
pension as follows: 

Men Women Total 


Old age pension__.-__._......-.--- 45,117 67,937 113,054 
Invalidity pensions___.-....-..-...- 19,391 23,226 42,617 


thee tye Santana agngh een arpa hor 64,508 91,163 155, 671 


The number of new pensions granted during the year was 21,623, 
of which 15,550 went to aged, and 6,073 to invalid pensioner, 
The total amount paid during the year in pensions, including amount; 
paid to benevolent asylums and hospitals for maintenance of per. 
sioners, was £6,523,881,? and the cost of administration was £92, 3(i(, 
or approximately 1.4 per cent of the total cost of the pension scheme, 
The maximum pension permissible under the act is £45 10s.° pe 
annum, and at the date of the report 80.2 per cent of the aged and 
90.7 per cent of the invalid pensioners were in receipt of this maxi. 
mum. in this respect the various States differed, Victoria showing 
the largest percentage—83.1 per cent—-of those receiving the maxi- 
mum old-age pension, while New South Wales had the largest pro- 
portion—92.6 per cent—of those receiving the maximum allowance 
for invalidity. 

The annual liability of the Commonwealth for these pensions was 
on June 30, 1924, £6,862,138. At that date, for every 10,000 of 
the population there were 197 aged and 74 invalid pensioners. 








—_~s 
— _ 


Operations Under Danish Invalidity Insurance Law ‘ 


HE Danish Invalidity Insurance Fund was created under an 

& act of May 6, 1921, and began operations October 1, 1921. 
On January 1, 1923, persons insured under the various provi- 

sions of the act numbered 1,298,100. The membership of the sick 
funds * at this time was 1,342,000. From the time the fund started 
operations up to June 1, 1923, 17,600 appueacons for invalidity 
pensions were made, about 14,700 of which were turned over to thi 
invalidity insurance court. At the beginning of 1923 about 3,700 
persons were receiving invalidity pensions. ae October 1, 1921, 
to December 31, 1922, the fund received 7,603,100 kroner ° in pre- 
rch and the employers’ contributions amounted to 179,100 
oner. 


1 Australia. ‘Treasurer’s Department. Pensions Office. Invalid and old-age pensions. Statement for 
the 12 months ended June 30, i924. Melbourne, 1924. 10 pp. 

? Pound af par = $4.8665; ex rate varies. 

eo ing at par= 24 3 cents; ex erate ngs Ar Perera Tinaensier 

a arefrom Dansk _Arbejdsgiveren, Sept. * enmark mri 

ministeriet Tavaligetorsixtingsretion, Beretning or aaret, 1923, Copenhagen, 1924. 

macereenth dunaraneeal , but all members of sick funds must apply for invalidity insurance. 

* Krone at par= 26.8 cents; exchange rate varies. 
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During the same period 3,345,300 kroner were expended for 

nvalidity pensions and 380,300 kroner were refunded. to sick funds. 
\t the beginning of 1923 the invalidity insurance fund had on hand 
} 982,100 kroner. 
‘In 1923 the invalidity insurance court which was created under 
he invalidity insurance act of May 6, 1921,7 handed down decisions 
| 5,600 eases, in 1,059 or. 18.9 per cent of which it was held that 
here was no invalidity, in 862 or 15.4 per cent awards were made 
or temporary invalidity pensions, and in 3,679 or 65.7 per cent for 
permanent invalidity pensions. 

The report states that 15.9 per cent of the claims for invalidity 
nensions, during the period 1921 to 1923, were on account of tuber- 
ulosis, 12.3 per cent on account of brain and nervous disorders, and 
10.9 per cent on account of chronic poisoning, including inflammatory 
rheumatism. 





7See MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW for January, 1922, pp. 198, 199. 





























LABOR LAWS AND COURT DECISIONS E 
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Labor Legislation of 1924 ee 
: 
By Linpuey D. Ciark, or tHE U.S. Bureau or Lasor Sratisrics he J 
a 
HE labor laws of the United States, as published by the United J cities 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics, appear in special bulletins, ouisia 
A consolidation of the last re basie compilation (Bulletin Hf over 
No. 148) appearing in 1914 and subsequent annual bulletins has J The | 
been prepared and will be available at an early date. This bulletin JBwring 






will include the labor legislation of 1924, so that the present statement JjPersons 
is but a summary outline of the enactments of the various legislatures Jamin 
in session during that year. um & 
There were 11 regular,sessions of State legislatures, besides ¢ {i a b 
meeting in extra session, and the Federal mip No laws have ijegistrs 
been reported from Rhode Island, on account of the legislative dead- 96 yea 
lock in that State, while three of the States having extra sessions Jjered v 
enacted no legislation; all of the other jurisdictions furnished material FRegiste 
falling within the definition of labor laws. ithin 
The acts are for the most part amendatory, though a few States 
adopted laws of a given type for the first time. Thus Virginia : 
enacted its first public employment agency law; Georgia adopted a pat 


provision requiring locomotive doors to be provided with automatic v 
opPRIRG devices; and Maryland took note of the movement in favor mor 
of the vocational rehabilitation of injured workers. Congress took 


action looking to an amendment to the Constitution relative to 
child labor. Georgia abrogated one of the few laws forbidding the 
giving of tips to employees. Considerable activity was shown in 
regard to the revision of mechanics’ lien laws and the establishment 
of cooperative’ associations, with attention also to the subject of 
credit unions.‘ Provision for the employment of convicts also re- 
ceived a relatively large amount of attention. 


Contract of Employment 


"THE Mississippi law relative to enticing employees (sec. 1146, 
Code) was amended by inserting a provision requiring the 
written and signed consent of an employer to waive his contract 
before new employment, can be entered upon; the statute is made JR (h. 
also to apply to minors under any contract made by a parent or 
guardian (ch. 160). In Virginia (ch. 408) the react ihe refusal to 
perform a contract for farm labor where advances have been made, 
unless the advance is refunded, is made larceny; prosecution must 
be brought within 60 days. 
The United States Congress continued its prohibition against the 
use of stop watches and the bonus system in the Navy Department 
(ch. 203) and in the War Department (ch. 291) appropriation bills. 


















1 Recent legislation in the cooperative field was reviewed in an article in the February, 1925, issue of the 
MonrTHLY LABOR REVIEW, pp. 192-201. 
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Examination and Licensing of Workmen 


E New York law as to chauffeurs is amended (ch, 360), the 
requirements name that applicants must be 18 years of age, 

)d licenses must be held by all chauffeurs or operators of cars. 
camination is required unless an inspector decides it is unnecessary, 
nd persons from outside the State are required to secure a State 

ense after 30 days. 

The Kentucky law as to the examination of plumbers is extended 
» cities of the second class as well as of the first (ch. 90), while in 
ouisiana (No. 248) provision is made for examining boards in cities 
f over 10,000 inhabitants. 

The Louisiana Legislature entered a new field in its provisions re- 
uring the examination and licensing of “cosmetic therapists.’’ 
orsons engaging in beauty culture and hairdressing must pass an 
xamination after an approved course in cosmetic therapy. A mini- 
um age of 18 years is prescribed, with at least one year’s schooling 
{ a high-school character. .The fee for examination is $10, for 
gistration $5, and for annual renewals $1. Apprentices must be 
6 years of age, with the education prescribed, and must have en- 
ered upon a course of cosmetic therapy before they are permitted to 
gister. Physicians, surgeons, trained nurses, and barbers are not 
ithin the law (No. 135). 




















Wages 


DAYMENT.—A Kentucky statute (ch. 71) requires scrip issued 

in pares of wages to be redeemed at face value at least once 
,month. Holders who have given goods or money for such scrip 
may sue for its recovery with 6 per cent interest from the date of 
he purchase. “The statute does not apply where an employer has 
ess than 20 employees. 

Failure to pay wages in accordance with the terms of the Louisiana. 
aw (No. 228, Kets of 1908) is made a penal offense (No. 210), sub- 
jecting the delinquent employer to a fine or imprisonment, instead of 
to a civil suit merely. 

In Massachusetts the law requiring weekly payments of wages 
now applies to musicians and casual workers (except those employed 
by the State or municipalities) in addition to the previously named 
list (ch. 145). 

The Government Printing Office is directed by a Federal act to 
pay printers, pressmen, and bookbinders 90 cents per hour, and 
ey ay from employing more than 200 apprentices at one time 
(ch. 354). 

Not directly a wage law, but at least relating to the subject, was an 
act of the Georgia’ Legislator of 1918 (p. 273) which forbade the 
giving or receiving of tips. This statute was repealed in 1924, no 
other law being enacted in its place (p. 202). ‘3 

Mechanics’ liens.—Practically all the legislation in this field is 
amendatory or supplemental, a law of Louisiana (No. 203) providing 
for a lien on the amount payable to contractors for public roads or 
other public works to secure payment for food furnished for such 
contractors’ work stock. Another act (No. 5) enlarges the rights of: 
repairmen, -etc., doing work on automobiles, but this claim is not, 
elective as against. a vendor’s or purchaser’s right if such party is 
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without notice ofthe lien. A-third statute: (No. 230) amends 4 
law as to the liability of owners where they have failed to proyij 
sufficient bond to proteet subcontractors, repairmen, materia! mojmmell fac 
etc., on building contraets. prov 

The Kentucky Legislature enacted a new law prescribing subjiiiis be | 
matter, procedure, ete., to secure laborers and material men rendslmsines- 
ing service in connection with oil and gas wells and the obtaining is Leg 
other minerals (ch. 69). * BB of th 
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Laws of Maryland (ch. 417) and New Jersey (ch. 201) amoyfiiiis fork 
statutes relative to liens on motor vehicles to secure payment {mended 
repair, storage, ete. ne ma 

Three acts of the Virginia Legislature relate to as many phases qammailro 
the lien law of the State. The first (ch. 282) describes the methpfiim lo 
of securing liens and their rank where the owner of the properiiiet a! 
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worked upon owns less than a fee simple estate therein; while thy 
second (ch. 413) relates to a somewhat similar status of person 
property, i, @., where repairs are made at the request of a personjy 
egal possession and entitled to the use of such property; the repai 
must be such as are necessary to its use, and the lien will not attad 
for an amount in excess of $25. The third statute (ch. 435) adds 
new section to the law, establishing the liability of an owner ¢ 
general contractor to subcontractors, laborers, or material men fj 
any building or structure on the property of the owner. 

Garnishments.—The amount of wages subject to levy in cases ¢ 
garnishment is limited to 10 per cent by a New Jersey law (ch. 204) 
unless the annual income of the wage earner exceeds $1,000, wha 
the judge may order a larger percentage. 

Sale of stock.—Not properly a wage law, but falling under no othe 
classification, is an act of the Massachusetts Tepalatgs (ch. 17) 
authorizing gas and electric companies to sell stock to their emploves 
under similar conditions to those prescribed in the General Law 
(ch. 164, sec. 19) in the case of other corporations. 


Hours of Labor 


HE only act coming under this head is one of the Massachusetis 
Legislature (ch. 237), which amends the existing eight-houw 
law applicable to public works so as to permit contractors on public 


highways to work more than _ hours per day if in the opinion 
of the commissioner of labor and industries public necessity require 


such action. 
Legal Holidays 


KEN TUCKY (ch. 127) and Mississippi (ch. 343) joined. the cor- 

siderable number of States maki ovember 11 a legal holiday, 
to be known as “ Armistice day”’; the latter State also recognized the 
birthday of General Lee January 19) by the same act. 


Hygiene and Safety 


FA4 OTORIES.—The Mississippi fo ore (ch, 283, sec. 305) 
embodied in its School e thé requirement that doors of 
factories, etc., should open outwardly. In New York (ch. 466), 
restaurants are added to the list of places subject to the sanitary 
requirements of the labor law.’ The provision of the Virginia Code 
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ive to toilets in factories, etc., makes the requirement obligatory 
n all establishments having five or more employees instead of 
1] factories as heretofore (ch. 432). 
provision of the Massachusetts law directing that fusible safety 
ss be provided in steam boilers was repealed (ch. 461). 
Vines. —A single statute under this head was enacted by the Vir- 
3 Legislature (ch. 476). It amends several sections of the mining 
of the State relating to the employment of engineers, ventilation, 
; forbidden, preparation and rin of shots, ete. The law is 
nded to other than coal mines as far as anes, and no new 
ye may be opened without prior notice to the department of mines. 
pailroads.——Congress amended the law relating to the inspection of 
m locomotives, changing the phrasing as to definition, excluding 
et and interurban railways unless parts of an interstate system. 
iers may not use or permit to be used on their lines any locomotive 
ich is not in proper condition and safe to operate in the service to 
ichit is put. The salary of the chief inspector is made $6,000, an 
ease of $1,000, while the assistant chief received a like increase 
$5,000; inspectors receive $3,600 in lieu of $3,000, as formerly 
, 855). 
ollowing the example of several other States in recent years, the 
vislature of Georgia (p. 173) enacted a requirement that steam 
motives be equipped with automatic fire doors which the firemen 
y operate by means of a push button. The law of Iowa relative 
electric transmission lines was amended in a number of its pro- 
ons (ch. 13), that as to the height of wires over tracks requiring 
it at least 22 feet be allowed above top of rails. The board of 
road commissioners is charged with the enforcement of the act. 
mployees on buildings.—The Louisiana statute with regard to 
rotection of employees on buildings was amended in various 
ails, the most important being the requirement that all openin 
tin floors, etc., should be railed. The statute is made applicable 
cities of 15,000 and upward instead of 30,000, as formerly a o. 25). 
cam vessels.—The subject of apascr sons, examination, and the 
pointment of chief and special inspectors of steam vessels was 






































utute of 1919, chapter 233. 
Employment of Children 


E law of Mississippi was amended (ch. 314) so as to prohibit the 
employment of both boys and girls under 14 years of in 
ills, canneries (except fruit and vegetable canneries), workshops, 
tories, and manufacturing establishments~ The former law read: 
Boys under 12 and girls under 14.” The eight-hour day also ap- 
és to children of both sexes under 16 instead of to girls under 16 
nd bors under 14. An affidavit as to-age and schooling is required 
r children under 16. Sheriffs are charged with the enforcement 
the law, and local health officers must inspect places of ro ee 
ent with reference to health, sanitation, ete. In New York (eh. 
5) the employment of males under 18 is forbidden between 12 mid- 
ght and 6 a. m. instead of 4 a.m. as previously. Thehours oflabor 
males between 16 and 18 are fixed at nine per day for six days per. 
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ed upon by the Legislature of New Jersey (ch. 83), amending its 


eek, though the time may be extended on one day of each week in. 
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order to shorten the time on another day or days. The time fim As be 
December 18 to 24 is excluded, and two additional days in the ylmentiot 
for stock taking are also exempt. "Big: 
The law of North Carolina is amended by making employndimsed © 
under 14 unlawful in mills, factories, canneries, workshops, or inallihow? 
facturing establishments; also, except as the welfare commis, 
may prescribe, in laundries, bakeries, mercantile establishne 
offices, hotels, and at street trades, etc. The commission also | 


authority to regulate the employment of any child under 16 in cq RON 
where there are symptoms of disease or where the employng Ay 
er to be injurious to the child’s health as determined by a phygame clu 
cal examination, where the surroundings are injurious to mong? = 
or dangerous employment hazards are present. The provision PPO" 
certificates of age is compulsory instead of permissive for childqme™P° 
under 16. All enforcement officers are required to report to the yqqmeP®=! 
fare commission (ch. 74, extra sess.). mac 


The New York statute as to continuation schools for employqmmeDt, 
children applies only where there are 200 or more minors in a city @™@ 1" 
district between 14 and 18 years of age not in regular attendance 10 
full-time day schools; the law formerly read “(20 or more.’ [gm es® 
ployers may maintain approved bebo in their establishments (q' | 
the benefit of the children employed by them. Boards of educatig™mo thé 
may employ one or more teachers for vocational guidance in connegme*®™ 
tion with such schools (ch. 524). com 

Congress adopted a resolution proposing an amendment to tgpclo! 
Constitution giving the Federal Government power to regulate tygge!™” 
employment of children under 18 years of age. Action on thie pn pdus 
posed amendment was taken in Georgia (p. 827), where the prop: 
was rejected; andin Massachusetts (ch. 509) where a referendum wi 
provided for, ‘‘for the purpose of ascertaining the opinion of the peop 
of the Commonwealth.’’! 


Employment Offices 


HE State of Virginia is for the first time given authority to estal 
lish free public employment offices under the direction of th 
commissioner of labor at places in his opinion advisable (ch. 41(\Mforel 
He is to study the subject of unemployment and is to make provisiogiciari 
for vocational guidance training as a cooperative activity with munigifover 
ipal or school corporations, and may also cooperate with | cderjjatte 
agencies. he. 
Congress appropriated $206,284 to be used by the Department dof si 
Labor, to encourage and foster employment, give information @m 5S 
opportunities, etc. (ch. 204). __ Bisey 
mployment activities were the subject of another law of Virginjjjmu 


(ch. 452), which amended the proniqone of the tax bill of the Statdlin firs' 


OR« 


beca’ 
aril; 
or t 
ch. 


with regard to labor agents. igrant agents—i. e., agents securing tow 
the services of laborers to go outside the State—are required to pay qi vid 
fee of $5,000 per annum for each city or county in which business ij oth 
transacted. Fipe of $5,000 or imprisonment, or both, are penalti 

provided. 


ee 





T 


dis 


1 The result of this referendum was unfavorable to the adoption of the amendment. ‘The action is purey 
advisory and is not binding upon the legislature. 
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ef As bearing upon the question of employment or unemployment, 
¢ ymention may be made of the enactment by Congress of a restrictive 

‘BBimigration law, which prescribes quotas for the various countries 
sed on the number of nationals of each in the United States as 
own by the Census of 1890 (ch. 190). 


Bureaus of Labor 


DROVISION. was made for the reorganization of the Bureau of 
Agriculture, Labor, and Statistics of the State of Kentucky, 
ye chief labor inspector being provided for at $3,000, four deputies 
wo males and two females), at $1,600 each, and a clerk at $1,200. 
ointments are for four-year terms, and the inspectors must pass 
pmpetitive examinations, They are to cooperate with other State 
ppartments but may take no part in industrial disputes. Provision 
made se iy registration of factories and other places of employ- 
pent (ch. . 
In New York (ch. 464) an industrial council was created, consisting 
10 members, 5 of whom represent employees and 5 employers. 
hese members receive $10 per day when serving and are charged 
ith the duty of advising the commissioner on questions submitted 
> them and of cooperating with the civil service commission in the 
amination of eligibles for special business; they may also make 
commendations on iniaotital matters of their own volition. This 
ction is the restoration of an agency that was created in 1915 but 
liminated in 1921. In Virginia (ch. 23) the bureau of labor and 
ndustrial statistics is now the bureau of labor and industry. 





















Retirement of Employees 


DROVISIONS for the retirement of employees in the public service 

receive notice, not because of their industrial bearing, but 
because they correspond to a similar procedure engaged in volun- 
arily by many corporations and private employers. The legislation 
or the year was amendatory with the exception of a Federal statute 
ch. 182) which Bevvages or the retirement of employees in the 
oreign service. Contributions are made by the prospective benefi- 
iaries, the rate being 5 per cent of the annual salary, no amount 
over: $9,000 being considered; retirement is to be available at 65 
after 15 years of service. The maximum allowance is 60 per cent of 
iy average annual salary for the last 10 years after 30 or more years 
of service. 

States amending their laws are Massachusetts (ch. 264), New Jer- 
sey (chs. 170, 261), the latter gaan J the system to county and 
municipal employees, and New York (chs. 48, 618, 619, 620). The 
first-named New York statute permits employees of counties, cities, 
towns, and villages to become members of the State system and pro- 
vides for the merging of local systems into the State fund. The 
other changes are of minor importance. — 


Accidents 
‘THE law of New Jersey as to the reporting of accidents is amended 


' (ch. 187) by requiring also reports of compensable occupational 
diseases, the list being that designated by chapter 124, Acts of 1924. 
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Insured employers must make reports aceording to the terns, 
thew policies, but uninsured employers must report all cases wh, 
any disability exceeds the waiting time (10 days) under the oy, 
pensation act. 

The remaining laws under this head treat of the subject of ingy 
ance. A New Jersey statute (ch. 70) authorizes the eens bod 
in any municipality to deduct the cost.of premiums for group ing 
ance from the wages of the employees if the employees individual 
sign a petition to that effect. Another act of the same legis|aty 
(ch. 153) provides that the bankruptcy of the person imsured s)q 
not relieve an insurance carrier from liability to an injured employy 
of such person during the life of the policy. 

In New York (ch. 548) new sections are added to the insurang 
law of the State, authorizing mutual benefit imsurance schemes ¢ 
be organized in any establishment or organization having 3,()00 
more employees if at least 500 such employees join the associatioy 
the employer to pay at least 20 per cent of the total benefits. Th 
policies may cover sickness, disability, and death, benefits for deat} 
to be at least $500. Payments are to be based on the National 
Fraternal Congress table of mortality. Benefits are to be exempt 
from all process. Another act of the same legislature (eh. 549 
brings units of the National Guard within the provisions of the lay 
governing group insurance as provided by chapter 192, acts of 1918, 


Vocational Rehabilitation and Education 


ONGRESS extended the benefits of the laws providing for vocs- 
tional rehabilitation and vocational education to the Ter: 
tory of Hawaii (ch. 46), and also amended the act of June 2, 1920, 
relative to vocational rehabilitation in respect of its provisions as t 
mag gee by the different States and conditions to be niet by 
them (ch. 265). 
Mississippi incorporated in its new school code (ch. 283) existing 
ovisions as to vocational education in cooperation with the Feder: 
overnment (secs. 146-155), and also as to vocational rehabilitation 
(secs. 156-160). Maryland is one of a small group of States not 
cooperating with the Federal Government in the matter of vocational 
rehabilitation, nor has it any system of its own. At its recent session 
the legislature provided by beat resolution (No. 27) for the appoint- 
ment of a commission by the governor to investigate the conditions 
of persons disabled by industrial accidents, disease, or wounds, and 
to make recommendations by June 1, 1926, as to the desirability of 
State aid to improve their physical or mental condition. 


Industrial Police 


THE law of New York as to railroad police was broadened (ch. 668) 
by authorizing the superimtendent of State police to appoint 

any person, on the application of the officials of .a railroad, as special 
police, instead of making only conductors and brakemen eligible to 
such appointment. Persons so appointed must assent thereto, pro- 
cure a license, and wear a badge when on duty. Minor amendments 
eo the or police law of the Commonwealth were also made (chs. 227, 
9, 426). 
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The Virginia law as to industrial police was amended (ch. 480) by 
iting the term of such officials to one year without a new appoint- 
nt. Appointees must be Gaeeive voters of the State and actual 
idents of the county in which appointed, and must give bond in 
» amount of $1,000 instead of $500 as formerly. 


Cooperative Associations 


AWS in this field were enacted by Mississippi (ch. 275), according 
to cooperative marketing associations the power of replevin; 
ow Jersey (ch, 12), a new law relative to the formation of cooper- 
ive associations for marketing, etc., farm products, prior legislation 
ing repealed by another act (ch. 54), existing associations to come 
der the terms of the new statute; New York (ch. 616), authorizing 
en or more persons to form nonprofit corporations for the market- 
¢ of farm products; and South Carolina (No. 644) and Virginia 
h. 34) providing that contracts and agreements of cooperative 
sociations with individual producers shall be registered in a special 
pok of record to be kept by a court official of the county. 
Under this head may be mentioned laws creating credit unions 
nd regulating their operations. In Louisiana (No. 40) seven or 
ore persons having a common bond of occupation, association, or res- 
ence in a well-defined nelgnbar ines or community may incorporate 
nder terms a proved by the State bank commissioner. A Missis- 
ppi statute ec . 177) imposes similar conditions; while other laws 
the latter State are directed chiefly at the organization of associ- 
tions to secure capital or credit for farmers. One act (ch. 271) 
uthorizes the organization of such associations either with or with- 
ui capital stock, while a second statute (ch. 272) contemplates 
ppital stock in an amount not less than $10,000, the purpose of the 
iter being to secure credit at Federal intermediate credit banks. 
More directly industrial in its outlook than the foregoing is a 
lew Jersey law (ch. 48) which: authorizes the formation of credit 
‘Minions, the membership of which is to be restricted exclusively to 
he employees of a common employer. 


Civil Rights of Employees 


DROVISIONS for voting by persons who are necessarily absent 

from the voting precinet at election time are only partly indus- 
rial in their effect, but seem to have originated chiefly for the benefit 
f workers, especially on railroads. Many States have laws of this 
ype, Georgia enacting its first law of the kind (p. 186), which author- 
es absent voters within or without the State to vote at any general 
lection by eonforming to prescribed requirements. 

In South Carolina (No. 540) persons detained from the polls at 
rimary elections on account of business or sickness may vote by 
nail; no provision exists in this State for absent voters at the time 
of general elections: In Virginia amendments were made to the 
existing law of the State (chs. 420, 425). 
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The only other law under this head is one of Massachusetts ( 
455, sec. 70), which is merely a reenactment in its new code relat 
to the State militia of existing provisions of law penalizing any hind, 
ing of the employment of members of the National Guard on aceoy 
of such membership. 
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Convict Labor 


N GEORGIA (p. 119) the State highway department is authorizefiive p 
to apply to the prison commission for the quota of convicts ajlmonstr 
portioned to any county, not working as convicts on the public roa(dmmines, 
such convicts to be worked if niedible within the senatorial distrciiiions, 
to which the county belongs. A New York statute (ch. 601) creatafiiioricu 
a superintendent of prison industries to have general supervisiggimor the 
of aif Shdtstries in the prisons of the State. The ‘‘State use” syiimoun 
tem is to be carried out, industries are to be classified, and earning 
allowed to convicts. ’ 
The employment of Federal prisoners detained in local prisons j 
to be under the same rules as that of State prisoners under a Sout} 
Carolina statute (No. 552), provided authority is granted by (um 
ess. 

The Virginia Legislature amended its law in two respects, chapte 
43 providing for the employment of convicts, as far as practicable 
on the State highway system and in the production of road material 
at rock quarries and gravel pits, surplus products to be sold to the 
counties at cost. while the second act (ch. 88) provides for the employ. 
ment of all convicts not available for the road force on account of 
health or character, on farms, at lime-grinding plants, at quarri« 
or in making articles for State use, any surplus products to be dis 
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posed of to the municipalities and counties of the State and to Fe © 
eral, State, and local public agencies within or without the State. the 
An act of Congress (ch. 17) authorizes the Attorney General tofis p 
establish and operate a factory or factories at Leavenworth prisonfieart 
to make shoes, brooms, and brushes for the departments of the United pay 
States-Government, the same to be sold only to the United States i iror 
Convicts so employed are to receive certain wage allowances. tion 
wor 

call 
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Labor Legislation of Argentina ' cor 
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By Erne, Yous Larson, or tae U. 8. Burnau or Lasor Sratistics wh 
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Workmen’s Compensation Law On 


the workmen’s compensation law of Argentina (No. {688) 
which was enacted on October 11, 1915, and of the decree 
regulating the said law, promulgated on January 14, 1916. 


A SUMMARY is made in this study of the principal features of 








1 This is the second of a series of articles to be published in the MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW on labor legis- 
lation in South American countries, the previous one having been published en pension and home work 
laws in Argentina in the November, 1924, issue, pp. 215 to 219. 
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| Employments Covered 


‘ty The law covers employees and workmen, whose annual earnings 
deg) not exceed 3,000 pesos,? employed on work in mines, quarries, 
“UWEctcries, workshops, and industrial establishments in general in 
hich any mechanical power is used; in establishments manufactur- 
yg or using explosive or inflammable substances and electricity; 
;, industries and enterprises scheduled as a by the execu- 
ive power at least 30 days previous to the date of the accident; 
onstruction work, conservation, and repair of buildings, railway 
ines, ports, docks, canals, and similar work; transportation opera- 
jons, including the loading and unloading of ships, etc. ; forestry and 
wricultural occupations involving transportation of the products 
yr the use of mechanical power; and the placing, repairing, and dis- 
mounting of telephone and telegraph installations or lightning con- 
uctors. 


Injuries Covered 


Compensation must be paid for all industrial accidents whether 
sising out of and in the course of the employment or on account of 
ome unexpected event or force majeure peculiar to the work. The 
liability of the employer for this compensation exists even when the 
labor contract is made through a contractor, except in the case of 
forestry or agricultural undertakings when machinery driven by 
mechanical power is used, in which case the contractor is exclusively 
and directly liable for damages caused by his own machinery. 
Injuries are not compensable when they are due to force majeure 
not connected with the work or to the employee’s willful misconduct, 
or gross negligence. 

Certain occupational diseases are also compensable in cases where 
the disease was contracted while carrying on the work, or where it 
is proved to have originated from work carried on by the wage 
earner during the year previous to his disability. Benefits are not 

ayable, however, if it is proved that the workman was suffering 
rom the disease before entering the employment. The compensa- 
tion must be claimed from the last employer for whom the man 
worked during the year referred to, on the. kind of work which 
caused the disease, unless it is proved that the same was contracted 
while in the service of other employers, in which case the latter 
shall be liable. If the disease, owing to its nature, could have been 
contracted gradually, the other employers in whose service the 
worker had been employed during the last year on the kind of work 
which caused the disease are liable to the last employer for a pro- 
portionate share of the compensation, to be fixed by arbitrators if 
there is any "a 5 « pine concerning it. 

The compensable occupational diseases specified in the regulative 
decree are as follows: Pneumoconiosis, miners’ phthisis, siderosis, 
pulmonary irritation due to tobacco dust, anthrax, dermatosis, and 
ankylostomiasis (miners’ anemia), poisoning pepeas by lead, mer- 
a= phosphorus, copper, arsenic, carbon disulphide, or the hydro- 
carbon compounds of benzine, petroleum, alcohol, tar, etc., and 
inflammation of the eyes due to ammonia vapors. 


0 
L 





* Argentine peso at par=96.48 cents; exchange rate varies. 
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Waiting Period 
A waiting period of six working-days is provided for. 


Compensation Benefits 


Death.—In fatal cases the employer must pay to the family of the 
deceased compensation equal to the total wages for the last 1 999 
days worked by the employee, but not to exceed 6,000 pesos. [f the 
deceased employee had worked less than 1,000 days, the compengg. 
tion is determined by multiplying by 1,000 the average daily wag, i’ 
during his period of ge ae by the said employer. Tho en.i 

loyer must also defray the burial expenses, not to exceed 100 pesos, 
or the purposes of this law the deceased employee’s “family” jp. 
cludes the surviving spouse and the minor children; also his ascendants 
brothers, sisters, and grandchildren under 16 years of age, if they 
were dependent upon him at the time of the accident. 

Permanent total disability.—The law provides that an employee 
who is permanently and totally disabled shall receive compensation 
equivalent to the wages received during the last 1,000 days he worked, 
up to a maximum of 6,000 pesos. Permanent total disability is 
defined as that which incapacitates the worker for the performance 
of any work, such as the total or partial loss of the upper or lower 
extremities or of one hand and one foot, the loss of both eyes or the 
loss of one eye with an impairment of vision in the other, incurable 
mental derangement, inguinal or crural hernia, a functional lesion 
of the locomotive nervous apparatus, or functional or organic lesions 
of the brain and of the apparatus of circulation and respiration 
brought about directly b the accident and regarded as incurable. 

Permanent partial disability—In cases of permanent partial diss- 
bility the employee receives an amount equal to 1,000 times the 
wage loss due to the accident. Permanent partial disability is 
defined by the regulative decree as that which incapacitates the 
employee for the performance of the work which he was doing at 
the time of the accident, such as the total loss of either of the upper 
or lower extremities or of the essential parts thereof, or the loss of all 
the fingers of either hand or of the second and third phalanges and 
the thumb of the right hand. ‘The decree contains also a specific 
schedule of injuries showing the percentage of reduction in the daily 
wage to be considered as having resulted from each injury. 

artial disability is regarded as total disability when an employee 
suffers, as the result of an industrial accident, two injuries which 
together cause (1) a 50 per cent reduction in his working capacity; 
or (2) if the employee is over 50 years of age, a 42 per cent reduction 
in working capacity; or (3) if the employee is over 60 years of age, 
a 36 per cent reduction. In the ease of woman employees the per- 
centages are 2 per cent less than the above. 

Temporary disability.—F or temporary disability the benefit equals 
half the employee’s average daily wages, computed on the basis of 
earnings during the past year, from the day of the accident to the 
day on which he is able to return to work. If the disability lasts 
more than a year the een is entitled to permanent disability 
benefits from the date of the accident. 

A worker temporarily disabled an industrial accident forfeits 
his right to receive compensation if he leaves the country. 
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Medical benefit—In addition to the compensation benefits de- 
bed above, the employer is required to furnish medical and 
»zmaceutical attention, for an employee who has suffered from 
, industrial aceident, until he is able to resume work or is declared 
be permanently disabled. 
the If the mers Sp selects the physician to eare for the injured em- 
00 pvee, he Shall notify the National Labor Department within 48 
the yrs, Stating the physician’s name and address. If the employer 
‘St Bos not select one, it will be understood that the physician attending 
‘2ge MM. injured employee is acting for the employer. 


*808, Security of Payments 


‘ots, ff Employers are allowed to insure their risks in insurance companies, 
hey fovided the policy is no less than the compensation benefit to which 
pe employee is entitled under the law. In case of an accident the 
vee Mmployer, insurance company, or employers’ insurance association 
tion a be considered as having fulfilled their obligations only when 
‘ed, hey deposit, in the name of the injured employee or his dependents, 
he amount of the compensation with a special division of the national 
perannuation and pensions fund. ‘This sum is to be invested in 
hovernment bonds and the income therefrom paid monthly to the 
terested parties. The employer or insurer must alse deposit m 
he guaranty fund of the said department the following: (1) Death 
enefits im cases where no heirs survive; (2) compensation benefits 
longing to foreigners who leave the country; and (3) fines imposed 
yr nonfulfillment ef this law. ‘This fund is to be used exclusively 
or covering the expenses of the accident division and paying com- 
re yenefits left unpaid on account of the insolvency of 
mployers. 
ependents of foreign workmen shall recerve compensation if they 
re residing in Argentina at the time the accident occurs and if 
nternational agreements or treaties have been established between 
e countries concerned.® 
Compensation benefits are not subject to attachment and may not 
be transferred, renounced, or diminished by any agreement. 
Any agreement made for the purpose of evading liability for 
ndustrial accidents shall be absolutely null and void. Agreements 
nade by the injured worker or his dependents with intermediaries, 
ho, in return for advanced remuneration, assure them of the enjoy- 
nent of the rights accorded by this law, are also null and void. 
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Administration and Procedure 


- [% Intheeapital and im the national territories, the judge of the distriet 
n which the accident occurred or im which the defendant resides shall 
be competent. to hear in summary proceedings any action brought 
or the recovery of compensation. 














‘Identical eonventions have been signed between drpeniin and Spain (Nov. 27, 1919). and Italy (Mar. 

4}, 1920) providing for the reciprocal treatment of their nationals 9s ah compensation for industri 

ceidents: suffered by workers resident in the contracting countries. T eements provide that the 

heirs as. Well. as the workers. in the territory of baa arred coun shall have the same right to com- 
even 











Shoreland coca nase paseo niceties wake the re see 
‘irs hav re the n , a one e 
countries as a consequence of an industrial accident, if eirs reside in the other contracting country they 






have the right to reeeive the corresponding compensation. 
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The employee may choose between bringing a special actigy 
workmen’s compensation and ordinary action under the commoy 
for tort or negligence of the employer. However, the two acti 
are mutually exclusive, and the initiation of one amounts to , 
nunciation of all rights which might be claimed under the jj 
In addition to the nght of action against the employer, the injuy 
employee or his representatives retain the right Ad action agai 
any third party responsible for the accident; this latter action » 
be series tr by the employer at his own expense and in the nan, 
the worker or his heirs, if. they do not initiate the same within gs 
days after the accident. 

he injured worker or his dependents shall have the right of 
ceeding in forma pauperis in the case of legal proceedings to obj 
compensation. 

In case of accidents incurred in the service of the National Goya 
ment, legal proceedings may be brought without previous cli 
being made through administrative channels. 


qui 


an 


Accident Reporting 


' Employers are required to report industrial accidents and ocq 
pational diseases within 24 hours, under a penalty of from 50 to || 
pesos. The injured employee or his dependents shall also info 
the nearest competent authority of the accident within 30 day 
under penalty of a reduction of 25 per cent in benefits, except 
case of force majeure. The public authority thus notified n 
inform the employer and the Sana office of the National Dep: 
ment of Labor. is reporting the accident the following items : 
to be included: The name, nationality, age, wage, occupation, a 
status of the injured employee, the time and place of the accida 
and the apparent cause thevend. 


Time for Claim 












CompenSation claims must be made within one year after the dai 
of the accident. 


Hygiene and Safety 


Specific rules and regulations concerning hygiene and sa(fety i 
the establishments covered by this law are given in considerabl 
detail, providing, among other things, for the maintenance of sill 
tary conditions in establishments covered by the law; the provisi0 
of an adequate supply of filtered drinking water for employe 
proper hehting high does not ‘impair the vision,” and the cove 
ing of all lamps and the avoidance of use of alcohol or mineral 0 
in establishments using inflammable materials; and the provisi 
of an adequate number of toilets, with separate toilets for each sa 

Ventilation and air space.—If gases, vapors, dust, and other 
purities are generated in the course of the work in quantities tent 
ing to injure the health of the employees, proper devices to remo 
such impurities are to be provided. The pulverization of irritatim 
and poisonous materials shall be done only in a closed apparels 
In establishments in which windows have to remain closed dur 
working hours, at least 40 cubic meters of pure air per employe 
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‘Hon Ml per hour must be provided. Establishments which do not employ 
on ™ , larger number of persons than is consistent with the capacity and 
’ Acti quantity of respirable air are to provide 10 cubic meters of air for 
‘0 alM@ each employee. There shall be posted in all factories, workshops, 
© Oth and other industrial establishments a notice specifying the maxi- 
 10)wWil mum number of persons who may be employed therein. 

{gail §= Safety measures.—In rooms in which there are machines run by 
‘Ol Ml mechanical power, notices are to be posted to mark the dangerous 
“amei™ places. All-elevators, cranes, hydraulic rollers, and balance beams 
‘N cig attached directly to a motor, as well as all dangerous parts of 
machinery, transmission apparatus, and leather belting, must be 
guarded for the protection of the workers. Boilers used for gener- 
ating steam must be provided with safety valves, manometers 
which indicate the pressure of the steam, and water gauges which 
indicate the height of the water in the boiler. Boilers should be 
inspected and tested at least once every two years in the presence 
of the technical inspector of the department. Each boiler must 
bear a plate stating the maximum amount of pressure it can stand. 
The aisles between the movable parts of two machines are to be at 
least 1 meter, 30 centimeters (4.27 feet) wide and one meter (3.28 
to | feet) between the bases of the machines. Whenever it is possible, 
info machines should have block pulleys to stop them immediately in 
case of accident. All lifts, hoists, and cranes should be strong, and 





ept gm should have inscribed upon them the maximum weight which they 
mig will support. In factories where there are electric machines and 
epajm other installations, all cables, conductors, etc., must. be insulated 
ng «and «the motors guarded, to protect the employees. The electric 
1, ae «storage batteries or transformers must be insulated and accessible 
idem to the operators only. When generators are used in the simulta- 


neous production of light and power in establishments which run at 
night, there shall be a special installation to furnish light in case the 
generator does not function. Where compressed air or gas is used, 
the depositories are to be tested in the same manner as the boilers. 
They are also to be provided with a safety valve and a manometer, 
The law contains detailed regulations for the construction of scaffolds. 


Immigration Law 


HE outstanding features of the Argentine immigration law (No. 
817) and of its regulative decree issued on December 31, 1923, 


are given below. 
Immigrants Excluded 


The following classes of immigrants are prohibited from entering 
the Republic: (1) Those who show symptoms of tuberculosis, 
leprosy, trachoma, or any other chronic disease which reduces their 
earning capacity; (2) persons suffering from a mental disease (in- 
sanity, pobepeility: epilepsy, etc.); (3) immigrants suffering from a 
congenital or accidental organic infirmity, whether total or partial, 
which reduces their earning capacity (blindness, deafness, dumb- 
ness, paralysis, rickets, degeneracy, loss of an arm or leg), or any 
other constitutional defect unfitting them for work; (4) those who 
may be considered ‘vicious or useless immigrants”; (5) persons 
who are likely to become a public charge; (6) children under 15 
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years of age traveling alone, and unaccompanied women traveling 
with children under 15 years of age, unless they hold a special pep. 
mit from the general immigration department (children traye ing 
with their parents must be provided with a birth certificate); (7) 
peuane of over 60 years of age, even though they have previously 
ived in the Republic, unless they have a permit from the gener, 
immigration department; (8) those not having passports, photo. 
graphs, and the visés issued by the Argentine consul located jy 
the country from which they came; (9) persons not having leg,| 
certificates duly countersigned by the said consul showing tha 
they have not been prosecuted for offences in common law or agains; 
public order during the five years preceding their arrival; (10) those 
who enter the country surreptitiously; (11) persons who arrive in 
the Republic with visés for neighboring countries. Any person, 
who, alter a stay in Argentina is refused admission to another 
country; must prove his previous stay and good conduct in the 
Republic before being readmitted thereto. 
he general immigration department is empowered to confine 
passengers to their vessels under the responsibility of the captain, 
if it is considered that their settlement in the country is undesirable 
or that they are suspected persons, until their application for admis- 
sion tc the Argentine has been definitely decided. 
Privileges 
An immigrant giving sufficient proof of his good conduct and fit- 
ness for work shall be entitled to the following privileges, according 
to the provisions of the law: (1) Suitable ard and lodging at the 
expense of the Government for five days after landing, or, m case of 1 
serious illness which kag his leaving at the expiration of this 
period, as long as the illness lasts; (2) in case of an immigrant who has 
contracted with the Government to settle in the colonies, free board 
and lodging until transported to his destination; (3) employment in 
such art, calling, or trade as he may prefer; (4) free transportation 
to such locality m the Republic as he may select for his residence; 
(5) the privilege of importing, free of duty, articles for personal use, 
clothing, furniture, agricultural implements, tools, utensils, ctc. 
The preceding benefits shall be extended as far as possible to the 
wives and children of the immigrants if they are adults and can prove 
their good conduct. and aptitude for industry by a certificate issued 
by the consul or immigration agent in the country of departure. 
Persons who are eligible to receive these so ma ut who do not 
care to take advantage of them shall notify the captain of the vessel 
when they start out. Suitable housing facilities for the temporary 
accommodation of the immigrants must be provided im Buenos 
Aires, Rosario, and m other cities where the number of immigrants 
makes this necessary. In those cities where there are no immigrant 
lodging houses the immigration commissions shall see that tlie 
immigrants are boarded and ledged in public hotels or m other suit- 
able establishments. 


Regulations for Vessels Transporting Immigrants 


The law gives in considerable detail specific rules and regulations 
which must be observed by vessels carrying at least 40 second or third 
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‘ling HBijss passengers from foreign ports. Such’ vessels may not carry 
cr. More than one passenger to each two tons register, must be properly 
‘ling Hi ntilated, be provided with a kitchen, pump, and other necessities 
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or the hygiene, safety, and comfort of the passengers; and equipped 
ith lifeboats and life preservers in proportion to the number of 
nassengers carried. The law specifies the exact amount of space 
rhich each passenger is to have (determined by the space between 
jocks), and the dimensions of the passengers’ beds. A physician 
nd a druggist provided with necessary medicines must be on board 
rach vessel. enever an infectious disease breaks out on board 
he vessel, the captain must aid the ailing persons in every way and 
pon arriving at a port in the Republic he must hoist a flag warning 
yrsons against boarding the vessel, and must notify the authorities 
t the port. After docking, immigrants are entitled to remain on 
hoard the vessel for 48 hours. In case a captain stops either volun- 
tary or involuntarily at a port which is not the destination of the 
immigrants, he must lodge and feed them at his expense. 
The duties of the general immigration department created by the 
act are, under the immediate direction of the Minister of the Interior, 
© ito enforce the law; to provide employment for immigrants through its 
‘* Bijabor offices; to encourage the Sotthotasnt of immigrants in the in- 
terior of the country by providing transportation, etc., for them; 
to aid immigrants in bringing actions for nonfulfillment of contracts, 
bad treatment, losses of baggage, ete.; to propose new and the amend- 
it- Jment of existing immigration measures; to keep a register showing 
ig [ithe number of immigrants, the name, age, sex, status, nationality, 
1e PE religion, occupation, and date of entry of each and any other data 
a Mpertinent thereto; and to issue an annual report giving the number 
is [Zoi immigrants, their personal qualifications, occupations, countries 
is 7B from which they came, and also the increase or decrease in immigra- 
d (tion, its causes, and adequate means of encouraging its development 
n (or correeting obstacles. 
D The law establishes immigration commissions, appointed by the 
f executive and under the central department, in the capitals of the 
Provinces, the ports of debarkation, and other necessary points, 
whose duty it shall be to lodge and find employment for the immi- 
; grants in that jurisdiction, as well as to aid in the formation of private 
employment and protective associations for the immigrants in the 
| respective localities. 
he executive is to appoint special immigration agents in the 
American and European points which he deems necessary for the 
purpose of encouraging immigration to Argentina. Among their 
other duties the immigration agents are to work out a system of 
encouraging immigration by advertising the physical, political, and 
social conditions in Argentina as well as the advantages offered to 
immigrants, wages paid, living costs, principal branches of industry, 
and its system of colonization. The agents are to distribute, gratuit- 
ously, this and any other information which prospective immigrants 
may request. They shall certify, without charge as to the conduct 
and industrial ability of persons who plan to go to the Republic as 
immigrants, and shall assist in drawing up transportation contracts. 
_ The immigration department in Buenos Aires and the commissions 
in the respective localities shall have under their charge employment 
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and labor offices, whose duty it shall be (1) to provide immigrapfiRwas 
with employment in such art, trade, or calling as they may preudg 
within five days after their arrival, if possible, and on as favorahfimhe 
terms as possible; (2) to intervene at the request of the interesidmstat 


parties in employment contracts in order to secure the fulfillmemm A 
thereof for the benefit of the immigrants; (3) to take care of calls {#BGov 
teachers, artisans, day laborers, or farm hands. In localities wheg&fnd 
there are no labor offices these duties devolve upon the immigratigfi&the 
commissions. is D 
Inspection The 
All vessels arriving with passengers frem foreign ports must | “2 
inspected by a commission composed of an immigration inspecto = 
who will act as the head of the commission, a physician connects F 
with the immigration department, an interpreter, an officer of thm” 
general maritime prefecture, and two assistants. If the provisiogme { 
of the law have been observed in every detail, the commission sha ap’ 
give the captain of the vessel a certificate to that effect. The comm?” 
mission must report in detail to the immigration office all violation 
of the law. M 


Violations and Penalties 


A fine not exceeding 100 pesos per immigrant is imposed on vessel 
bringing in immigrants of the excluded classes. Violations of othe 
provisions of the law are to be penalized by the loss of the ship liceny 
(patentes de uete) in addition to a fine not exceeding 500 pesos 

quipment of the vessel will be accepted as a payment of these fines 
Vessels against which there are claims or demands for infractions of 
this law may be prevented from leaving the docks. Individuals 0 
private enterprises taking charge of the landing of immigrants an 
their equipment, without authorization of the immigration o/lice, 
shall be punished by a fine not exceeding 50 pesos for each immizrant 
for the first offense and a fine of 100 pesos for the second offense. 





Status of Government Employee Receiving Compensation for Disability 


NOVEL question was recently decided by the Court of Appeals 
A of the District of Columbia, involving the question of! the 
status of a former Government clerk who was receiving con- 
ensation for disability under the act of 1916 (39 Stat. 742). George 
an Kirk was a clerk in the War Department for some years prior 
to July 28, 1920, at which time he sought compensation teiefits on 
account of disability, for which he was awarded the statutory rate 
of benefits, and “‘was carried at that rate upon the United States 
employees’ disability rolls.” | 
n March, 1921, Van Kirk was a member of a grand jury in the 
District of Columbia, which brought an indictment against certain 
persons. Under the District Code ‘‘salaried officers of the Govern- 
ment of the United States” are exempt from jury duty, “‘and their 
names shall not be placed on the jury list.” Persons indicted at 
this time protested that the indictment was faulty by reason of the 
presence of Van Kirk on the grand jury. Two questions were ff 
therefore involved, as to whether an employee of the United States 
Government is disqualified to serve as a juror and whether Van Kirk 
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igranfwas at the time such an employee. The trial court had entered 
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judgment in favor of the complainants, and the Government appealed, 
the court of 9 affirming the padement of the court below di nited 
States v. Griffith et al., 53 Wash. Law Rep. 34). 

As to the construction of the law excluding employees of the 
Government, the court, speaking by Chief Justice Martin, did not 
find that the statute referred to was in itself a bar to service; but 
there is @ common-law rule ‘‘that one is not a competent juror if he 
js master, servant, steward, counsellor, or attorney of either party.”’ 
The United States being a party in the prosecution of the offense 
charged in this case, the conclusion was reached ‘‘that a United 
States employee is not qualified to serve as a member of a petit jury 
in the trial of a criminal case in the District of Columbia.” This 
decision was based on the case Block v. State, 100 Ind. 359, but the 
uestion remained as to whether or not the same disqualification 
applies to a grand juror in the District. The court held that “‘in 
general the term ‘juror’ is held to include alike both petit and grand 
jurors,” also that the form of legal attack was proper. 

As to the question of the status of Van Kirk, at the time, Justice 
Martin pointed out that the United States Employees’ Compensa- 
tion Commission retained a measure of control over the beneficiary, 
since it might from time to time require a partially disabled employee 
to report any wages he might be earning, or decide whether he was 
refusing to seek suitable work or refusing to work if suitable employ- 
ment was offered, in which case compensation could be stopped; also 
whether the amount of compensation should be reduced on account of 
decrease of earning capacity due to old age irrespective of injury, 
etc. The conclusion was reached: 

It thus appears that at the time in question the Government was paying the 
juror @ monthly stipend as employee’s compensation, reserving the authority 
to control his conduct in certain particulars, and with power to increase, diminish, 
or terminate the compensation at discretion. In our opinion that relationship, 
whatever be the technical name which may most narrowly describe it, did in 


effect constitute the juror an employee of the United States within the sense in 
which that term is here used. 


The action of the trial court in sustaining the plea in abatement 
made by the indicted parties was therefore affirmed. 





Antipicketing Ordinance Held Constitutional 


HE Supreme Court of Indiana recently passed upon an ordinance 
Te of the city of Indianapolis which prohibits all picketing, peace- 
ful or otherwise. The ordinance is in five sections, the first 
forbidding individuals to watch, beset, or picket, with the use of 
compulsion, threats, coercion, etc.; while the second penalizes 
watching, etc., without reference to any act of compulsion or threat. 
The third resembles the first except that it relates to associations and 
groups, while the fourth resembles the second, but relates also to 
group action. The fifth provides penalties for the use of “ derogatory 
or opprobrious or indecent epithets or 1 age or gestures or threats 
of violence” for the purpose of ay oy 2 or inducing persons 
employed to quit, or those seeking employment not to enter thereon. 
Various parties had been found guilty of violating the ordinance and 
appealed on the ground that it was unconstitutional, in particular 
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sections 2 and 4, which omit. all reference to the use of threat, 
violence, and the like. The court found no difficulty in sustaining 
sections 1, 3, and 5, but regarded the question as more serious 4 
relating to sections 2 and 4. It was recognized that the majority 
of courts allowed picketing for the purpose of besetting the en, 
ployer’s premises, ‘yet many courts whose opinions are entitled {, 
great weight have taken the position that all ew that term 
is used m modern practice, 1s unlawful and should restrained,” 
Cases were cited and discussed, the usual or frequent results of 
picketing considered, and the conclusion reached that in view of such 
results “it can not be said that such an ordinance is unreasonable 
Although the person or persons on picket duty may not by word or 
gesture make any threat or use any force, we all know that in mos; 
of such cases the very presence of the picket is apt to give rise to 
contentions and arguments that often result im bloodshed and 
riots.” The right of free speech and me em assemblage jg 
guaranteed by the Constitution, but is subject to such regulations 
as will give to other people an equal enjoyment of their rights in 
this respect. The statute is of general application, and not special, 
and it is within the power of the city corporation under its authority 
to preserve peace and good order. 

he validity of the ordinance was therefore sustained. (‘Thomas 
v. City of Indianapolis, 145 N. KE. 550.) 





Industrral Disputes Investigation Act of Canada 


INCE 1907 the Dominion of Canada has been provided with a 
S system of investigation of industrial disputes, with restrictions 
on the cessation of work or employment, under the terms of the 
industrial disputes investigation act, 1907, amended 1910 (6-7 
Edward VII, ch. 20; 9-10, Edward VII, ch. 29). This act has been 
a notable experiment in its field, approaching most nearly to a 
system of arbitration at the instance of the Government of any plan 
in operation in North America among English-speaking people. The 
United States Consul General at Ottawa, Canada, states under date 
of January 23, 1925, that a cabled report had just reached Ottawa 
that the Imperial Privy Council has rendered judgment against the 
validity of this act. porqntins to this cable it appears that the entire 
statute is invalid by reason of the fact that the Federal Parliament 
in enacting it invaded a field of legislation which the British North 
America act reserved for the Provinces individually. The dispatch 
_ continues: 
In rendering the decision, Lord Haldane is quoted as saying that the duty of 
the judicial committee of the Privy Council is, ‘‘to decide whether the statute in 
question. has been within the competence of Parliament under the terms of 
section 91 of the B. N. A. act,” and he goes on to say that, “‘in this case, the 
judicial committee has come to the conclusion that it was not.” So far as 
appears in the report, there is no qualification, and in that event it will mean 
that the industrial disputes investigation act and the machinery it involves 
are abolished so far as its compulsory features are concerned, but its facilities 
will still be available if both disputing Aa agree to its use. This law is one 
which was drafted by the Prime Minister of Canada then deputy minister 
of labor, and it is one which has been much discussed and frequently utilized 
in the settlement of disputes during the pont 17 years. It has met with very 
gern approval tiroughout Canada, and much concern is expressed over the 
ecision of the Privy Council. 
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Pia Givernmseat' Aid to Hoosine in New South Wales 


ts of ME official Year Bock of New South Wales for the year ending 
| June 30, 1923, contains a brief résumé of the different methods 
adopted by the Government to relieve the housing shortage, 
hich, so far as the smaller class of dwellings is concerned, was be- 
ming acute by 1912. As early as 1900 the Government had gone 
io the housing business as a corollary to a plan of reconstruction ~ 
yolving part of the capital city, in the course of which it took over 
.d administered a region known as the Observatory Hill Resumed 
ea. 

It consists of about 30 acres in the oldest settled portion of Sydney, adjoining 
he wharfs, and eontains a number of business premises and residences, including 
ements built for waterside workers. Extensive improvements have been 
sade in regard to buildings, streets, etc. The capitai invested amounted, as at 


une 30, 1923, to £1,413,007.1. Therevenue during the year 1922-23 was £90,057, 
nd the expenditure, exclusive of interest on loan capital, was £18,971. 


In this case, housing was only an incidental feature, which had 
ttle to do with the adoption of the plan. In 1912, however, the 
overnment. definitely entered the gieum’ field, and sinee then 
ee different lines of activity have been developed—the work oi: 
he State Housing Board, and of the State Savings Bank, for which 
he State government is responsible, and work under the Common- 
ealth war service homes act, a Federal measure. 













7 Work of State Housing Board 


HE housing board was established under an act passed in 1912 for 
a the special purpose of dealing with the shortage of small dwell- 
; “gs, On recommendation of the board, the Government was author- 
© TBved to purchase and subdivide land, to erect buildings for residential 
. {gr other purposes, and to sell or lease such buildings under certain 
“ Ticonditions.. The board om also make loans to intending home 
m builders, or erect houses to be sold or leased. The original intention 
der this act was et rah modelsuburbs mene garden city lines, and 
' fanumber of sites, most of them being crown land areas, wereset apart 
orthe purpose. The area first selected for development, Daceyville 
or Dacey Garden Suburb, seems to have been satis actorily managed, 
' fRand the report of the housing board for the year ending June 30, 
- §91923, showed that with 315 houses and a population of 1,430, the 
. fRvillage had an accumulated profit of £293, ‘after meeting all obli- 
tions under the statute, including the smking fund provisions.” 
5 Uther operations of the board were less satisfactory, and the summary 
of work done up to the date of the ao ill: te shows a net 
contingent loss of £4,865. Criticisms of the became numerous, 
and m November, 1923, a committee was appomted to inquire into 
and report upon its administration. The report was unfavorable. 


' Pound at par=$4.8665; exchange rate varies. q 
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The committee’s investigations revealed that by reason of mismanageme, 
large sum of money had been lost to the State and that further losses must 
incurred. ‘The Government decided therefore that the board should be abolig 
and its business wound up. ‘To give effect to the decision an act has been jy, 
duced into Parliament to vest the board’s powers in the minister fo; |, 
government to enable him to sell superfluous lands, to grant leases, to gg 
disputes with persons who made contracts of sale with the board, to delegy 
his powers to other Government departments, and to transfer to the Governnys 
Savings Bank the business of collecting installments of purchasemoney and advan 


From the beginning of its work up to June 30, 1923, the board } 
erected 818 houses, and had advanced money to private persons { 
the erection of 516 more, making a total of 1,334. 


Aid Given Through State Savings Bank 


[N 1913 an act was passed permitting the directors of the St, 
Savings Bank, which is a Government institution, to make aj 
vances to persons wishing to erect or enlarge homes or to purchy 
dwellings already constructed. 
The bank may advance three-fourths of the value of the property to a may 
mum of £750, and the repayments in the case of new stone, concrete, or bri¢ 
buildings are to be made within 30 years, and in the case of wooden structur 


within 20 years. No advance is made to any person who at the time of th 
application is the owner of another dwelling in the State. 


The act came into effect July 1, 1914, and since then the work hy 
own rapidly, the number of advances made each year having rise 
rom 575 in 1914-15 to 2,174 in 1922-23. Up to June 30, 1923, 
total of £6,474,291 had been advanced to 13,690 borrowers. The 
amount outstanding at that date was £5,085,882, owed by 10,993 persons 
The average amount per advance was £561 in 1922-23. The scheme prove 
popular from its inception and the amount applied for in each year has greatly 
exceeded the available funds. The rate of interest charged for advaices wa 


raised from 5% to 6 per cent on July 1, 1917, to 6% per cent from July 1, 192 


and to 7 per cent from July 1, 1921. It was reduced to 61% per cent on July} 
1923. 



































































Commonwealth Housing Operations 


UNDER the Commonwealth war service homes act, the Gover. 
ment aids Australian soldiers and sailors and their femal 
dependents to acquire homes, having wide powers along this line. 
The commissioner charged with the administration of the act is authorized to 
acquire land and dwellings and to erect dwellings, etc. He may make advances 
on mortgage to eligible persons to enable them to acquire homes or may sel 


homes to them on the rent-purchase system. The amount of an advance to any 
one person may not exceed £700, and the maximum rate of interest for repay: 


ments is 5 per cent. : 

A summary of the work done under this act, which came into 
effect in 1919, shows that 2,683 homes have been built, 168 wer 
under construction on June 30, 1923, and arrangements were pending 
for the construction of 769 more. Houses already erected had been 
bought to the number of 3,964. The amounts required to cover the 
applications which had been approved, the purchase of existilf 
houses, and the discharge of mortgages totaled. £9,002,427. Up to 
June 30, 1923, sums received as interest and repayments on loais 
amounted to £941,267, and arrears of installments amounted to £ 54 456. 

Unfortunately, few details are given as to the extent of the housing 
work done by these public agencies. The Government Saving 
Bank, however, had made, by June 30, 1923, advances to 13,6 
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porrowers, and under the war service homes act, 8,512 applications 
had been approved. Presumably, each of these applications repre- 
sented a separate person, so that it is safe to consider that 22,202 
ersons had been aided to secure a home, quite apart from the work 
of the housing board. The amounts advanced by the bank and 
ynder the war service homes act reach a total of £15,476,718. Some — 
indication of the effect of this work upon home ownership is given 
by a table dealing with the ownership of private dwellings, which 
shows that the number occupied by those purchasing on install- 
ments rose from 11,322 in 1911 to 46,953 in 1921. In the earlier 
year the dwellings thus occupied formed 3.5 per cent of the total 
number of dwellings in the State, while in 1921 they formed 11.3 
per cent. “The increase in the number of dwellings occupied by 
persons who are purchasing them by installments is due to some 
extent to measures taken by the State and Federal Governments to 
assist people to acquire homes.”’ 





Housing Situation in Denmark 


RECENT report from the United States consul in Copenhagen 
A oe data compiled by the Danish statistical department 
ealing with the housing situation and building activities as 
of October 21, 1924. October 21 is an established moving day in 
Denmark, and is one of the dates for which housing statistics are 
regularly compiled. The number of houseless persons and families 
in Danish cities at this date for three years past is shown by the 
following figures: 


NUMBER OF FAMILIES AND PERSONS WITHOUT HOUSING ACCOMMODATION IN 
DENMARK, OCTOBER, 1922, 1923, AND 1924 




















Number of house-| Number ofhouse-| Total number 
less families less persons of 
Date 
In In 
In In - House- | House- 
Copen- — Copen- a less less 
hagen towns hagen towns families | persons 
RE Le er ee RNs ae eee ae ee 2, 701 1,828 | 10,473 8, 317 4, 529 18, 790 
LR on ntinecbhencuad ocaein~occmantth 2, 801 1, 675 11,117 8, 971 4, 476 20, 088 
OCONEE NIMa SS oe SaaS ees JS 2, 887 1,763 | 11, 643 9, 672 4, 650 21, 315 























The houseless families, it is explained, are those who, being unable 
to secure shelter, have appealed to the local authorities who provide 
for them in small frame houses or other temporary. quarters. In a 
number of towns they are sheltered in schools, barracks, and the like. 
It will be noticed that while in the provincial towns the number of 
houseless families is slightly smaller than it was in 1922, this falling 
off is more than counterbalanced by the increase in Copenh en, 
and that the number of houseless persons composing these famulies 
has increased materially within the last two years. 

Building was fairly active throughout the year ending in October, 
1924, In the provincial towns 2,370, and in Copenhagen 3,631, new 
apartments were erected, of which only‘20.4 per cent contained more ~ 

an three rooms, while 37.3 per cent were one or two room apart- 
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ments. It must be. remembered, however, that in Denmark th, 
kitchen, bath, and servants’ rooms are not counted im the enumers, 
tion of rooms in private apartments... Of the 2,370 apartments in th, 
provincial towns, 46.2: per cent had been.put up by private builders 
without. Government subsidies, 42.7 per cent by private builders wit) 
Government. subsidies, and the remainder by Ceildine @S8OCiations 
and the municipalities, 

ft may be said, in general, that the housing shortage, especially in Copep. 
hagen, is acute at this time, despite Government regulation of leases and restrio. 


tien of the entry of new families into the city of Copenhagen. There seems ng 
prospect of an amelioration of existing conditions in the near future. 


Housing in South Africa 


December, 1924, Monthly Bulletin of Union Statistics, 
issued by the Office of Census and Statistics of the Union of 
South Africa, contains a brief summary of the building opera. 

tions in nine principal centers from January, 1923, to September, 
1924. 

During this period plans were approved for 15,795 new buildings, 
and alterations to 13,010 existing buildings were authorized, the out- 
lay involved in the two groups of plans being approximately £12.- 
892,000:' These plans, dealt. with buildings o all inds, but during 
the 21 months 5,079 dwelling houses were completed in the nine 
centers, at a cost of £4,665,000. The majority of these houses were 
rather small, 43 per eent. having three rooms or less, 28 per cent 
having four, 17 per cent, five, and 12 per cent, six and over. 

If it be assumed that the same number of persons are occupying houses of the 
same size as at the census of 1921, the new dwellings erected. during the period 
under discussion would provide aceommodation for nearly 25,000 people, dis- 
tributed in the following proportions: : 

Number of person 
Houses of— accommodated 
3 rooms or less 


Cape Town seems to have taken but a small part in this activity, 
the dwellings erected in the whole Cape Peninsula forming but 14 
_ cent. of the total, while Johannesburg, the only city of the Union 
arger than Cape. Town, was responsible for 41 per cent... Neverthv- 
less, a recent report. from the United States consul at. Cape Town 
states that the overcrowding in certain pee of the city, particularly 


Siang, Sax: Te aps under consider- 
or providing 3,000. dwellings thro 16 Cooperative action 
the Government and the puTmpelit ~ . The scheme would be 
expected to include 1,500. semidetac oe of three rooms, 500 
detached houses.of three rooms, and 1,000 semidetached houses of two 
rooms. The capital required would be £1,000,000, and. the. houses 
would be sold to the occupants with arrangements for extinguishing 


annong, the non-Europeans, Is so great 
ation 
of 


the debt by monthly payments. The if adopted, would provide 
work for 750 men for three or four yoars: . oa 7 


1 Pound at par=$4.8665; exchange rate varies. ; 
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pams, THoMAS S8., and Sumner, HELEN L. 
Labor Problems. New York, The Macmillan Co., 1905. 579 pp. 
Chapter X (pp. 379-432) deals with the general subject of cooperation. 

$ oOMPARATIVE Stupy oF THE CooPpEeRATIVE MovEMENT IN Various CounN- 
ICs, TRIES. 
1 of MontTsuuy Lasor Review, October, 1920, pp. 153-167; October, 1923, 
Ta. pp. 184-190; November, 1924, pp. 229-232. 
we OOPERATIVE REFERENCE LIBRARY. 
m The Irish Economist. A quarterly journal of cooperative thought and 

progress. Dublin. (Ceased publication with October, 1923, issue.) 





8S, REATION OF INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE ON COOPPRATION. 

ut- Montuaity Lasor Review, June, 1924, pp. 170, 171. 

2. BRELeventH INTERNATIONAL CoopERATIVE CONGRESS, 

ing Montsuy Lasor Review, December, 1924, pp. 157-161. 

> - 

Ine AY, C. R. ; - 

ore Cooperation at Home and Abroad, London, P. 8. King & Son, 1920. 

‘ 447 pp. (2d ed.) 

nt CoNTENTS.— Banks—General character; Germany, the credit unit, Higher oi zation in Ger- 
many; Creditin other lands; Agricultural societies—General character, Germany, Denmark, Switzer- 
land, United Kingdom; France, Belgium, Italy; Cooperative su ply +, nag db production; Co- 

‘he operative da ; Cooperative cheese making and the “fruitiere”; Other forms of cooperative 
production; Cooperative sale; Cooperation and the icultural revolution; Cooperation and land 

ad tenure; Workers’ societies—General character; Great Britain; Franee; Italy; ‘‘ Profit sharing,’ the 


igs workers’ society and the cooperative store; Stores—General character; Great Britain, Germany, 
Switzerland; France, Belgium, Italy; Economie significance of the cooperative store; Social signifi- 
cance of the poopereses store; industrial significanee of the cooperative store; Conclusion; Appendix 
on cooperative law; Appendix on The progress of cooperation in the United Kingdom, 1908-1918, 
Ging, CHARLES. 
Les divers types d’associations coopératives de production. 
L’ Association Ouvriére, Paris, issues of January 5 and March 25, 1924. 


Haun, F, 
Cooperation and the Problem of Unemployment. Manchester, Cooperative 
Union (Ltd.), 1921. 15 pp. 
IncpRSOLL, Wituram H. 
Do the cooperatives offer a solution? 


1 National Civic Federation Review, June 5, 1919, p. 3. 

i] Endeavors to show that cooperation merely substitutes one kind of middleman for another, 

N INTERNATIONAL COOPERATIVE ALLIANCE. 

; Congresses— 

‘ Ist, London, 1895. Report of first international cooperative congress. 
| oy Bm gs 1896. Compte rendu officiel. Paris, Association Ouvriére, 


| on > a, 1897. Compte rendu officiel. Paris, Association Ouvriére, 
| 98 


4th, Paris, 1900. Procés-verbaux sommaires. Paris, Imprimerie 
Nationale, 1900. 
5th, Manchester, England, 1902. Report of Proceedings, London, 1902. 
6th, Budapest, 1904. Report of Proceedings, London,.1905. 
7th, Cremona, 1907. Report of Proceedings, London, 1908. 
8th, Hamburg, 1910. Report of Proceedings, London, 1911. 
9h, Glasgow, 1913. Report of Proceedings, London, 1914, 
th, The Hague, 1924, (P summarized in MonTHLY Labor 
Review, Decer ber, 1924. pp. 157-161.) 
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INTERNATIONAL COOPERATIVE ALLIANCE. 
International Cooperative Bulletin. London. 

Monthly, devoted to cooperation in the various countries of the world. 

Reports of the central organizations in the various countries oy the; 
activities during the war. London, [{n.d.J. 94 pp. . 
INTERNATIONAL LaBour OFFICE. 

Industrial and Labour Information. Geneva. 
Contains frequent notes of the progress of the cocperative movement throughout the worlj. 
International directory of cooperative organizations. Geneva, 1924. 80 py 


‘ Also contains comparative statistics of various types of cooperative organizations in various cour 
ries. 


The International Labor Organization and the cooperative movement 
Geneva, 1923. 10 pp. 
KAUFMANN, HEINRICH. 
Types of cooperative societies and their economic relations. 
International Labour Review, Geneva, August, 1922, pp. 163-183. 
Nast, ALFRED. 
Le Régime Juridique des Coopératives; Principes Coopératifs et Expos 
synthétique de la Législation. Paris, Marcel Riviére & Cie., 1919. 330 pp 
Noorsg, E. G. 
The economic philosophy of cooperation. 
American Economic Review, December, 1922, pp. 577-597. 
PRESENT POSITION OF THE COOPERATIVE MOVEMENT IN EvROPE. 
MontTuiy Lasor Review, September, 1924, pp. 170-175. 


Summary of a series of articles by Huston Thompson, appearing in the Dearborn (Mich.) Inviepep. 
dent, February 16 to April 5, 1924. 


Revue pes Erupes Coorératives. Neuilly. 

Quarterly, dealing with general economic problems, including cooperation, 
Smitu-Gorpon, Liong.L, and O’Brien, Cruise. 

Cooperation in Many Lands. Manchester, Cooperative Union (Ltd.), 1919, 











272 pp. 

CoNTENTs.— Principles and organization of the poomenetine movement; Theories of the relations 
between producers and consumers; An outline of the history of cooperacion—(1) Consumers’ coop 
eration, (2) producers’ coo tion; Classification of cooperative societies; Cooperation for production: 


Cooperation for consumption; Federations of cooperative societies; Structural epee of coopers 
tive societies; Cooperative finance; Structure of cooperative federations; Policy of cooperators- 
(1) economic, (2) political, (3) educational; Legislation relating te cooperation. 
Some Statistics oF INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION IN 1922. 
International Cooperative Bulletin, London, May, 1924, pp. 129-136. 
SrrRIcKLAND, C. F. 
Cooperation and the State. 
Indian Journal of Economics, July, 1920, pp. 57-63. 
—— Studies in European Cooperation. Lahore, 1922. 165 pp. 


CONTENTS.—Holland; Belgium; Italy; England; The function of cooperation; The duty of the 
State; Cooperation in the Punjab. 


TOTOMIANTZ, VAKHAN F. 
La coopération mondiale. 
L’ Association Ouvriére, Paris, issues of March 5, 1924, to January 5, 
1925. 
TRAV=RS-BORGSTROEM, ARTHUR. 
Mutualism: A synthesis. [Montreux], 1918. 76 pp. 
Unitep Status. Department of Commerce. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. 
Commerce Reports. Washington. 
These reports carry frequent reports, received from consular officials, on the cooperative move 
ments of various countries, 
Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Monthly Labor Review. Washington. 
Contains in almost every issue, matter on the cooperative movement throughout the world 
y that of the consumers. 
Unirep States. Federal Trade Commission. 
Cooperation in foreign countries. Washington, 1925. 202 pp. 
Report on the result of an investigation in Europe made during the summer of 1923 by ().irmal 
Huston Thompson and Dr. William Notz, during the course of which 15 countries were visi'«'. 
CoNTENTS.—Consumers’ cooperative societies; LF pear mig Mer ep Societies; Cooperative 
ereait societies; Cooperative ve ; Women and the cooperative move 
ment; International cooperation; Cooperative law; Appendixes giving statistics and by-laws. 
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ARBASSE, JAMES P, ; 
Letters from abroad: The XI International Cooperative Congress. 
Cooperation, New York, October, 1924, pp. 171-174. 


1,rk1Ns, GorDON 8. 
An Introduction to the Study of Labor Problems. New York, Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co., 1922. 664 pp. 


Contains a chapter (pp. 537-565) on cooperation. 
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Agricultural Cooperation 


JAPMAN, JOHN, 
Cooperative marketing finance. 
Political Science Quarterly, December, 1924, pp. 592-623. 


oULTER, JOHN LEE. 
Cooperation among Farmers. New York, Sturgis & Walton,1911. 281 pp. 


NTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURE. 
Annuaire internationale de législation agricole, 1922. Rome, 1923. 364 pp. 
Ex Dos Part VII contains text of laws on agricultural cooperation, insurance, and credit. 
330 pp, International Review of Agricultural Economics. Rome. 

Monthly, devoted to agricultural subjects, including agricultural cooperation. Nearly every 
issue contains material on cooperation. . 
PaRKER, A. ALBAN. 

The cooperative movement in agriculture. 
Ways and Means, London, June 21, 1919, pp. 447yet seq. 

ndepep — of farmers’ cooperative societies and an account of the condition of agriculture in 
PowELL, G. Haron. 
Cooperation in Agriculture. New York, The Maemillan Co., 1913. 326 pp. 


ConTENTS.—C hanges in industrial methods; Fundamentals in cooperation; Legal features of cooper- 
ative organization in agriculture; Organization of a farmers’ cooperative association; Financing a 
1919, cooperative organization; Breeders’ and growers’ associations; Cooperation in the handling, distrib- 
uting and sale of farm products; Cooperation in the purchase of supplies; Cooperation in irrigation; 
lations Rural credit; The rural telephone; Mutual insurance. 
” Oop. Cooperation in the distribution and marketing of farm products. Washing- 
a ton, United States Department of Agriculture, 1921.. 29 pp. (Mimeo- 
At med graphed .) 
Address delivered before the scientific staff of the Department of Agriculture, October 6, 1921. 
—— Fundamental principles of cooperation in agriculture. [n.p.], 1920. 24 pp. 
(University of California Agricultural Experiment Station Circular No. 222.) 


SmirH-Gorpon, LIONEL. 
Cooperation for Farmers. London, Williams & Norgate, 1918. 246 pp. 
CONTENTs.—Cooperative system, definition and ideals; Historical development; The system 
applied to agriculture; Types of consumers’ cooperation; Producers’ societies; Credit societies; 
of the Denmark, Germany, Ireland; The United States; The State and agricultural cooperation; The 
future of the movement. 
Stren, HERMAN. 
Cooperative Marketing; The golden rule in agriculture. Garden City, N. Y., 
7 Doubleday, Page & Co., 1923. 366 pp. 
TayLorn, ALONZO ENGLEBERT. 
Cooperative production and marketing. Food Research Institute, Stanford 
University, 1924. 6pp. (Reprinted from Sunset, February, 1924.) 
A ben geo gil of this article was given in the August, 1924, number of the MontH! Y LABOR REVIEW, 
pp. 190, 191. 
Tuck, CHartes H. 
Cooperative marketing and agricultural prices. 
Proceedings of Academy of Political Science, January, 1925, pp. 50-57. 
Unirep States. Department of Agriculture. . ; i 
Agricultural Cooperation: A selected and annotated reading list, with special 
rid reference to purchasing, marketing, and credit. ashington, 1923. 
55 pp. (Miscellaneous circular No. 11.) 
— —— A selected and annotated reading list. Compiled by Chastina 
J a Washington, 1924. 22 pp. (Supplement to Miscellaneous circular 
o, 11, 
ve Contains only works in English. 
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Wourr, Henry W. 
Cooperation in Agriculture. London, P.S. King & Scn, 1914. 378 pp. (2deq 


CONTENTs.—Introduction; General en ny Cooperative supply of goods? Disposal of projy,., 
Disposal of milk; Disposal of eggs and poultry; Disposal of grain; Disposal of livestock: Disposal, 


other produce; Livestock improvement; Cooperative insurance; Cooperative eredit; Cooperation tg 
common work, etc.; Cooperation in tenure of land; Education; “ Foreed”’ cooperation; Conchusiog 


Consumers’ Cooperation 
BARNES, ALFRED. 
The Cooperator in Politics. London, Fabian Society, 1923. 26 pp 
(Fabian tract No. 206.) 
BLOOMFIELD, DANIEL, Comp. 
Modern Industrial Movements. Selected articles. New York, H. y 
Wilson Co., 1919. 377 pp. 1 
Contains, pp. 3-34, articles on consumers’ cooperation by Harry W. Laidler, James. P, W arbasse. g 
Bomers.ier, D. M. 
Cooperative stores. 
(In Industrial Relations Association of America. Proceedings, May 
19-21, 1920, pp. 465-484.) ' 
CuHEEL, Ernest C. 
Cooperative Accounting. New York, The Cooperative League, 192, 
16 pp.; folders. 
Cievet, A. J. 
International cooperative trade. 
International Cooperative Bulletin, London, January, 1924, pp. 20-2. 
Statistics of international cooperative trade in 1922. 
Coun, Hyman. 
ao in the City Block. New York, The Cooperative League, 1917, 
pp. 
—— Cooperative Stores and Insurance. New York, The Cooperative League, 
{n. d.J]. 4 pp. 
Cooperative Union (Lap.). 
Foundations: A study in the ethics and economics of the cooperative 
movement. Manchester, 1916. 142 pp. 
Davies, MarGaret .LLEWELYN. 
International cooperation. 
(in Labour Research Department. Labour International Handbook, 
London, 1921, pp. 206-214.) 
Dawson, Lrnzan A. 
Cooperative Education. London, Fabian Society, 1923. 16 pp. (Fabian 
tract No. 205.) 
Doveuas, Pauw H., AnD OTHERS. 
The Worker in Modern Economie Society. Chicago, University of Chicago, 
[1923]. 929 pp. 


‘Consumers’ cooperatien,’’ pp. 681-705; articles by P. H. Douglas, Beatrice Potter Webb, ©. H. 
Fay, Charles Gide, Florence E. Parker, James Ford, and others. 


EsTABLISHMENT OF “CoopERATIVE Day.” 
Montaiy Lasor Review, August, 1923, p. 217. 
Fox, GENEVIEVE M, 
An idea that grew from a little cooperative store to a world-wide movement. 
New York, National Board of Young Women’s Christian Associations, 
1920. 34 pp. 
GipgE, CHARLES. 
Consumers’ Cooperative Societies. Manchester, Cooperative Union (Ltd), 
1921. 251 pp. 
ContTENTS.—The object of 4 ve ; The coo ve * Criticisms 
0 a consumers’ cooperati society oe spite di 


c, 


od tine om erat re movement; Various systems Lag ape 
e000. ve ° > Capital, 
Various types of consumers’ societies; Cooperati 3 flict between cooperative 
societies and traders; Causes of success or failure of consumers” societies; The relations bet ween 


cooperative societies and the State; Production by consumers’ societies; The employees a04 
workmen in cooperative societies; Cooperation and socialism. 


Goxpuarr, G. J. D. C. 
L’univers coopératif. 
Revos ane Etudes Coopératives, Neuilly, January-March, 1923, pp. 
Guipine Potnts In THE LOCATION OF THE COOPERATIVE STORE. 
MonrTsaiy Laspor Review, December, 1923, pp. 193, 194. 
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F. 
Handbook for Members of Cooperative Committees. Manchester, Co- 
operative Union (Ltd.), 1923. 456 pp. 


aris, EMERSON P. 
Cooperation, the Hope of the Consumer. New York, The Macmillan 


Co., 1918. 328 pp. 

ConTENTS.—The failure of our middlemanism—Advertising and salesmanship v. the consumer; 
De Adulteration and short measure; The expensive middleman; The social cost of the competitive 
“Opp, dealer; Reasons and the remedy—The hope of the consumer; The Rochdale plan; The passing of 

competition; Salesmanship and cooperation; The debits of credit; Higher gains and human values; 

practical cooperation—Awakening the consumer; Enlisting and developing store workers; When 

| and where to start; Buying clubs; Planning a cooperative society; Starting and running a cooper- 

1, W ative store; The delivery problem; Handling trade-marked goods; Cooperative advertising and 

salesmanship; Background and outlook—Europe and beyond, a story of peaceful conquest; Place 

and progress of cooperative production; Prospect for cooperation of consumers in America; For a 

SSE, Bt, strong consumers’ movement in America; Status and outlook of cooperative buying in different sec- 
tions of North America; Sample documents. 


ERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICER. 

May Consumers’ Cooperative Societies in 1919. Geneva, 1920. 4 pp. (Studies 
and documents Series H, No. 1.) 

GGER, JOHN. 

1920, The cooperative commissariat of labor. 
Labour Monthly, London, August, 1922. 
nes, Herscnen H. 
For the homemaker—cooperative buying. 


(2d eq 
Prody 
ISPos al of 
Tation fy 
QChusiog, 


0-22, Journal of Home Economies, Baltimore, August, 1920, pp. 367-374. 
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i4— 
—— les Coopératives de Consommation en France. Paris, Armand Colin, 
1923. 216 pp, 


Les AssocraTIONS OUVRIERES DE PrRopUCTION AU JANVIER 1, 1923, 
Bulletin du Ministére du Travail, Paris, January—February—March, 1924, 
pp. 18-22. 


Les Coorératives DE ConsomMaTion AU JANVIER lI,. 1921. 
oe de Ministére du Travail, Paris, January-February—March, 1923, 

pp. 8-15. 
Les Coorfratryes pt Consommation av Janvier 1, 1923. 
Bulletin du Ministére du Travail, Paris, October-December, 1924, pp. 349- 
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CoopSRATIVES DE CoNSOMMATION PENDANT LA GUERRB, 

Bulletin du Ministére du Travail, Paris, April-May, 1919, pp. 167-175. 

gne, ERNEST. : 

La coopération de production ouvriére frangaise. 

L’ Association Ouvriére, Paris, issues of April 5, 1924, to December 5, 
1924. (Not yet finished.) 

A detailed account of the workers’ productive secieties of France, a type of society in which 
France has exceiled. 

ASURES an Since 1914 ro Encourage AGRICULTURAL COOPERATION 
y FRANCE}. 

‘International Review of Agricultural Economics, Rome, December, 1921, 
pp. 631-643. 

oOLPHE-ROUSSEAU, JACQUES. 

Les Coopératives de Reconstruction dans les Régions Libérées. Paris, 
Rousseau & Cie, 1920. 120 pp. 


An account of the organization and work ofa new type of cooperative society, **the reconstruc- 
tion society,’’ which has been resorted to in rebuilding the areas devastated’ by the war. 


uFELD, Orro. 

Impressions of the Cooperative Movement in France and Italy. Bombay, 
1920. 87 pp. 

“France,” pp, 5-58. 

tistics OF FreENcH DisTRIBUTIVE SOCIETIES DURING THE WAR. 
International Cooperative Bulletin, London, Oetober, 1919, pp. 225-227. 
DistRIBUTIVE Cooperative Movement [tn France}. 

Industrial and Labour Information, Geneva, June 1, 1923, pp. 439-445. 


oRKERS’ PropuctTivE ASSOCIATIONS IN FRANCB.] 
MontTaty Lazor Review, January, 1922, p. 222; October, 1922, pp. 199, 
200; November, 1922, pp. 222, 223; August, 1924, p. 196. 


Germany 


RICULTURAL COOPERATION [IN GERMANY] IN 1922-28. 
International Review of Agricultural Economics, Rome, January~March, 
1924, pp. 126-129. 


RICULTURAL CooprrattvE Movement [tn Germany] rn 1918-19. 

International Review of Agricultural Economics, Rome, April, 1921, pp. 

165-181; and May, 1921, pp. 241-251. 

au, J. R. 

Agricultural Credit and is ee gr Cooperation in Germany. London, 
1913. (Report to the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries of Great 

Britain.) 

OPERATIVE Movement IN GERMANY.] 

MontaLty Lasor Review, March, 1919, pp. 140, 141; June, 1920, pp. 132- 
135; February, 1921, pp. 108-110; August, 1921, p. 198; February, 1922, 

p. 146; January, 1923, pp. 206, 207; March 102%) Ep 156-158; May, 1923, 

p. 232; July, 1923, pp. 236, 237; April, 1924, p. 205; June, 1924, pp. 172, 

173; August, 1924, pp. 196-198; January, 1925, p. 182. 

RLING, M. L. 

_- Aspects of Cooperation in Germany, Italy, and Ireland. Lahore, 1922. 

pp. 

“Germany,”’’ pp. 18-127. Written by an Indian registrar of cooperative societies from the point 

of view of the cooperative needs of India. 

RMAN Cooperative Socretres arrer THe War. 

Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, November, 

1920, pp. 22 et seq. 

HRE, Pauu. 

Die Deutschen arbeiter-konsumvereine. Berlin, Buchhandlung Vorwarts, 

1910. 655 pp. 

UFMANN, Hemwricn. 

The Central Union of German Distributive Societies. 

The Irish Economist, Dublin, July, 1923, pp. 232-243, 

The position of distributive cooperation im Germany. 

International Cooperative Bulletin, London, January, 1924, pp. 4-8. 
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Rour, Franz Josepn. 
Rural banks in Germany. 
International Review of Agricultural Economics, Rome, July -Septe 
ber, 1924, pp. 343-369. ' 
ZENTRALVERBAND DEUTSCHER KONSUMVEREINE. 
Jahrbuchs. Hamburg. 


Contain detailed figures on the German consumers’ cooperative movement in gener.) 4); 
Central Union of German Consumers’ Cooperative Societies in particular. ; 


Konsumgenossenschaftliche Rundschau. Hamburg. 


Weekly of the Central Union of German Consumers’ Societies and the German 
Wholesale Society (G. E. G.) 


oft 





ooperati 
Great Bnitain 


AcKLAND, Artuur H. D., and Jones, BENJAMIN. 
Working Men Cooperators. Manchester, Cooperative Union (Ltd.), 19) 
179 pp. (Revised ed.) 


AcricunruraL Cooperation Iv ENGLAND AND WALES IN 1918-19 AND 1919-9 
International Review of Agricultural Economics, Rome, April, 192] p 
195-200. 


[AGRICULTURAL COOPERATION IN GREAT BrITAIN.] 
or Lasor Review, April, 1923, pp. 165, 166; November, 1924, 
237, 238. 


AGRICULTURAL COOPERATION IN GREAT BRITAIN IN 1922-23. 
International Review of Agricultural Economics, Rome, April-June, 199 
pp. 262-266; July-September, 1924, pp. 433-436. 


Aves, ERNEsT. 
Cooperative Industry. London, Methuen & Co., 1907. 310 pp. 
General account, pp. 1-36; consumers’ cooperation, pp. 37-176; workers’ productive cooperatig 
pp. 177-223; agricultural cooperation, pp. 237-298. 
BARNES, ALFRED. 
The Political Aspect of Cooperation. Manchester, Cooperative Unio 
(Ltd.), 1923. 51 pp. 


CARPENTER, NILEs. 
Building guilds—An adventure in cooperative production. 
Locomotive Engineers Journal, December, 1922, pp. 906-908. 


[Consumers’ Coopprative Movement IN GREAT Britain.] 
Monra_ty Lasor Review, March, 1919, pp. 138-140; June, 1919, pp. 121-12 
October, 1919, pp. 171-177; December, 1919, pp. 267-269; January, 192 
pp. 181-183; April, 1920, pp. 131, 132; August, 1921, pp. 202, 203; Fe 
ruary, 1922,p, 148; August, 1922, pp 221, 222; November, 1922, pp. 223-22 
January, 1923, p. 207; April, 1923, pp. 165, 166; May, 1923, p. 233; July 
1923, pp. 237, 238; September, 1923, p. 186; October, 1923, pp. 193-19 
February, 1924, pp. 219, 220; April, 1924, pp. 205, 206; June, 1924, p.17 
September, 1924, p. 171; November, 1924, pp. 236, 237; January, 192 
pp. 182-184. 
CoopeRATION IN AGRICULTURE AND FisHeries 1N 1923. 
Ministry of Labour Gazette, London, November, 1924, pp. 394, 395. 
CoopEeRATIONn’s CriticaAL STAGE. 
Economist, London, May 14, 1921, p. 967. 
Discussion on the decision of the English cooperative movement to take part in politics. Argu 
that this step will result in a falling away of interest in cooperation on the part of members. 
Cooperative Hovusine Societies 1n 1922. 
Ministry of Labour Gazette, London, February, 1924, pp. 44, 45. 
CoorerRaTive Union (Ltp.). 
Cooperative News. Manchester, England. 
Weekly paper covering the English and other cooperative movements. 
—— Cooperative Union Quarterly Review. Manchester, England. (Ceca 
publication in 1920.) 
——— [Reports of proceedings of annual cooperative] congresses. Manchester. 
CooperRATIVE WHOLESALE Society (Lrp.) and Scorrish CooperaTive WHOLE 
SALE Society (Lrp.). : 
People’s Year Book. (Formerly the C. W. 8S. Annual.) Manchester, bog 
land, 1920—. 


Contains data on various countries for the year under review; also articles on genera! economl 
questions. 
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CooPERATORS IN Pouirics. 
New Statesman, London, October 9, 1920, p. 8. 


CopARTNERSHIP Propuctive FepErRaTIon (Lrp.), Leicester, England. 
Copartnership. London. 

A monthly whose object is ‘‘to bring about an ooientan of industry based upon the principle 
of labor copartnership; that is to say, a system in which all those e shall share in the profits, 
capital, control and responsibility.’’ Carries in each issue cooperative items and, usually in the Sep. 
tember number, the annual report of the Copartnership Productive Federation. 

Davies, Marcaret LLEWELYN. 

Cooperation at the fountainhead. 

tiie Life and Labor, Chicago, September, 1920, pp. 199-202. 

_— The Women’s Cooperative Guild, 1883-1904. London, Women’s Coopera- 

tive Guild, 1904. 170 pp. 

Great Brrrarin. Board of Trade. 

Cooperative Societies. London, 1912. 273 pp. (Od. 6045.) 

Revision and extension of a previous report, Workmen’s Cooperative Societies (Cd. 698). 

—— Ministry of Labour. 

Ministry of Labour Gazette. London. 

rm reports of operation of English cooperative societies, as well as articles on special phases 

or subjects. 

— Registry of Friendly Societies. 

Reports of Chief Registrar. - London. 

oe reports contain a section on societies registered under the industrial and provident societies 
act. 

HatsTEAD, ROBERT. 

Cooperative production in Great Britain. 

: Locomotive Engineers Journal, December, 1922, pp. 904, 905. 

Hampton, EVERSLEY. 


The cooperative conquest of London. 
The Producer, Manchester, England, August 18, 1919, p. 285. 


Harris, LILran. 

The Position of Employees in the Cooperative Movement. London, Fabian 
Society, 1923. 31 pp. (Fabian tract No. 204.) 

Reviewed in September, 1923, issue of MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW, pp. 179, 180. 

HoLtyoaKE, GeorGe JAcoB. 

Histery of Cooperation in England: Its literature and its advocates. Lon- 
don, T. Fisher Unwin, 1906. 2 vols. (Revised.) 


—— The History of the Rochdale Pioneers. London, 1893. 191 pp. 


InpUSTRIAL CoOPERATIVE SOCIETIES IN 1923. 

Ministry of Labour Gazette, London, October, 1924, pp. 254, 255. 

Later, Harry W. 

The. British Cooperative Movement. New York, The Cooperative League, 

1918. (Reprinted from Pearson’s Magazine.) 

Mercer, T. W. 

The apenere peace in Dee Lies eons of the case 7 and 
against the pro r and political alliance. anchester opera- 

tive Union (itd), 1920. 15 pp. 

—— The Proposed National Cooperative Society. Manchester, Cooperative 

Union (Ltd.), 1920. 15 pp. 

Neate, Epwarp VANSITTART. 

The Principles, Objects, and Methods of the Labor Association [now the 

Labor Copartnership Association]. London, Labor Copartnership Asso- 

ciation, 1913. 15 pp. 

NicHouson, Isa. 

Our Story (the cooperative movement). Manchester, Cooperative Union 

(Ltd.), 1918. 80 pp. 

An account of the development of the consumers’ cooperative movement in Great Britain. 

PotiricaAL ACTION BY THE ENGLIsH CooPpERATIVE MOVEMENT. 

Monra.y Lasor Review, September, 1920, pp. 128-130, 

Porrer, Beatrice. (Mrs. Sidney Webby 

The | ive Moyement in Great Britain. London, Swan Sonnenschein & 
Co. (Ltd.), 1904. 260 pp. . : 
CONTENTs.—The Sees idea; The spirit of association; The store; Federation; Asso- 

ciation of producers; A State within a State; The ideal and the fact; Conclusion. 
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REDFERN, PERCY. 
The Story of the C. W. 8.. Manchester; Cooperative: Wholesale Society 
{1913}. 439 pp. : 
The ‘‘jubilee”’ history of the Cooperative Wholesale Society; 1863-1913. 
Srafistics oF THE CoopERATiIvE UNION [1923]. 
People’s Year Book, 1925, pp. 18—25. 


Taytor, Georce Roserr 8. 
Guild Politics: A practical programme for the Labor Party and the Coop. 
erators. London, C. Palmer, 1921. 136 pp. 


THe ENCOURAGEMENT oF AGricuuTURAL CoopERATION DURING AND Six; 
THE War [in. Great Barirarw AND IRELAND]. 
International Review of Agricultural Economics, Rome, Mareh—April, 1929 
pp. 117-138. 
Tue Lasour YEARBOOK. London. 
Contains chapters on the cooperative movement. 
Tue Propucer, Manchester, England. 
Trade paper of the Cooperative Wholesale Society. 
Fas mgs occasional articles on general cooperative subjects and notes-on cooperation in othe 
untries. 
Tue TaxaTION OF CooPpERATIVE SOCIETIES. 
The Economist, London, June 12, 1920, p; 1285. 
pe arguments pro and.con which were considered. by the Royal Commission in charge of the 
matter. 
WarsBasseE, Mrs. Aanges D. 
The Story of Cooperation: A survey of the, beginnings ana. growth of the 
movement for the economic emancipation. of the people. New York, 
The Cooperative League, 1919. 16 pp. . 


Wess, Mrs. Beatrice (Potter). 
The cooperative movement.of Great Britain and. its recent developments. 
International Labour Review, Geneva, November, 1921, pp. 227-256. 


Wess, Beatrice anp SIpNgy. 
The Consumers’ Cooperative Movement. London, Longmans, Green & (o,, 
1921. 504 pp. 


CONTENTs.—The cooperative store; Federal institutions; The cooperative aeeblorees; E ffeet 
upon the cooperative movement of the Great War; Some remediable defects and shortcomings 
of the consumers’ cooperative movement in Great Britain; The future of consumers’ cooper: ion. 
Reviewed in the Noventber, 1922, issue.of the MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW, pp. 223-226. _ 

Wess, CATHERINE. 

Industrial Cooperation: The story of a peaceful revolution, Being an 
account of the history, theory, and practice of the cooperative movement 
in Great Britain and Ireland. Manchester, Cooperative Union (Lid.), 
1910, 287 pp. (4th ed., rev.) 


CoNTENTS.— Historical outline; Practical development—Life and work of Robert Owen; Early 
cooperative experiments; Rochdale: pioneers and their work; The Christian Socialists; Asso- 
ciations of consumers; Objects and rules of retail societies; Government, administration, and 
position of employees in retail societies; Wholesale cooperation—Histery; Developments; Pres- 


ent ion and treatment of eumployees; Organizat ernment, and theory; Cooperative 
uction; eC i 1 it banks; 
Gago, Lat cpercapy Cooperman copntiveuwingan ea 
Cooperative education; Problems of cooperation; The cooperative movement to-day. 
Wess, Sipney. 
The Need for Federal Reorganization in the Cooperative Movement. 
London, Fabian Society, 1923. 27 pp. (Fabian tract No: 203:) 
[WorKers’ Propucrive Socreties in Great Brirarn.} 
Montaty Lasor Review, June, 1920, pp. 144, 145; November, #920, p. 
133; February, 1921, pp. 106, 107; December, 1923, pp. 194, 195; Nov- 
ember, 1924, p. 238. 


India 


Catvert, H. 
Agricultural cooperation in India. 
International Review of. Agricultural Economics, Rome, January- 

March, 1924, pp. 48-61. 
—— The higher finance of agricultural coo tion in India. 
epee, nag of Agricultural Economies, Rome, April-June, 1924, 
PP. , rn . 
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popERATIVE MovEMENT IN Iwop1a.]} 

Montaty Lasor Review, Jine, 1920, pp. 136, 137; February, 1921, p. 111; 
April, 1922, p. 226; August, 1922, pp. 222, 223; July, 1923, pp. 239-242: 
December, 1923, p. 198; November, 1924, pp. 239, 240. 


noSTHWAITE, H. R. : i 

Cooperation: Comparative studies and the Central Provinces system. 
Caleutta, Central Provinces Federation of Cooperative Banks, 1916. 
, 542 pp. 

a Also contains short accounts of cooperative credit in United Kingdom, Germany, Rumania, 

_ Japan, and Italy. 

INCE Mh sa, Commercial Intelligence Department. 

1999 Statements showing progress of the cooperative movement in India during 
es the year 1921-22. Calcutta, 1923. 21 pp. (No. 1734.) 


—— Statements showing progress of the cooperative movement in India 
during the year 1922-23. Ga cutta, 1924. 21 pp. (No. 1832.) 


Department of Statistics. 

Statements showing progress of the cooperative movement in India during 
the year 1920-21. Calcutta, 1922. 21 pp. (No. 1640.) 

(AcrA and Oupu). Registrar of Cooperative Societies. 

Reports on the working of the cooperative societies in ‘gra and Oudh. 
Allahabad. 

of the (Asmer—MerRwarA). Registrar of Cooperative Societies. 

Reports on the working of the cooperative societies of Ajmer—-Merwara. 


Ociet y 


Other 


) Ajmer. 
_ the (Assam). Registrar of Cooperative Societies. 
Ore, Reperts on the working of the cooperative societies in Assam. Shillong. 


(BenGAL). Registrar of Cooperative Societies. 
Reports on the working of the cooperative societies of Bengal. Calcutta. 
(Brrar and Orissa). Registrar of Cooperative Societies. 
Reports on the working of the cooperative societies in Bihar and Orissa. 
Patna. 
” (Burma). Registrar of Cooperative Societies. 
Reports on the working of the cooperative societies in Burma. Rangoon. 
vings (CenTRAL Provinces and Berar). Registrar of Cooperative Societies. 
Hon, Reports on the working of the cooperative societies in the Central Provinces 
and Berar. Nagpur. 
a (Coora). Registrar of Cooperative Societies. 
Reports on the working of the cooperative societies in Coorg. Mercara. 
d.), (Mapras). Registrar of Cooperative Societies. . 
on the working of the cooperative societies in Madras. Madras. 


arly (PunsaB). Registrar of Cooperative Societies. 

_ Reports on the working of the cooperative societies in the Punjab. Lahore. 
res: UKHERJI, PANCHANANDAS. 

< The Cooperative Movement in India. Calcutta and Simla, Thacker, Spink 
ion: & Co., 1917. 453 pp. (2d ed.) 


VENKATASUBBAIYA, V., and Menta, VarkunTa L. 
The Papeete Movement. Allahabad, Servants of India Society, 1918. 
nt. pp. . 
Wotrr, Henry W. 
Cooperation in India. London, W. Thacker & Co., {1919} 352 pp. 
; CONTENTS.— Need of eooperati India; Coming coopera’ credit; The result; P 
be codente good and Sade The ae iets: Velniet forces; ee no es pene t Grain banks; The 
wider outlook; The futare. 
The cooperative movement and labor in India. 
International Labour Review, Geneva, February, 1922, pp. 229-250. 
WorkEeRS’ Propuctive Socreties 1n Inp1a.] 
Monraiy Lasor Review, May, 1922, pp. 206, 207; June, 1924, pp. 173-176. 


Ireland 


4, Cooperative Movement In IRELAND.) 
Monruty Lasor Review, February, 1922, pp. 146-148; February, 1924, 
p. 221; September, 1924, p. 172. 
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SmiraH-Gorpon, LIonEL, and O’Brien, CRUISE. 
Cooperation in Ireland. Manchester, Cooperative Union (Ltd.), y 
92 pp. 
CONTENTS.—Inception of agricultural cooperation in Ireland; Development of the Irish Agrie 
tural Organization Society; Cooperative creameries; Cooperative agricultural societies; 4 gricult d 
credit; Miscellaneous rural cooperative societies; Industrial cooperation in Ireland; The x atig 
Cooperative Trading Federation; Appendix—Statistics illustrating the growth of the Irish \, 
cultural Wholesale Society. 7 
SmitH-Gorpon, Lionet, and Srapies, Laurence C. 
Rural Reconstruction in Ireland: A record of cooperative organizatig, 
London, P. 8. King & Son (Ltd.), 1917. 279 pp. 


CONTENTS.—Economie and social conditions; Land legislation in Ireland; Early history of jyrg 
cooperative ects reg a Principles and ideals of the Irish cooperative movement; The Irish Agric, 

















tural Organization ty—Its form and functions; Its finances; The creameries; Agricul: ura| Soci 
ties; Credit societies; Miscellaneous societies; Home industries; The Department of A gricyjt, 
and technical instruction; Industrial cooperation and its relation to agricultural movement: fy 


nomic result of the cooperative movement; Social and educational results of the cooperative moy, 
ment; Future development of the movement. 


Material on Ireland also included under Great Britain. 


Italy 


Bressavu, Epoarpo. 


Distributive cooperation in Italy in 1922. 
International Cooperative Bulletin, London January, 1923, pp. 8-15 
CASARTELLI-CABRINI, LAURA. 


The cooperative movement in Italy. 
Life and Labor, Chicago, March, 1921, pp. 67-71. 


Correy, DIARMID. 
The Cooperative Movement in Jugoslavia, Rumania, and North Italy during 

and after the World War. New York, Carnegie Foundation for Inter. 
national Peace, 1922. 99 pp. (Preliminary studies of the war No. 21) 
ree, pp. 71-91. Reviewed in the May, 1923, issue of the MonTHLY LaBor RE View, pp 


[ConsumERsS’ CoopPERATION IN ITALY.] 
MonTHiy Lasor Review, November, 1920, pp. 130-132; March, 1923, 

pp. 158, 159; August, 1923, p. 230; December, 1923, pp. 198, 199; January, 

1925, p. 185. 


Industrial and Labour Information, Geneva, August 4, 1924, pp. 42-47. 


[CooppRATIVE CREDIT IN ITALY.] 
Montsiy Laspor Review, January, 1922, p. 223; April, 1924, p. 207. 
CooPpERATIVE LAND—HOLDING SocteTIEs. 
Internatidnal Review of Agricultural Economics, October, 1921, pp. 488-503. 
These societies have developed further in Italy than perhaps in any other country. 
[Cooperative Movement IN ITALy.] 
Monrsa.iy Lazor Review, April, 1920, pp. 130, 131; June, 1920, pp. 137, 
138; April, 1922, p. 227. 
Daruine, M. L. 
Some Aspects of Cooperation in Germany, Italy, and Ireland. Lahore, 
1922. 191 pp. 
“Ttaly,”’ pp. 128-187. Written by an Indian registrar of cooperative societies from the point o 
view of the cooperative needs of India. 
Instituto NAZIONALE DI CREDITO PER LA COOPERAZIONE. 
Nel Primo Decennio Della Sua Attivita, 1914-1923. Rome, 1924. 
Report of the Italian National Cooperative Credit Institute covering the first decade of its work. 
ITALIAN COOPERATION AND THE ATTACKS OF THE FASCISTS. 
International Cooperative Bulletin, London, November, 1922, pp. 263-266. 


MANFREDI, FR. 
Les a" agricoles et les coopératives de production et de travail 

en ie. 
oe a Etudes Coopératives, Neuilly, January-March, 1923, pp. 
Measures Aporrep During THE War TO Encovurace AGRICULTURAL (0 

OPERATION [iN ITALy]. 

International Review of Agricultural Economics, Rome, March-April, 1922 
pp. 139-180. 
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ODON. 
* cuilds and Cooperatives in Italy. London, Labor Publishing Co. (Ltd.) 
1923. 197 pp. 
Recent developments in the Italian cooperative movement. 
The Irish Economist, Dublin, January, 1923, pp. 35-53; October, 1923, 
pp- 298-306. ‘ 
cent LEGISLATION RELATING TO AGRICULTURAL CreEpiIT [IN ITALy]. 
International Review of Agricultural Economics, Rome, May, 1921, pp. 
274-287. 
oTHFELD, OrrTo. 
Impressions of the Cooperative Movement in France and Italy. Bombay, 
1920. 87 pp. 
“Italy,” pp. 59-80. 
inl, MEUCCIO. 
The Italian cooperative movement. 
International Labour Review, Geneva, January, 1922, pp. 13-33. 
rer, A. 
epee on the position of the cooperative movement in Italy in October, 
1922. 
International Cooperative Bulletin, London, December, 1922, pp. 
283-286; January, 1923, pp. 17, 18. 
sp PRINCIPAL TYPES OF AGRICULTURAL COOPERATIVE SOCIETY IN ITALY. 
International Review of Agricultural Economics, Rome, January—March, 
1923, pp. 50-80, 
HE SITUATION IN ITALY. 
International Cooperative Bulletin, London, June, 1923, p. 140. 
The cooperative situation under the Fascist régime. 
ERGNANINI, ANTONIO. 
Italian cooperation and the Fascist movement. 
International Cooperative Bulletin, London, February, 1924, pp. 35-38. 
WorkERS’ Propuctive Societies 1n ITAty.] 
Montsaty Lapor Review, January, 1921, p. 135; August, 1921, p. 199; 
December, 1923, pp. 199, 200. 
Cooperative ‘‘labor’’ societies have reached their greatest development in Italy. 


Netherlands 


GRICULTURAL COOPERATION [IN THE NETHERLANDS] IN 1921 anv 1922. 
International Review of Agricultural Economics, Rome, January-March, 
1924, pp. 130-132. 
ENTRALE BOND VAN NEDERLANDSCHE VERBRUIKSCOOPERATIEVE. 
Het Cooperatieve Nieuws. The Hague. 
Semimonthly publication of the Central Union of Dutch Consumers’ Societies. 
OOPERATIVE MOVEMENT IN THE NETHERLANDS. |] 
Montaty Lasor Review, June, 1920, pp. 138-141; July, 1923, p. 242; 
ee 1924, pp. 223, 224; March, 154, p. 195; June, 1924, pp. 176, 


oEDHART, G. J. D. C. 
The wth of Dutch cooperation. 
ge Cooperative Bulletin, London, December, 1924, pp. 
1-364. 
ETHERLANDS. Centraal Bureau voor de Statistiek. 
Jaareijfers. The Hague. 


Yearbooks of the Dutch Central Statistical Bureau which contain data on the cooperative societies 
of that country. 


International Cooperative Bulletin, March, 1922, pp. 69, 70. 


4N Gocu-Wisavt, J. 
Socialization versus cooperation in Holland. 
Life and Labor, Chicago, September, 1920, pp. 218-220. 


PosITIon. 
International Cooperative Bulletin, London, October, 1919, pp. 205-210. 
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Norway 


AGRICULTURAL CooPERATION [IN Norway]. 
International Review of Agricultural Economics, Rome, July—Septembe 
1924, pp. 439-443. 


AGRICULTURAL CoopERATION [In Norway] From 1914 Tro 1919. 
International Review of Agricultural Economics, Rome, May, 1921, py 


KAY! 
( 


252-260. ba 
[ConsumERS’ CooPpERATIVE MoOvEMENT oF Norway.] 
Monruty Lasor Review, June, 1920, p. 141; January, 1922, p, » Mr 
February, 1922, p. 148; August, 1922, p. 224; August, 1923, p. 230; Jud 
1924, p. 178. 
NorGes KooperatTivE LANDSFORENING (N. K. L.). 
Kooperatgren. Christiania. 
oe publication of the Union (and Wholesale) of Norwegian Consumers’ C oper; 
OcieL1es. 


Norges KooreraTIvE LANDSFORENING, i 1924. 
Kooperatgren, Christiania, January, 1925. 


Norway. Departmentet for Sociale Saker. 
Sociale Meddelelser. Christiania. 
Monthly publication of the Norwegian Department of Social Affairs. Contains frequent 4 
on the progress of the Norwegian and other cooperative movements. 
WaARBASSE, JAMES P. 
Letters from abroad: Cooperation among the fjords of Norway. 
Cooperation, New York, November, 1924, pp. 186, 187. 


Russia 


AMERICAN COMMITTEE OF THE RuSsSIAN COOPERATIVE UNIONS. 
The Cooperatives in Russia: A RM r for the reconstruction of Russia 
economic life. New York, fn. 11 pp. 


BEekKKER, GREGOIRE. 
Le Mouvement coopératif en Russie et la Renaissance de la Russie. 
Brussels, Instituts Solvay, 1921. 175 pp. 


Buanc, Exste Terry. 
Cooperative Movement in Russia. New York, The Macmillan Co., 1924 
324 pp. 


CONTENTS.—Survey of Russiain the 19th century; The early period; Cooperative moven if t 
first part of the 20th century; World War and the cooperative movement; Growth of centr ralizatio 
1917-1919; Bolshevist régime and the cooperative movement; New economic policy and the « copa 
tive movement; International relations; Educational significance of the Russian cooperat 
ment. 

BoropaEwsky, 8. W. 
Cooperation in Russia during the war. 
International Labour Review, Geneva, August, 1924, pp. 263-276 


Busnoy, I. O. 
The Cooperative Movement in Russia: Its history, significance and chara 
ter. anchester, Cooperative Printing Society. (Ltd.), 1917. 162 pp. 


Crentrosorus. London branch. 
Cooperative Movement in Russia. 
rv covering activities of the All-Russian Central Union of Consumers’ Societies ( (1! 
soyus 
CooPERATION IN Rosslia. 
Ways and Means, London, June 28, 1919, pp. 467 et seq. 
Contains statistics of cooperative societies and a general diseussion of the cooperative movement 
before and after the war. 
[CooreRATIVE MoveMENT IN RosstA.] 
Monraiy Lasor Review, March, 1919, p. 144; July; 1919, pp. 122, 123; 
February, 1921, pp. 113, 114; Ay ril, 1992, p pp. 227, 228; May, 1923, pp. 
237, 238; February, 1924, pp. 92 ~229; January, 1925, pp. 1 189. 
Ditton, V. E. -“ 
Russian credit ratives under the aa 
The Bridge, ton, February, 1925, p. (To “4 continued.) 
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ox, R. MICHAEL. 
The Russian cooperative movement. 
The Irish Eeonomist, Dublin, August, 1922, pp. 260-268; January, 
tembe 1923, pp. 66-73. 
KayDEN, EUGENE M. 
Central cooperative banking in Russia. 
21, py Journal of Political Economy, February, 1924, pp. 15-55. 


Ips Coop#ratives Russas er 1’ rar Sovrfriqun. 
La Coopération Belge, Brussels, January 15, 1925. 
D. 24 iter, MARGARET. 
; Jung Cooperation in Russia, 
Economica, London, October, 1921, pp. 291-301. 


Proxopovircn, M. 
Cooperation in Seviet Russia. 
pera International Labour Review, Geneva, September, 1924, pp. 411-434. 
SrENCEL-LENSKY, JZ. 
Cooperation in. Soviet Russia. London, Joint Committee of Russian 
Cooperative Organizations in London, 1920. 53 pp. 
Mostly official documents relating to nationalization of the cooperative societies by the Soviet 
Government. 
vidal’ Taz ReaL Posttrion oF CoopERATION IN Russia. 
International. Cooperative Bulletin, London, January, 1925, pp. 17-19. 


ToroMIANTZ, VAKHAN F. 
Cooperation in Russia before the war. 
International Labour Review,’Geneva, January, 1923, pp. 15-24. 


Unrrep States. Department of Commerce. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. 
The Russian cooperative movement, by Frederic E. Lee. Washington, 
1920. 83pp. (Miscellaneous series No. 101.) ; 
ConTENTS.—General history; Producers’ societies; Consumers’ societies; Credit societies; C oopera- 
tion in Siberian economic life; Economic status of Russian cooperative movement; Appendixes— 
Cooperation in Soviet Russia; Supreme Council’s decision regarding trade with Russian cooperatives, 
se, WaRBASSE, JAMES P. 
Letters from abroad: Russia, the laboratory of social experiment. 
Cooperation, New York, February, 1925, pp. 28-32. (To be continued.) 
19M Zetenxo, A. J. 
The Russian cooperative movement. 
Life and Labor, Chicago, September, 1920, pp. 195-198. 
— The Russian cooperative movement. 
MontTuiy LaBor REVIEW, June, 1920, pp. 122-130. 


Scotland 

FLANAGAN, JAMES A. 
Wholesale Cooperation in Scotland, 1868-1918. Glasgow, Scottish Coopera- 
tive Wholesale Society (Ltd.), 1920. 478 pp. 


An account of the Scottish Cooperative Wholesale Society, written to commemorate the society’s 
p. “golden jubilee.” 


Lucas, JAMES. 
Cooperation in Scotland. Manchester, Cooperative Union (Ltd.), 1920. 

nro 93 pp. 
See also material under Great Britain. 


Sweden 
Bérsesson, ARTUR. 
The cooperative movement in Sweden. 
The Irish Economist, Dublin, April, 1923, pp. 113-118. 
CooPERATION IN AGRICULTURE IN SWEDEN, 
The Producer, Manchester, England, January, 1925, p. 74. 


(Cooppratives Movement IN SwepDeEN.] | 
Montaty Labor Review, June, 1920, pp. 148, 144; November, 1920, p. 
127;, November, 1921, pp. 194, 195; January, 1923, pp..208, 209; Sep- 
tember, 1924, p. 174. 
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Hoser, Ernst. 
Cooperation in agriculture in sweden. 
The Producer, Manchester, England, January 1925, p. 74. 


KooperaTiva FérspunpetT (K. F.). 
Kooperatéren. Stockholm. 
Monthly publication of the Cooperative Union and Wholesale Sotiety of Sweden. 
Orne, ANDERS. 
my am Samhillssyn. Stockholm Kooperativa Férbundet, [1919] 
pp. 
SweDEN. Socialstyrelsen. 
Sociala Meddelanden. Stockholm. (Monthly.) 
Carries occasional articles on the cooperative movement in Sweden and other countries. 
Tue SwepisH Cooperative UNIoN (KoopsrativA F6ORBUNDET) IN 1923. 
International Cooperative Bulletin, London, September, 1924, pp. 274-278 


WARBASSE, JAMES P. 
Letters from abroad: Sweden, the land of steady progress. 
Cooperation, New York, December, 1924, pp. 203, 204. 


Switzerland _ 


[CoorpERATIVE MOVEMENT IN SWITZERLAND.] 
Montaty Lasor Review, November, 1920, pp. 128-130; November, 1921, 
p. 195; August, 1922, pp. 224, 225; November, 1922, p. 227; March, 
1923, p. 159; July, 1923, p. 243; March, 1924, pp. 195, 196; April, 1924 
p. 208; June, 1924, pp. 178, 179; September, 1924, p. 174; January, 
1925, p. 189. : 
Howa tp, Oskar. 
me ne Aeabata of the cooperative dairies and their federations in Switzer. 
and. 
International Review of Agricultural Economics, Rome, January- 
March, 1924, pp. 62-89. 
PETTERMAND, Doctor. 
La guerre du lait en Suisse entre coopératives de consommation et associa- 
tions de producteurs. 
Revue des Etudes Coopératives, Neuilly, January-March, 1924, pp. 
204-212. 
SwITzERLAND. Bureau de Statistique. 
Statistisches Jahrbuchs der Schweiz. Berne. 
Contain data on the Swiss cooperative movement. 
Union pes Paysans Suisses. Secrétariat. 
La Revision de la Législation fédérale relative aux Sociétés Coopératives. 
Brugg, 1922. 63 pp. 
Union Suisse pes Sociftés pe ConsommaTIon (V. S. K.). 
La Coopération. Journal populaire suisse. Basel. 


Cooperative weekly published by the Swiss Union of oe oe ging Consumers’ Societies. (German 
form of name is Verband schweiz. Konsumvereine (V. 8. K.).) 


VERBAND SCHWEIZ. KONSUMVEREINE (V. 8. K.). 
Die Organisation des Verbandes schweiz. Konsumvereine in Basel. Basel, 
1910. 23 pp. 


——— Rapports et Comptes concernant |’Activité des Organes de l’Union. Basel. 
United States 


ALL-AMERICAN COOPERATIVE COMMISSION. 
Cooperative News Service. Cleveland, Ohio. 
Weekly news letter designed primarily for newspapers and cooperative publications. 
ALL-AMERICAN COOPERATIVE CONGRESS. 
MonrTsaiy Lazsor Review, March, 1921, pp. 118-121. 
Bemis, Epwarp W. 3 
Cooperation in New England. Baltimore, American Economic Associa- 
tion, 1886. 136 PP. (Publication. of American Eeonomie Association, 
Monographs Vol. I, No. 5.) 
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CoursES IN COOPERATION. 
Montaiy Lasor Review, March, 1922, pp. 168-175. 

Results of an inquiry made by Bureau of Labor Statistics among various institutions of higher 
learning in an effort to determine in how far the cooperative movement was being recognized as a 
subject for study. 

Coyle, ALBERT F. 
Place of cooperation in the labor movement. Cleveland, All-American 
Cooperative Commission, [n. d.]. 4 pp. 
ForD, JAMES. 
Cooperation in New England, Urban and Rural. New York, The Survey 
Associates (Inc.), 1913. 237 pp. 


Jouns Hopxins UNIVERSITY. 
History of Cooperation in the United States. Baltimore, 1888. 540 pp. 


Lanspon, W. C. 
Cooperation: History, necessity, methods. A textbook for Kansas coopera- 
—. — Kansas, 1915. 48 pp. (Farmers’ Union Library, Vol. 1, 
INO. i. 


LIABILITY OF CooPERATIVE SOCIETIES ror Freperat Income Tax. 
MontTsiy Lasor Review, August, 1923, pp. 217-220. 


NeprasKa. Department of Agriculture. Bureaw of Markets and Marketing. 
Successful Cooperation: An analysis of successful cooperative companies 
in Nebraska. Lincoln, [n.d.]. 20 pp. (Bul. No. 111.) 


Agricultural Cooperation 
ANDERSON, SYDNEY. 
Limits to what cooperation will do. 
Nation’s Business, February, 1924, pp. 16-18. 


BrookHART, Senator Smita W. 
Governmental aid for cooperative marketing. 
Proceedings of Academy of Political Science, January, 1924, pp. 33—44. 


CARLISLE, LAWRENCE A. 
Farmers’ Buying and Selling Organizations in New Hampshire. Concord, 
N. H., Department of Agriculture, 1922. 31 pp. 


CooPERATIVE LEGISLATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 
Montuiy Lasor Review, February, 1925, pp. 192-201. 
Agricultural legislation, pp. 198-201. 
CosGrRAVE, Luoyp M. 
Rural cooperatives in the Empire State. 
Cooperation, New York, August, 1924, pp. 133-135. 


Court Decisions as TO ConTrActs OF CoOPERATIVE MARKETING ASSOCIATIONS. 
Monrsaiy Lasor Review, December, 1922, pp. 237, 238; May, 1923, pp. 
230, 231; September, 1923, pp. 181-184; October, 1923, p. 191; February, 
1924, pp. 218, 219; September, 1924, pp. 166-169. | 
CUMBERLAND, WiLiiam W. : 
Cooperative Marketing: Its advantages as exemplified in the California 
Fruit Growers’ Exchange. Princeton, N. J., Princeton University Press, 
1917. 226 pp. 
ErpMAN, H., E. 
Possibilities and limitations of cooperative marketing. 
Annals of American Academy of Social and Political Science, January, 
1925, pp. 217-226. 
Fisher, ComMopore B. 
The Farmers’ Union. Lexington, Ky., University of Kentucky, 1920. 
77 pp. (Studies in Economies and Sociology No. 2.) 
Treats of the cooperative activities of the Farmers’ Union, pp. 43-49. Reviewed in the July, 
1921, issue of the MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW, pp. 220, 221, 
Goss, ALBERT 8. 
Cooperation among the farmers. 
Cooperation, New York, January, 1925, pp. 4-6. 
Address delivered at the Fourth Cooperative Congress, New York, November 6-10, 1924. 
Hgrron, L. 8. ) 
Routing the profiteers by cooperation. How Nebraska farmers are ending 


yams 
omotive Engineers Journal, December, 1922, pp. 902 et seq. 
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Hrsparp, Bensamin H. 
The extent of cooperative marketing among farmers to-day and the res\j, 
secured by cooperative associations. 
Annals of the American Academy of Social and Political Science, Ja). 
uary, 1925, pp. 201-207. 


Hinz, CuHaries DELano. 
A reply to Senator Brookhart. 
Proceedings of Academy of Political Science, January, 1924, pp. 45-49 


How Mvucu CooprratTIon? 
Nation’s Business, October, 1920, p. 23. 


Deals with the cooperative raisin-marketing associations of California. 


Hueues, Huan J. 
Marketing problems of Minnesota farmers. St. Paul, University Farn, 
1920. 23 pp. (University of Minnesota Department of Agriculture 
Bul. No. 11.) 
Jesness, O. B., and Carp, Dana G. 
Cooperative livestock shipping associations. [n. p.], 1921. 28 pp. (Ken. 
tucky University College of Agriculture Circular No. 104.) 
Luioyp, JoHN WILLIAM. 
Cooperation and Other Organized Methods of Marketing California H orti- 
cultural Products. Urbana, University of Illinois, 1919. 142 pp. 
(Studies in the social sciences, vol. VIII, No. 1.) 


Loomis, RALPH. 
Cooperative livestock shipping associations in Missouri. Columbia, Mo. 
University of Missouri, College of Agriculture, 1923. 10 pp. (Agricul. 
tural experiment station Bul. No. 199.) 
MACKLIN, THEODORE. 
Financial gains of marketing successfully through cooperation. 
Annals of American Academy of Social and Political Science, January, 
1925, pp. 208-216. 


Martin, C. C. 
The farmers’ cooperative movement. 
Export American Industries, July, 1921, pp. 55-61. 
Mituer, Joun D. 
Sound principles in cooperative legislation. 


Annals of American Academy of Social and Political Science, January, 
1925, pp. 227-230. 


New York. Department of Farms and Markets. Division of foods and markets. 
Committee reports and resolutions adopted by [New York State] Confer- 
ence on Cooperation, March 30—-April 1, 1920, Syracuse, N. Y.  [n. p.|, 
1920. 13 pp. 
Novurssz, E. G., and Hammans, C. W. 

Cooperative livestock shipping in Iowa in 1920. Ames, Iowa State College 
of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, 1921, pp. 406-436. (Agricultura! 
experiment station bulletin.) 

Puriuips, H. D. 

Cooperative Marketing in the Chautauqua-Erie Grape Industry. Ithaca, 
Cornell University, 1919. 94 pp. (Agricultural experiment station 
memoir No. 28.) 


Price, H. Broce. . 

Farmers’ Cooperation in Minnesota, 1917-1922. St. Paul, University Farm, 
1923. 78 pp. (University of Minnesota Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion Bul. No.'202.) 

PrRoBLEeMs OF CooPERATIVE MARKETING. 

Monraiy Lasor Review, July, 1923, p. 232. 


Tue Cooperative Leaaur. Committee on Agricultural Cooperation. 
Report to Third Cooperative Congress. 
(In The Cooperative League. Proceedings, of the Third Congress, 
: Cuicago, October 26-28, 1922, pp. 48-62.) : 
Unitep Srares. Department of Agriculture. 
Cooperative , ing and marketing Goqartae tons among farmers in the 
United States, by O. B. Jesness and W. H. Kerr, Washington, 1917. 
82.pp. (Bul. No. 647.) 
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Unizrep Sratrzes. Departmeni of Agriculture. Development and growth of co- 
operative marketing in the United States, by Lloyd 8. Tenny. Washington, 
In, d.J. 11 pp. (Mimeographed.) 
Address delivered at the fifth annual meeting of the National Association of State Marketing 
Officials, Chicago, December 3, 1923. 
Development and present status of farmers’ cooperative business 
organizations, R. H. Elsworth. Washington, 1924. 76 pp. (Depart- 
ment Bul. No. 1302.) 
nit Legal Rye of cooperative associations, by L. 8. Hulbert. Wash- 
ington, 1922. 74 pp. (Bul. No. 1106.) 


Organization and aovenpenust of a cooperative citrus-fruit marketing 
agency, nf A. W. McKay and W. MacKenzie Stevens. Washington, 1924. 
68 pp. (Department Bul. No. 1237.) 


— Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

A federated cooperative cheese manufacturing and marketing association, 
by Hector cpherson and W.H. Kerr. Washington, 1917. 13 pp. 
(depatete from Yearbook of the Department of Agriculture No. 699.) 
(Bureau was then called Office of Markets and Rural Organizations.) 


Agricultural Cooperation. Washington. (Weekly.) 


A suggested form of crop contracts for farmers’ cooperative 
marketing associations. Washington, 1922. — (Mimeographed.) (Bureau 
was then called Bureau of Markets and Crop Estimates.) 

A system of bookkeeping for grain elevators, by B. B. Mason, 
Frank Robotka, and A. V. Swarthout. ashington, Deeember 5, 1919. 
53 pp., folders. (Bul. No. 811.) (Bureau was then called Bureau of Markets.) 
Business essentials for cooperative fruit and vegetable can- 
neries, by W. H. Kerr. Washington, 1917. 13 pp. (Separate from Year- 
book of Department of Agriculture No. 705.) | (Bureau was then called Office 
of Markets and Rural Organization.) 

Cooperative livestock shipping associations, by 8. W. Doty and 
L. D. Hall. Washington, April, 1915, reprinted, 1917. 18 pp. (Farmers’ 
Bul. No. 718.) (Bureau was then called Bureau of Markets.) 

Cooperative marketing, by O. B. Jesness. Washington, 1920. 
27 pp. (Farmers’ Bul. No. 1144.) (Bureau was then called Bureau of 
Markets.) 
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Cooperative organization by-laws, by C. E. Bassett and O. B. 
Jesness. Washington, 1918.23 pp. (Bul. No. bat) (Bureau was then called 
Bureau of Markets.) 

Development and present status of the farmer-controlled cream- 
ery, by R. H. Elsworth. Washington, 1923. 8 pp. . (Mimeographed.) 
Liability of cooperative associations for Federal income taxes. 
Washington, [n.d.]. 7 pp. (Mimeographed.) 


Correspondence between the Secretary of A and the Secretary of the Treasury. 
A short quotation frem this report was given in the MontrHiy Lasor Review, August, 1923, 
p. 219. 











Operating a cooperative motor truck route, by H. 8S, Yohe. 
Washington, 1919. 24 pp. (Farmers’ Bul. No. 1032.) (Bureau was then called 
Bureau of Markets.) 
Patronage dividends in cooperative grain companies, by John R. 

Humphrey and W. H. Kerr. Washington, 1916. (Bul. No. 371.) (Bureau 
was then called Office of Markets and Rural Organization.) 
Publications issued by farmers’ business organizations, including 
house organs, news-letters, anal, compiled by Chastina Gardner. Washington, 
1924. 14 pp. (Mimeographed.) 

+ Some factors in the pro of cooperative marketing in the 
Uaioe | vib by Chastina Gardner. Washington, 1922. 10 pp. (Mimeo- 
graphed. 

















sie —— Summary of cases and decisions on legal phases of cooperation. 
Washington, 1924. 37 pp. (Mimeographed.) ~ 

Reprinted from Marketing Activities, Vol. IT (1922) and Agricultural Cooperation, Vol. I (1923). 
The organization of cooperative grain elevator companies, by 





then called Bureau of Markets.) 
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Unitrep Sratres. Department of Agriculture. Bureau of Agricultural Economic, 
The solution of some economic problems relating to agriculture, by Lloyq 
S. Tenny. Washington, 1922. 10 pp. (Mimeographed.) (Bureau wa, 

then called Bureau of Markets and rop Estimates.) 


WesrEEN, Maorice H. 
The cooperative movement in Nebraska. 
Journal of Political Economy, June, 1920, pp. 477-498. 
Wiuuiams, Wititiam M. 


Laws that Affect Cooperative Marketing. Chicago, American Institite 
of Agriculture, 1923. 31 pp. 


Cooperative Banking and Credit 


ALL-AMERICAN FarMER-LABOR COOPERATIVE ComMMissION. Committee on bank. 
ing and credit. d 
A bill authorizing the organization of cooperative banks. Washington {now 
at Cleveland], [n.d.] 16 pp. 
Model cooperative banking law. 
BERGENGREN, Roy F. 
The Credit Union: Its present status in the United States and the possible 
value of general credit union extension. Boston, Credit Union Nativnal 
Extension Bureau, 1924. 37 pp. 


BoreckEL, RIicHARD. 
Labor’s Money. New York, Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1923. 181 pp. 


Coomss, Caro D. 
The credit union and the cooperative bank. [n. p.], [n. d.J. 11 pp. 
Address delivered at the third American cooperative congress, Chicago, 1922. 
CoopEerRaTIvE CrepitT INSTITUTIONS IN THE UNITED STATEs. 
Proceedings of American Academy of Political and Social Science, vol. 57, 
No. 176, pp. 172-182. 


CooperATIVE LEGISLATION IN THE UNITED SrTares. 
MontTsaiy Lasor Review, February, 1925, pp. 192-201. 
Credit unions, pp. 192-197, 
Crepir Union NATIONAL EXTENSION BUREAU. 
The Bridge. Boston. 
*“ The Bridge tells the story month by month of credit union progress and activity in the United 
States, and touches upon other phases of cooperative development.” 
Howe, Freperic C. 
Cooperative banks for labor. 
Seamen’s Journal, March 3, 1920, pp. 2 et seq. 


Laspor Banks. 
New Republic, February 7, 1923, pp. 268, 269. 
Lasor BaNKs IN THE UNITED SraTEs. 
Montuuy Lasor Review, April, 1923, pp. 162, 163; February, 1924, p. 
215; July, 1924, pp. 217, 218. 


Massacuusetts. Bank Commissioner. 
Annual report. Boston. 


Part II contains statistics of building and loan associations (called “‘cooperative banks” in 
Massachusetts). 


Credit unions. Statement and suggestions in regard to organizing and ° 
managing a credit union in Massachusetts. Boston, 1915. 47 pp. 


New Jersey. Department of Banking and Insurance. 
Annual reports ... relative to building and loan associations. Camden, N. J. 


New York. Banking Department. 
Annual reports of superintendent of banks relative to building and loan 
and cooperative savings and loan associations. Albany, 1918. 


RosENTHAL, Henry S. 
Cyclopedia of Building, Loan, and Savings Associations; How to organize and 
successfully conduct them. Cincinnati, American Building Association 
News Co., 1920. 500 pp. 


Saposs, Davip J. 
Labor banks and the labor movement. 
American Labor Monthly, June, 1923, pp. 40-43. 
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poss, Davip J. BT 
Labor banks and trade-union capitalism. ; 
American Review, September-October, 1923, pp. 534-539. 


_~LBY, Mrs. GERTRUDE MATHEWS. 
Legislation for credit unions and cooperative banks. 
~ (In The Cooperative League. Proceedings of the Fourth Congress, 
New York, November 6-10, 1924, pp. 56—63.) 


onE, WARREN §S. | 
Labor’s chain of banks. Growth of the movement and what it aims to 
accomplish, 
World’s Work, November, 1924, pp. 47-52. 


up COOPERATIVE Leacue. Committee on Labor Banking. 
Report to Third Cooperative Congress. 
(In The Cooperative League Proceedings of the Third Congress, Chicago, 
October 26-28, 1922, pp. 67-72.) 


HoMPSON, HusTON. 
Cooperative banking and its relation to the Government. 
(In The Cooperative League. Proceedings of the Fourth Congress, 
New York, November 6-10, 1924, pp. 64-69.) 


ble HOMPSON, LAURA A. ‘ 
nal Labor banks in the United States: A list of references. 
Library Journal, March 15, 1924, pp. 281-283. 


Inirep States. Bureau of Labor. 
Building and loan associations. Washington, 1894. 719 pp. (Ninth an- 
nual report of the Commissioner of Labor.) 


Inirep States. Depariment of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Cooperative credit societies (credit unions) in America and foreign coun- 
tries, by Edson L. Whitney. Washington, 1922. 60pp. (Bul. No. 314.) 


7, InireD States Leacup or Locat BuiLpING AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS. 
American Building Association News. Cincinnati. .(Monthly.) 


Proceedings of the annual meetings. Cincinnati. 


jiscoNSIN. Banking Department. 
Annual reports . . . on the condition of the building and loan associations 
of Wisconsin. Madison, 1897-. 


4 Votrr, Henry W. 
| ' Cooperative Credit for the United States. New York, Sturgis & Walton, 
1917. 349 pp. 
CONTENTS.—Why cooperative credit is wanted; General principles of cooperative credit; Coop- 
erative banks based upon share capital; Cooperative banks based upon unlimited liability; 
Central institutions; Control and audit; Variants and danger points; Cooperative mortgage 
credit; In the wake of credit; Legislation; Conclusion. 
Wotman, Leo. 
The promise of labor banking. 
ew Republic, December 19, 1923, pp. 89-91. 


Wricut, Cuester M. 
Labor banks. 
Industrial and Labour Information, Geneva, June 29, 1923, pp. 2-9. 
Youna, James C. 
Labor banks. 
Savings Bank Journal, June, 1923, pp. 209-211, 
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Consumers’ Cooperation 


Best Types oF CoorreraTIVE BusiINEss FOR INITIAL ORGANIZATION. [ 
(In The Cooperative League. Proceedings of the Fourth Congress, New 
York, November 6—10, 1924, pp. 100-116.) 


Conp1T1IoN or ConsumERS’ CooPpERATION IN THE UNITED STaTEs. 
Monrsaiy Lasor Review, August, 1922, pp. 214-220. 
Consumers’ Leacue or New York. _ 
—— cooperative societies in New York State. New York, 1922. 
pp. 
Cooperative Houstne in New York. : 
Cooperation, New York, July, 1924, pp. 112-115. 
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CooprerRATIVE LEGISLATION IN THE UNITED StaTss. 
MontTHiy Lasor Review, February, 1925, pp. 192-201. 


Consumers’ legislation, pp. 197, 198. 


CooPrERATIVE WHOLESALE CONFERENCE. 
Montuiy LaBor Review, February, 1925, pp. 201, 202. 


Errect or Strikes ON COOPERATIVE STORES. 
Montuiy Lasor Review, July, 1923, pp. 230, 231. 


ELIMINATION OF EXPLorraTION THROUGH COOPERATIVE BUYING AND SELLINg 
National Association of Corporation Schools Bulletin, February, 1929, 
63-80. 


EMPLOYEES’ CooPpERATIVE BUYING. 
Montuiy Lasor Review, December, 1924, pp. 162-164. 


Fourtu [AMERICAN] CoopERATIVE CONGRESS. 
Monruiy Lasor Revinw, December, 1924, pp. 150-157. 


Hoan, Dante, W. 
Cooperative home building—-The Milwaukee plan. 
Locomotive Engineers Journal, December, 1922, pp. 894 et seq. 


Kemidis, Fasran §. ‘ 
Cooperation among the Lithuanians in the United States of Amerin, 
Washington, Catholie University of America, 1924. 86 pp. 
This book was reviewed in the MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW, August, 1924, pp. 192-194, 19s 


MANAGEMENT OF COOPERATIVE STORES. 
Montuiy Laspor Review, January, 1925, pp. 176, 177. 
Being a review of the r of the committee on store management to the Fourth American (> 
operative Congress, New York, November 6-8, 1924. 
METROPOLITAN Lire Insurance Co. Policyholders’ Service Bureau. 
A report on company and cooperative stores. New York, {1921]. 16 pp, 
(Mimeographed.) 
Reviewed in the December, 1921, issue of the MontTHLY Labor REVIEW, pp. 185, 186. 
PARKER, FLORENCE E. 
The consumers’ cooperative movement in the United States. 
International Labour Review, Geneva, December, 1922, pp. 917-923. 


Price, H. Bruce. : 
Farmers’ Cooperation in Minnesota, 1917-1922. St. Paul, University larn, 
1923. 78 pp. (University of Minnesota agricultural experiment st:- 
tion Bul. No. 202.) 
~ _ Contains material on consumers’ cooperation, pp. 40-45. Reviewed in August, 1923, issue of 
MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW, pp. 223, 224. 
Pottine A Srore in Your Factory. 
Factory, September 1, 1920, pp. 687-690; September 15, 1920, pp. 593- 
867; October 1, 1920, pp. 1060-1064; October 15, 1920, pp. 1220-1222. 


Ronn, EsSKEL. 
How dreams come true. 
Cooperation, New York, September, 1924, pp. 148-151. 


An account of the development and early struggles of the Cooperative Central Exchange 


Tue CooreraTIvE LEAGUE. 
Cooperation. New York. 


A monthly publication devoted to the interests of consumers’ cooperation. Carries general arti }es 
of interest to cooperators as well as notes of progress of cooperative societies in the United States xnd 
the various countries of the world. 


Report of s of the first American cooperative convention, Spring- 
field, in, 1918. New York, 1919. 264 pp. 


—— Report of proceedings of the Third Congress of the . . . , Chicago, October 
26-28, 1922. New York, 167 W. 12th Street, 1922. 160 pp. 


~~ ayer of this congress was given in the Montuty Laspok Review, December, 1°22, pp. 


—— Report of proceedings of the Fourth Congress of the... , New York, 
November 6-10, 1924. New York, 1924. 196 pp. 


An account of this congress was given in the December, 1924, issue of the Montaty Laspor Kr 
VIEW, pp. 150-157. 
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gp COOPERATIVE LuaGus. 

Model cooperative State law. A uniform cooperative stock corporation act 
proposed for adoption by State legislatures. New York, 1922. 9 pp. 
prepared by ‘the committee on legislation of The Cooperative League and adopted by the Third 

American Cooperative Congress, Chicago, 1922. P 
Principles and aims of the Cooperative League of America. New York, 
1919. 4 pp. 
Committee on Bakeries. 
Report to the Fourth Cooperative Congress. 
(In Fourth Cooperative Congress, New York, November 6-10, 1924. 
Proceedings, pp. 81-89.) 
Commitiee on Cooperative Housing. 
Report to Third Cooperative Congress. 
(In Third Cooperative Congress, Chicago, October 26-28, 1922. Pro- 
ceedings, pp. 103-110.) 
ky was reproduced in the December, 1922, issue ofthe MonTHLY LaBor REVIEW, 
pp. 15 . 
Committee on Milk Distribution. 
Report to the Fourth Cooperative Congress. 
(In Fourth Cooperative Congress, New York, November 6-10, 1924. 
Proceedings, pp. 89-95.) 
erica, Committee on Store Management. 
Report to Fourth Cooperative Congress. 
198, (In Fourth Cooperative Congress, New York, November 6-10, 1924. 
Proceedings, pp. 28-34.) 


hi 4 % was summarized in the January, 1925,.issue of the MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 
pp. 1/6, 1/7. 


Committee_on Spurious Cooperative Schemes. 
Report to Third Cooperative Congress. 
. (In Third Cooperative Congress, Chicago, October 26-28, 1922. Pro- 
Pp. ceedings, pp. 149-154.) 
HIRD CONGRESS OF [AMERICAN] CooppRATIVE SoOciBtTIEs. 
MontsLy Laspor Review, December, 1922, pp. 232-237. 
SUnitep States. Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
3. Consumers’ cooperative societies in the United States in 1920, by Florence 
E. Parker. Washington, 1922. 146 pp. (Sul. No. 313.) 

an DemaNn, Rots. 
at, Cooperative laundries in the United States. 
a Journal of Home Economics, Baltimore, May, 1923, pp. 252-258. 
WarBassp, James P. 

The cooperative consumers’ movement in the United States. New York, 

The Cooperative League, 1920. 8 pp. (Third revision.) 
53- fe WarBassE, Mrs. Aanzes D. 
) Making cooperation succeed in America. 
Nation, December 17, 1924, pp. 673-675. 
m WATKINS, GoRDON S. 
Cooperation, a Study in Constructive Economic Reform. Urbana, 1921. 
85 pp. (University of Illinois Bul. No. 28.) 


This study was reviewed in the August, 1921, issue of the MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW, pp. 194-196. 
While valuable from the historic point of view, much of the material given is now out of date. 


Jes Workers’ Productive Societies 
A Coopgrrattve Coat-MINING EXPERIMENT. 
Montaty Lasor Review, June, 1922, pp. 214-216. 


CoopERATIVE Buritpina GuILps. 
Montaiy Lasor Review, January, 1922, p. 221. 
er Coopprative Coat Minna. 
Montsiy Lasor Review, February, 1925, p. 202. 
p. Coopprative SuHincLe MiLis In WesteERN WASHINGTON. 
Montuiy Lazsor Review, January, 1924, pp. 170-178. 
$ Parker, FLORENCE FE, 
Development and operation of pilots’ associations in representative ports. 
Montuty LABoR Review, November, 1924, pp. 16-36. 
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Other Countries 
Algeria 
AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION AND CooPERATION [1N TuNis, ALGERIA]. 
International Review of Agricultural Economics, Rome, January-!'ebry, 
1922, pp. 1-25. 
Argentina 
Bérea, Dominco. 
La Mutualidad y el Cooperativismo en la Republica Argentina. Bue, 
Aires, L. J. Rosso & Cia, 1917. 271 pp. 
[CoopERATION IN ARGENTINA.] 
Montsavy Lasor Review, April, 1919, pp. 117-120; August, 1921, p. 1g 
February, 1922, pp. 144, 145; August, 1923, pp. 226, 227. 
CooPpERATION IN THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 
International Review of Agricultural Economics, Rome, January-Mar} 
1923, pp. 81-117. 
Serwy, Victor. 


La coopération agricole en Argentine. 
La Coopération Belge, Brussels, January 15, 1925. 


Brazil 


CooprERATIVE Fisnina Cotontes [tn Brazit]. 

Industrial and Labour Information, Geneva, December 8, 1924, pp. 42-44 
[CooprpERATIVE MovEMENT IN Brazit.] 

Monrsiy Lasor Review, May, 1923, p. 231; March, 1924, pp. 193, 194, 
PorpuLarR CREDIT IN BRAZIL. 

Industrial and Labour Information, Geneva, December 8, 1924, pp. 40-42. 


Bulgaria 


Buiearia. Direction Générale de la Statistique. 
renave des coopératives dans le Royaume de Bulgarie. Sofia, 1923, 
pp. 
CanEen, GASTON. 
La coopération en Bulgarie. 
bed Bo Etudes Coopératives, Neuilly, July-September, 1924, pp. 
417. 
[Cooperative MoveMent IN Butaaria.] 
MonrTsauy Lasor Review, April, 1922, pp. 225, 226; March, 1923, p. 156 
September, 1923, p. 187; June, 1924, pp. 171, 172. 
Orecukxorr, P. N. 
Agricultural cooperation in Bulgaria. 
International Review of Agricultural Economics, Rome, April-June, 
1924, pp. 240-260. 
Ceylon 


Cryton. Department of Census and Statistics. 
Blue Books. 
These reports contain statistics on cooperative societies of Ceylon. 


[CoopzrATIVE MoveMEnNT IN CEYLON.] 
MonTs_y Laspor Review, December, 1923, pp. 197, 198. 


Esthonia 


[CoorEerRATIVE MovEeMENT IN EsTHONIA.] 
MonrTs.y Lasor Review, July, 1923, pp. 233, 234, 


INTERNATIONAL COOPERATIVE ALLIANCE. 
International Cooperative Bulletin. London. 
Contains occasional items on the movement in Esthonia. 


Greece 


[Cooperative Movement IN GREECE.] 
Monrtsiy Lasor Review, April, 1924, pp. 206,. 207. 
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Hungary 








opERATION IN Huna@ary IN 1923. 
Industrial and Labour Information, Geneva, October 27, 1924, pp. 40, 41. 
hoopPERATIVE MovEeMENT IN Hunaary.] 
Montaity Lasor Review, July, 1920, pp. 146-150; August, 1921, p. 199; 
January, 1922, p. 223; March, 1923, p. 158; August, 1923, pp. 229, 230. 
KTERNATIONAL COOPERATIVE ALLIANCE. ; 
International Cooperative Bulletin. London. 
Contains frequent notes on the progress of the movement in Hungary. 
atisticS OF HunGARIAN CooperatTIVE Societies 1n 1923. 
P. 1 International Cooperative Bulletin, London, December, 1924, pp: 381, 382. 
wwet-cin@ Ans pv’ Activir& pp LA Société CentraLe pe Crepir MuTvuEL 
gp HONGRIE. 
: L’ Association Ouvriére, Paris, issues of June 25 and August 5, 1924. 


Iceland 








Buery 







Mare} 


CoopERATIVE MovEMENT IN IcELAND.] 
Montruiy Laspor Review, February, 1921, pp. 110, 111. 


Japan 
42-44 j 

‘BBCoorpERATIVE MOVEMENT IN JAPAN.] 
Montaty Lasor Review, August, 1921, pp. 200-202; August, 1922, p. 224; 
94, August, 1923, p. 230; February, 1924, pp. 221-223; June, 1924, p. 176; 
August, 1924, p. 198. 


42. BB jspan. Department of Finance. 
Financial and Economic Annual of Japan. 
In English. Contains statistics showing the number of cooperative societies of each type in Japan. 
OcaTa, Kryosxt. j 
1923, The Cooperative Movement in Japan. London, P. 8S. King & Son (Ltd.), 
| 1923. 362 pp. 


Reviewed in the February, 1924, issue of the MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW, pp. 221-223. 
CONTENTS.—Forerunners of cooperative societies in J ; The Mujin; The Hétokusha—a Jap- 
anese cooperative credit society; The modern cooperative rogttrerrd of Japan; Credit societies; 


pp. Marketing societies; Purchasing societies; Machinery societies; ions of consumers; Review 
¥ cooperative progress in Japan, with special reference to the forms of cooperation absent from 
apan. 
156 Tae CoopprativE Socretres or JAPAN. 
International Labour Review, Geneva, February, 1921, pp. 265-277. 


Tue DEVELOPMENT OF CoopPERATION [IN JAPAN]. 

International Review of Agricultural Economics, Rome, August-September, i” 
a 1921, pp. 406-423; November, 1921, pp. 555-567. i 
Lithuania bee 
[Cooperative MoveEeMENT IN LITHUANIA.] F 
Montsuity Lasor Review, February, 1921, pp. 111, 112; August, 1924, p. aq 
198; January, 1925, pp. 185, 186. | 
Satcrus, P. 
The cooperative movement in Lithuania. 4 
International Cooperative Bulletin, London, July, 1923, pp. 159, 160; é 
August, 1923, pp. 197-199. ‘ 
Tae DEVELOPMENT OF COOPERATION IN LITHUANIA FROM 1918 To 1923. [id 

International Cooperative Bulletin, London, October, 1924, pp. 306-309. 


Poland 


Consumers’ CooPpERATION IN PoLanD. sai 
International Labour Review, Geneva, April, 1921, pp. 89-96. 


[Consumers’ CooperaTivE MoveMENT IN Po.anp.] 

Montsiy Lasor Review, November, 1921, p. 194; January, 1922, p. 224; 

ann, 1923, A 208; September, 1923, p. 189; December, 1923, p. 200; - 
April, 1924, p. 207. 
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INTERNATIONAL COOPERATIVE ALLIANCE. 
International Cooperative Bulletin. London. 
Contains occasional notes on cooperation in Poland. 
PoLannD. Office Centrale de Statistique. 
Revue Mensuelle [now Revue Trimestrielle] de Statistique. Warsaw. 
Gives occasional statistics of cooperation in Peland. 


Portugal 


[Cooperative MoveMENT IN PortuGat.] 
MontTsiy Lasor Review, August, 1921, p. 202; April, 1924, p. 203. 
Mzaspres ReLating To AGricuLTURAL Cooperation [In Portuaat] Dourtng 
THE WAR AND THE First Years Arter It. 
International Review of Agricultural Economics, Rome, May, 1922. pp 
263-284. , 

















Rumania 


Correy, DIARMID. 
The Cooperative Movement in Jugoslavia, Rumania and North Italy during 
and after the World War. New York, Carnegie Foundation for Interns, 

tional Peace, 1922. 91 pp. (Preliminary studies of the war, No. 21) 


g perete.” pp. 45-70. Reviewed in the May, 1923, issue of the MONTHLY LABOR ReE\ (EW, pp. 


[Cooperative MoveMENT IN RvuMANIA.] 
MontHiy Lasor Review, June, 1920, pp. 141-143; August, 1924, ). 199, 
GurutEa, N. 
La coopération en Roumanie. 
Revue des Etudes Coopératiyes, Neuilly, AlprilsJune, 1923, pp, 
303-322. 
La Rtrorme AGRarke et LA Cooptration EN RovuMANIE. 
La Coopération Belge, Brussels, February 1, 1925. 


South Africa 


AGRIcULTURAL Cooperation [rn Sovurn Arrica] rn 1920. 
International Review of Agricultural Economics, Rome, June-July, 1921, 

pp. 327-333. 
[CooperativE Movement 1N Sours Arrica.] 
MontTuiy Lasor Reyiew, July, 1919, p. 128; December, 1919, pp. 269-271; 
August, 1921, p. 202; February, 1924, p: 230. 


Spain 


[Cooperative MoveMENT IN Spatn.] 
MonTaiy Lasor Review, January, 1922, pp. 224, 225; July, 1923, p. 242; 
April, 1924, p. 208. 
Yugoslavia 
Corrry, Drarmip. , 
The Cooperative Movement in Jugoslavia; Rumania, and North Italy 
during and after the World War. New York, Carnegie Foundation for 
International Peace, 1922. 91 pp. (Preliminary studies of the war, 


No. 21.) 
“*Jugoslavia,” pp. 3-44. Reviewed in the May, 1923, issue of fhe Montury LABOR REVIEW, pp. 
233~287. 


[Coopmrative Movement In YUGOSLAVIA.] 
Montsaiy Lasor Review, February, 1921, p. 111; August, 1923, p. 231; 
August, 1924, p. 199. 
KRrisTan, CwerTKo. 
The Cooperative Movement in Yugoslavia. 
International Cooperative Bulletin, London, June, 1924, pp. 187, 155. 
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National Conference on Outdoor Recreation 


N A statement issued by the President of the United States in the 
spring of 1924 the importance of outdoor recreation to the citi- 
zens of the country and the need for bringing the chance for 
out-of-door pleasure within the reach of all was pointed out. Many 
agencies are now concerned with this question, including the Federal 
Government through the administration of national parks, national 
forests, Wild-life preserves, and unreserved domain; tle govern- 
ments of the different States; municipalities; and many civilian or- 
ganizations. It is evident that it is only through coordination of 
the work of these private organizations and the Federal and State 
agencies that a definite and clearly defined national policy and program 
can be developed. Because of the widespread interests of the Federal 
Government, therefore, in the resources of the country which con- 
tribute to the pleasure and recreation of the people, the President 
considered that the lead in developing a program which will make 
these facilities as fully available as possible ought and should be 
taken by the National Government. A committee consisting of 
certain members of the Cabinet was accordingly appointed, and this 
committee reported to the President, indorsing his views and re- 
commending that a conference of national organizations interested 
in the subject of outdoor recreation be called. The call for a con- 
ference was issued, and at the sessions held in the New National 
Museum, Washington, D. C., May 22-24, 1924,! 309 delegates were 
resent, representing 128 national organizations. Col. Theodore 

oosevelt, Assistant Secretary of the Navy,was appointed by the Presi- 
dent as executive secretary of the conference. The general topics 
dealt with were the encouragement of outdoor recreation as a Federal 
function; constitutional or legal authority for Federal. peatganans 
the bearing of outdoor recreation on mental, physical, social, and 
moral development; outdoor recreation as an influence on child 
welfare; the wild-life (game, and fur-bearing animals, birds, fish, 
and plants) resources of the United States; the scenic resources of 
the United States; and major possibilities of national cooperation in 
romotion of recreation. Under the last topic were considered the 
ormation of advisory councils on outdoor recreation; closer cor- 
relation of work of units of Government organization; closer correla- 
tion of agencies other than Federal, and their correlation with Federal 
agencies; formulation of an educational program for outdoor recrea- 
tion; promotion and coordination of game preservation; and survey 
and classification of recreational resources. 

At a meeting held August 27 the members of the President’s 
committee aiedtved the active eee and cooperation of their 
respective departments in the formulation and execution of a compre- 
hensive national policy and program on outdoor recreation. | 
subsequent meetings were held in September, but the resignation of 
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1 National Conference on Outdoor Recreation. Proceedings of the National Conference on Outdoor 
Recreation held in Washington, D. C., May 22-24, 1924. Washington, 1924. 244 pp. (S. Doc. No. 151, 
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Colonel Roosevelt put an end temporarily to the work of the inte, 
departmental executive committee, and it was not until January 3) 
1925, that the third meeting of the committee was held, Assistgp; 
Secretary of War, Hon. Dwight F. Davis, having been appointa 
executive secretary. 

The Federal activities in outdoor recreation were divided by th 
committee into three major phases—public lands administratio, 
wild-life administration, and social relations. The relationship of each 
Federal unit to each of these three major subjects was decided t 


be as follows: 
1. Public lands administration 


Name of unit Field of interest or activity 

National Park Service-_.......- -- Administration of national parks. 

Geological Survey_.._-..__..._---- Classification of public lands. 

Bureau of Reclamation..._._......-- aon of reclamation withdray. 
als. 

General Land Office_____...____--_- Administration of public domain. 

Bureau of Indian Affairs_________-_- Administration of Indian reservations. 

Forest Service. . -.......---... 2... Administration of national forests. 

Biological Survey_.........-.------ Use of public lands for game production, 

Bureau of Fisheries____ __ SE de ch eel Use of public waters for fish production, 

Bureau of Plant Industry__._.__--- Use of public lands for plant and flower 
production. 

Bureau of the Budget_.____.__.__-- Appropriations for public land adminis. 
tration. 

Federal Power Commission___--_--__- Use of public lands for power generation, 

Bureau of Public Roads____..___--_- Highway development on public lands, 


War Department, real estate divi- Disposal of surplus military areas. 
sion. 
War Department, office of Public Administration of park areas in District 


Buildings and Grounds. of Columbia. 

War Department, Board of Engineers Waterway development, land reclamation 
for Rivers and Harbors. and pollution. 

Navy Department, Bureau of Yards 
and Docks. 


Department of Commerce, Bureau 


of Lighthouses. 
2. Wild-Life Administration 


National Park Service_______.__--- Wild life management in national parks. 

War Department___.._..-_...--.-- Wild life management on military reser- 
vations. 

Bureau of Indian Affairs. __.___-_~- Wild life management on Indian reserva- 
tions. 

Forest Service. ___.._...-.----.... Wild life management in national forests. 

General Land Office___..._.......- Wild life management on unreserved public 

8. 

Reclamation Service_-_---- s RT PS Wild life on reclamation withdrawals. 

Biological Survey -..-.....-------- Federal wild life administration. 

Bureau of Fisheries____.......-.-.- Federal fish administration. 

Bureau of Plant Industry -—------~--- Plants and flowers. 

State Department_._._.........--- International game protection agreements. 

Bureau of the Budget_....._.-_._--_- Appropriations for wild-life administration. 

3. Social Relations 

Bureau of Immigration. 

Children’s Bureau..._---.----.----. Outdoor recreation needs of children. __ 

Bureau of Labor Statistics_-_---_..--. eerensionsl requirements of industr® 
workers. 

Bureau of Agricultural Extension... Rural recreation requirements. 

Bureau of Agriculiural Economics... Rural recreation requirements. 

Bureau of Education__.........--- Nature study and physical education. 

Public Health Service_._.-..-.-.... Outdoor recreation as a health factor. 


War Department, training section... Athletics and citizenship. 
Navy Department, training division. Athletics and citizenship. 
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‘- i The work is to be carried on through the departmental executive 
41, Beommittee consisting of the executive secretary of the President’s 
‘Ant Mommittee acting as chairman, a vice chairman, and secretary, and, 
ited MR. . members, the chairman, vice chairman, and secretary of the three 
subcommittees—public lands, wild life, and social relations. Each 
the J bcommittee consists of one delegate from each departmental unit 
on, Moncerned, the officers being elected by the members. __ 
“< In the survey of the field of Governmental activities it is proposed 
0 Ho determine for each major subject the fundamental objectives and 
policies by which the Government should be guided in ot aplce 
ts functions in that field; the exact nature and extent of the wor 
now being done by each of the units; the extension of the scope of 
heir activities; correlation of activities similar in nature which are 
now carried on separately or along different lines; and the collective 
uture needs in funds, legislation, etc. _ 
At the first conference a special committee on the value of outdoor 
ecreation to industrial workers made the following recommendations: 

1. Bring to the attention of business men the benefits which accrue from the 

provision of permanent outdoor-recreation facilities within the reach of industrial 
orkers and their families. 
2. Urge industries and mercantile establishments to provide when an oppor- 
unity offers additional facilities for organized games, and to support municipal 
provision of wholesome outdoor recreational facilities. 
3. Call attention to the fact that activities of this kind require just as much 
hought, eare, planning, and supervision as any other phase of business, and that 
ood intentions not founded upon knowledge, not guided by experience and train- 
ng, have led to disappointment and failure in the past, as they have in operating 
jepartments. 
The committee also recommends that the President’s conference on outdoor 
creation eall attention to the value for agricultural workers of organized games 
hich develop team play, quickness, and bodily skill, and to the value for city 
wellers, especially those of mature years, of such recreations as fishing, hunting, 
boating, and camping, which involve a complete change of environment. 
In this connection the committee asks that the conference express its com- 
nendation of constructive measures, Federal and State, which have for their 
burpose the conservation for the benefit of present and future generations of 
orkers, of opportunities for enjoyment of the great out-of-doors. 


To further this recreational program for industrial employees, the 
ommittee urged that a study of the present activities in industrial 
stablishments be made as a guide in the development of this phase 
{ the general subject of outdoor recreation. e Bureau of Labor 
statistics is accordingly going to c on a study of the subject 
hrough a field investigation which will show so far as possible what 
sat present being done to provide recreation for industrial workers, 
he needs of the workers, the response which they make to attempts 
furnish them with facilities for recreation, and the particular lines 
ong which such work may be developed. 
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WORKERS’ EDUCATION, TRAINING, AND REHABI|. 
TATION 


{ 


Work of Federal Board for Vocational Education 


HE eighth annual report of the Federal Board for Vocation, 
he Education, covering the year ended June 30, 1924, contains 
an account of the activities of the board, including vocation 
education, civilian vocational rehabilitation, and research and aj. 
ministrative activities. The work in connection with vocational 
education is steadily expanding. Under the terms of the Federal a¢; 
the United States appropriates a certain amount annually for the 
benefit of States ‘lita carry on vocational training, stipulating that 
each State which receives a grant must devote at least an equal sum 
from its own funds to the purpose. One main purpose of this plan 
was to lead the States to devélop effective training programs within 
their own borders. The board believes that this purpose is being 
accomplished, and as evidence of this cites the increasing amounts 
of State and local funds appropriated for vocational training. Figures 
are presented showing that while in 1918 State and local expenditures 
for vocational training amounted to $2.66 for each dollar of the 
Federal expenditure, by 1924 they had risen to $3.33 for each Federal 
dollar. As further evidence, it is shown that the number enro!!ed in 
Federally aided vocational schools and. classes, exclusive of teacher 
training institutions, rose from 164,186 in 1918 to 652,994 in 1924. 
The programs for trade and industrial training are designed both 
to help those already employed and to train boys and gir!s still in 
school who wish to prepare for entering industry. Full-time day 
schools, part-time schools, and evening a are utilized. During 
the past year the board has devoted special attention to apprentice 
ship training in the building trades, promoting conferences on the 
subject, and making and publishing analyses of different trades, with 
suggestions and plans for training. Developments in this field have 
been greater, it is thought, than is generally appreciated. Keports 
recéived by the board show that in 41 States building-trades classes 
are being carried on, and that the trade extension work has an even 
wider field than the trade preparatory training. These 41 States 
report approximately 5,000 apprentices and students in day trade 
ook and something over 17,000 persons in trade extension classes. 
This last fact is held to be particularly important. 
The development of an adequate working personnel in the construction 
industry does not depend wholly upon systems of apprenticeship. The problem 
of upgrading the so-called journeyman worker is always present, and the enroll- 


ment of approximately 20,000 men in trade extensien classes for the building 
trades indicates the degree to which the problem is being met. 


Apart from the construction industry, trade extension work covels 
a wide field. 

A complete list probably would include more than 200 distinct trade extension 
courses specifically organized and operated to meet the needs of persons employed 


in trades and industrial oceupations. Industrial employment is undergoing 
constant changes. *. * * Trade extension classes are organized to serve thes 
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ew occupations as the need arises. For example, a class in airplane repairing 
and maintenance was organized during the year at Cheyenne, Wyo., for mechanics 
ngaged in the maintenance of the transcontinental air-mail service. 

In spite of the rapid development of the work, the board feels that 
it is still inadequate to the needs of the country. The census of 1920 
showed 27,530,121 persons in this country engaged in trade and in- 
dustrial occupations. Of this number, it is pointed out, some 400,000 
were served in some way by the public program of trade and industrial 


BILI. 


ra. education. 
alng 
: ae It will thus be seen that only one person was reached out of every 68 of those 


j who were theoretically entitled to receive some benefit from the public school 
1 ad. program of trade and industrial education. 


tonal The work in home economics shows a particularly rapid growth. 


+. The idea that special training is needed for the management of the 
that home and the administration of the family budget is of such recent 
oa development that when the Federal act was passed very little pro- 


plan vision was made for such work. 
ithin In the national vocational educational act less money was provided for train- 
eine Mae ing girls and women in home making than in any other line; in fact, no direct 
i fae provision was made by way of funds, but the privilege was given to the States 
UL'S B® of using one-fifth of the trade and industrial funds, if they so desired, for training 
Pures in home making. 
Ure So great has been. the demand for this training, and so thoroughly has its 
the value been recognized, that not only has the one-fifth been utilized and matched 
by State funds, according to the provisions of the law, but the States have 


¥ . 


leral appropriated many times the sum for aiming in home making. 


eh In 1924 the amount of Federal funds used for this purpose was 
; [& $331,026, but the amount expended from State and local funds was 
sath Me $2,411,370. At the outset Federal and State funds were used mainly 
‘| in 2 providing training for girls in full-time day schools. This was 
doy good as far as it went, but it failed to reach large numbers who 
ving a desired such training, so the program was modified. 

“a 

Lice As the effectiveness of the vocational program demands that it shall be avail- 
the able when needed, where needed, and to all groups needing the work, it became 
“4} evident that provision must be made for A. shay this instruction to employed 
sha girls and to adult women. With this growing appreciation of the necessity of 
AVE extending the program to reach all classes, evening schools for adult women 
orts have had an almost prodigious owth in the 3D ere three years, while the part- 
<cos EE. time schools for employed girls have developed in many of those States—24 in 
vell number—in which compulsory part-time legislation has been enacted. 


ates The report gives also a summary of the progress made in civilian 
ade | vocational rehabilitation, showing that the number of those rehabil- 
es. f itated and returned to employment has risen from 523 in 1921 to 

5,594 in 1924, and that at the close of the fiscal year 1924 “there 
sion ME. Were in process of rehabilitation over 13,000 vocationally disabled 
in ME Persons in the 36 cooperating States.’’ The experience so far gained 
vl. J seems to show that the only feasible way of dealing with the disabled 
ling J is the case method. Each person must be studied individually in | 

order to make sure of giving the treatment best adapted to his age, 
cis #% education, vocational experience, capacity, temperament, and dis- 

ability. ‘This makes it impossible to secure the economies of group 
ion (treatment. Nevertheless, reduction in the per capita cost has been 
vel @ shown during the year under consideration. 


a For the fiscal year 1923 the A ka of rehabilitating a disabled individual 
throughout the country was $262, while in 1924 the cost was reduced to $221. 
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This is evidence of increased efficiency and an indication that the reha! 
program has been conclusively demonstrated as economically sound. 

A statistical section contains full data as to the numbers enrolle 
for different kinds of vocational training, the cost of the schools anj 
classes maintained, the amount devoted to these purposes by {] 
separate States, and similar matters. 


ilitatiog 
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Civilian Rehabilitation in Ohio 
Pay Ohio State Board of Vocational Education has recently jg. 


sued a bulletin‘ giving some account of the work done unde 

the Federal and State acts providing for giving training an( 
equipment to disabled civilians. The Federal act was passed jy 
1920, making funds for this purpose available to the several States 
with the proviso that each State utilizing the appropriation mus 
expend upon the work at least an equal sum from its own resouirces, 
In April, 1921, Ohio accepted the Federal conditions and applied fo; 
its share of the funds, at the same time passing legislation to gover 
the rehabilitation work. 

Under the terms of this law, vocational training is provided for 
physically handicapped persons who are incaggcitated for remuner- 
ative occupations, whether their liability is th ult of industrial or 
public accidents, disease or congenital impair ~ It is confined to 
civilians, the rehabilitation of led veterans being carried on by 
another agency. The disabi e of such a nature that the 
sufferer can be rendered fit to ome remunerative pursuit. 
The instances of rehabilitation give in UMHs bulletin seem to indicate 
that there are very few disabilities which are excluded by this restric 
tion. The funds appropriated by the Federal and State Governments 
may be used only for tuition and instructional equipment, such as 
tools, textbooks, and supplies, but may not be employed for main- 
taining the applicant while he is receiving training or for transporta- 
tion or any such purpose. 

Partly to overcome the difficulty presented by this restriction on 
the use of the funds, and partly to give a wider field of service, a 
strong and successful effort has been made to secure cooperation from 
other agencies. Advisory committees of citizens have been estab- 
lished in a number of places; the Red Cross and the public health 
organizations participate in the work, and civic leagues, labor groups, 
employer groups, clubs, community-chest organizations, and the like 
give assistance. ‘The work is not looked upon as a relief measure. 

In no sense of the word is this work a charity. It is as definite a part of the 
plan of education as are our grammar schools, high schools, colleges, and uni- 
versities. The physically handicap person has the duty, as well as the 
privilege, of requesting any possible help, provision for which has been made in 
a generous plan of governmental aid for the handicapped on behalf of society 
at large. 

Training is carried on in existing institutions as close as possible 
to the homes of the applicants, and may involve preparation for any 
pursuit, from manual labor up to a profession, mony oe to the 
es are and the handicap of the trainee. It has nappened that after 
rehabilitation the sufferer is able to do better work at a higher rate 
than before his disability was incurred. 


bs Ohio State Board for Vocational Education. New opportunities for physically handicapped persons 
[696] 
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Since the work began, in 1921, service has been rendered to 2,357 
ersons, of whom, at the time the report was prepared (1923), 524 i 
had been rehabilitated and 100 more would become self-supportin q 
within a few months. Calculating that 450 of those rehabilitate i 
had been satisfactorily established in industry, the economic impor- { 
tance of the work is thus pointed out: 


To transform 450 rehabilitated cases from objects of charity to contented 
productive workers costs the State an average of $125. Statistics show that 
each industrial employee of Ohio produced on the average approximately $3,000 
worth of material wealth yearly. If each of the 450 produce only $1,000 more 
of the material wealth of Ohio than they would have done if it had not been I 
for the assistance of civilian rehabilitation, the additional wealt contributed to 
the State amounts to approximately $450,000. 

This estimated return of $450,000 is on an investment of $175,000, the cost 
to the State of maintaining the division of civilian rehabilitation for the two 4! 
years since August, 1921. 
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Compulsory Apprentice Training in South Australia 





published a bulletin’ dealing with the results achieved under 
ulsory training of apprentices, which has been 
years, the first training classes having been 
en the act was passed in 1917, the situation 
at existing in many of our own 


T Education Department of South Australia has recently 


the act for co 
in effect for over 
opened in 1919. he 
seems to have been very similar 
cities to-day: 

When the act was passed, a was a wholly haphazard matter in 1 
the city of Adelaide; no one ity knew whether any young worker was 
an apprentice or not, what school or workshop training he was receiving (if any), 
and no information was available as to the number of apprentices in any par- 
ticular trade or calling. 

The technical education of apprentices act, under which appren- 
ticeship training has since been administered, provides that every 
fe 2 in any “proclaimed” trade must, for the first three years 
of his apprenticeship, attend technical training classes for half a day 
each week during working hours and must also attend for at least 
one evening session weekly. The employer must pay any school fees ! 
which may be required and must also pay the boy for the half day a 
of attendance as if he were working in the shop. Before entering ie 
appreesenenis the boy must obtain a license from the chief inspector 
of factories and must then serve a probationary period of three 
months before being definitely indentured. A duplicate copy of the | 
license is forwarded to the department of education, which is there- 
after responsible for the enforcement of the act. ' 

Giving consideration to the convenience of the atiplo yer and the number of ij 
classes in operation, the particular day and evening c which this lad should if 
attend is decided n and statutory notices requiring attendance on specific 
days and hours are forwarded to the boy and to the employer. If at the.end of 
his probationary period he becomes indentured, his education ‘then continues 
for three years, subject to reports from the instructor and from the employer, 
once every term, regarding progress in the school and shop, respectively. After 
examination at the end of each year the students are advanced in the various 
grades, and at the end of three years’ satisfacory work a “‘trademan’s certificate”’ 
isissued. Such certificates are of three grades—first class, second class, and third 
class—and testify to the completion of the school course. 
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‘South Australia. Education Department Bul. No. 1: at training; an experiment in com- i] 
pulsory specialized adolescent education, by Charles Fenner. Adelaide, 1924. 28 pp. : 
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Several methods are adopted to secure the correlation of the schoo] 
and trade work and to insure the welfare of the apprentice. ) 
apprentices’ advisory board, com d of representatives of the do. 
partment of education, the public, the employers, and the trade. 
unions, is especially charged with the care of the welfare and advance. 
ment of the apprentices. Trade committees composed of persons 
skilled in the respective trades visit the classes and inspect the work 
done and make recommendations. An interchange of reports j; 
carried on in the hope of linking together the various parties con. 
cerned. Each term the teachers prepare reports showing the attend. 
ance and progress of each boy, with special mention of anything jy 
which he is above or below the average. The employers prepare 
reports covering the same period and showing the class of work the 
lad is doing in the shop, his progress, punctuality, and so on. Copies 
of the teachers’ reports are sent to the employers, copies of the 
employers’ reports are sent to the teachers, and copies of both are 
sent to the parents or guardians of the boys concerned. 

The writer believes that this regular, threefold system of term reports, to 
which special eare has been given, has had a great deal to do with the harmony 
and comparative ease with which this compulsory scheme has been and is being 
carried on. The reports are appreciated by both employer and parent. 

In addition to these means, a special officer is employed to visit 
the workshops to see how the boys are getting on, to receive and 
investigate complaints from e¢ither employer or apprentice, and 
generally to aid in the smooth Wer the plan. 

The following figures are given, ow the situation, from the 
point of view of apprenticeship, of those who have come under the 
terms of the act: 











it nan s cade oat rama 629 
Awaiting CAGERRs < 6 1c. ccs sabe cts -:e- men sd ensiee-Leine 517 
NS EEE OD RSG IPOD GORE ERASE TL 329 - 
OUNDILONE VENER OINOE.. ... Sis oc — ncreshikardnd pie mises Gust Slab Gaus 175 
mire trempen 2s tet iS os lI Le 656 
Tatas ne died os di ein Secs in behest Jens daois~ Cine 2, 306 


Those who left the trade are the boys who failed to pass their 
escoaegeayt period satisfactorily, and those whose indentures were 
roken or canceled during the first three years of apprenticeship. 
The fact that so many left is stressed, as showing the need for voca- 
tional guidance of young workers in order to avoid the waste, the 
trouble, and the discouragement involved in making a start in 4 
trade for which the beginner is not fitted. | 
The results of the work, the writer feels, have been . The 
Baphasard situation existing when he, th iw penn has been 
replaced y a well-orga system w e beginner re- 
eerves definite instruction, his a both in school and in the shop, 
is supervised so that he shall receive an all-round training, his pro- 
pen is recorded, and the employer, the school, and the home are all 
rought into cooperation. Moreover, apprenticeship has grown 10 
favor under the system. The mere fact that there has been a specitic 
body whose function it is to consider and care for the welfare of 
apprentices has stimulated parents to enter their sons as apprentices 
has tended to raise the status of apprenticeship. 
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Some weaknesses have been revealed by the five years’ experience. 
The financial difficulties of the years following the war have prevented 


the establishment of the number of classes and training centers 


needed. ‘The question of what degree of cultural training should be 
included in the courses is not definitely settled. Vocational guidance, 
antedating entrance upon an apprenticeship, is preatly needed. 
There is no agreement, yet, as to the proper length of apprenticeship, 
the period of indenture ranging from three to six or seven years, 
according to the ideas of different employers. Moreover, there is no 

rovision for the supervision by some competent body or officer of 
the transfers and cancellations of indentures. Nevertheless, a 
promising beginning has been made, and it is felt that the various 
weaknesses and defects discovered can and probably will be remedied 


t as the system becomes better understood and more widely adopted. 





Provision for Industrial Education in Spain ' 


reorganization of industrial education in Spain. According 

to the decree, the object of industrial education is to prepare 
skilled workers, foremen, technical experts, and engineers capable 
of being employed in manufacturing, engineering, chemical, or 
electrical undertakings. Training will be given in two-year courses 
at elementary schools, three or four year courses at apprenticeship 
schools, in schools of arts and crafts, and in elementary technical 
schools which will be engaged in preparing technical experts and 
foremen for industries where intellectual work is more important 
than manual work. Advanced technical schools will teach pure and 
applied science, industrial technology, and social economy, and will 
include specialization courses. To obtain the industrial engineeri 
diploma, pupils in these schools must also work in an industria 
establishment under special supervision for one year. 

Each municipality with more than 20,000 inhabitants must main- 
tain elementary schools giving preapprenticeship courses or subsidize 
private schools of the same type. ovincial councils will organize a 
similar system of education in municipalities of less than 20,000 
inhabitants. In both cases they must also create schools of arts and 
crafts or, subject to inspection, subsidize private schools giving an 
equivalent education. 


A DECREE promulgated November 5, 1924, authorized the 





1§$pain. La Gaceta de Madrid, Madrid, Nov. 5, 1924. 
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Growth of Trade-Unions in the United States 


RECENT study by Leo Wolman, issued by the Nationa] 
A Bureau of Economic Research, traces the development of the 
American trade-unions from 1880 to 1923. This study was 
undertaken as one of a series of inquiries into the social and economic 
effects of changing conditions of business. In it no attempt was 
made to “‘ draft a refined definition of a bona fide trade-union or labor 
organization.’”” Company unions were, however, excluded. The 
statistics were obtained, either directly or indirectly, from the unions 
themselves, and these figures were checked wherever possible. 
With respect to the figures, the author states: 


Much would be gained both in accuracy and in usefulness if some agency 
such as the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics undertook the publication 
of an annual or biennial report on the statistics of union membership. The 
unwillingness of many labor organizations to file their statistics with public 
bureaus, which prevailed until recently, is now a thing of the past. The require- 
ments of frequent reporting would inevitably lead to a closer scrutiny of the 
materials and hence to more reliable statistical data. This is particularly true 
with regard to the statistics of women membership, where the periodic issue of 
Government reports would unquestionably bring the unions to the establishment 
of a permanent system of bookkeeping in which male and female membership 
was distinguished and separately kept. 


During the last half century the mempership of American trade- 
unions has reached two strikingly high points, the first in 1887, when 
membership rose to about 1,000,000, and the second in 1920, when 
it exceeded 5,000,000. In both cases this ground could not be held. 


The two situations are not, however, analogous. The labor movement of the 
eighties was a labor movement in the process of discovering itself; it was torn 
by internal confliet, and it was engaged in finding the form and methods of 
effective organization. The resolution of these forces of internal dissension and 
the realization of some consensus of opinion regarding a program of development 
left the movement in the middle nineties small, but started on a new career. 
Thereafter the rise in members has been almost continuous and has always been 
large. ~The first great break came with the industrial depression of 1921 and has 
lasted for most unions through 1923. In this last year, however, the labor move- 
ment has still a membership of close to 4,000,000, roughly 1,000,000 greater than 
it was in the years before the World War and more than 3,000,000 above the 
membership in 1897, when the movement may be said to have entered upon its 
present phase. 


The drop in membership during the period 1920 to 1923 was due 
partly to temporary losses resulting from the industrial depression 
and partly to permanent losses due to the liquidation of war indus- 
tries. “ In the drop practically all labor organizations shared. ‘Those 
which had been most heavily represented in the war industries and 
which had experienced the most substantial gains were in the period 
of deflation the heaviest losers.” 

The metal and transportation unions alone contributed about 60 per cent of 


the total loss in this period. The textile and packing-house unions lost about 
as much as they had gained. As before, the established organizations of skilled 





1 National Bureau of Economic Research (Inc.). The Growth of American Trade-Unions, 1880-1923, 
Leo Wolman. New York, 1924. 170 pp. 
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craftsmen, like the railway brotherhoods; the trade-unions of skilled workers 
in the building trades, like the bricklayers’ union; and the United Mine Workers 
retained what they had won. ‘The rest of the unions appear to be in 1923 on a 
slightly higher level of membership than they were in the pre-war years, but 
they still remain much below the heights they had climbed in 1920. In the 
clothing industry, alone, among the industries which were weak in labor organiza- 
tion before the war, is unionism now on a new and higher level than that of 1914. 
The chemical, food, iron and steel, metal, and textile industries are now, as they 
have been for many years, in the main poorly organized. Aggregate membership 
in these industries is substantial, but in proportion to the number employed in 
them it is slight. 

‘During the period covered by the report the position of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor has become relatively stronger; whereas in 
1897 nearly 40 per cent of the total organized labor was claimed by 
organizations independent of the federation, by 1923 this percentage 
had dropped to 19. baie 

The number of woman trade-unionists during the period 1910 to 
1920 “increased almost fivefold. Compared, however, with the 
working population of women, the number in unions is still small, 
and in all industries women are much less organized than men. 
The principal cause of this condition is, of course, the fact that 
women work largely in occupations such as trade and domestic service 
in which men are also poorly organized, and that they do not work 
in industries like building and mining, in which the extent of trade- 
union organization is very great indeed.” 

The following table shows, by industry groups, the membership of 
American trade-unions from 1897 to 1923: 


GROWTH OF AMERICAN TRADE-UNIONS, 1897 TO 1923, BY INDUSTRY GROUPS! 




























Trade-union membership 
Industry group 

1897 1900 1910 1920 1923 
Mining and emerging; oc. Se. Soe 3, Jk 20, 900 130, 700 274, 900 417, 700 415, 400 
BG Hilaire wed books apnea beeen dee 67, 300 153, 100 459, 000 887, 900 844, 400 
RRR SoS A Se RE Secs TE 8, 100 8, 000 21, 000 149, 100 37, 500 
Metal, machinery, and shipbuilding--......----- 50, 100 80, 900 196, 300 858, 800 358, 300 
Pubic Geli «1A 5. - Cccendnemitoceentias~d 11, 100 15, 400 58, 400 161, 400 172, 200 
Fo Sipe ec ovate OE 2° air eae BT Te 15, 200 9, 600 46, 800 112, 900 73, 100 
CR ul 14, 600 24, 900 97, 600 362, 400 308, 400 
Food, liquor, and tobacceo---.....-..--..---.---- 44, 400 65, 900 115, 400 115, 600 86, 300 
Lumber and woodworking - -....-...--.-------- 5, 500 25, 600 28, 000 , 400 10, 600 
Restaurant and trade........-....0-.--.----.--- 6, 400 28, 000 59, 400 146, 500 59, 100 
Trinsporeeeter siti: 2 863 be ch uk --- 116, 400 189, 300 480, 500 | 1,256, 100 948, 300 
Paper, printing, and bookbinding -----..._...-- 37, 900 48, 000 89, 700 , 000 151, 100 
Tite eee... oe coche 6, 600 9, 200 60, 200 98, 600 107, 600 
Chemical, clay, glass, and stone-_--_--_......---- 23, 300 30, 100 60, 100 51, 700 45, 300 

Misesiameee ce ee 19, 260 49, 800 136, 900 303, 700 162, 
eR CREP Re gehen eres oa 447, 000 868, 500 | 2,184,200 | 5,110,800 | 3, 780,000 














1 Includes also Canadian members of trade-unions having these. 


The following table, taken from the report, shows what proportion 
of employees in each industry group was found to be organized: 


PER CENT OF EMPLOYEES IN EACH INDUSTRY GROUP WHO WERE ORGANIZED, 





























1910 AND 1920 
Per cent organized | Per ce:it organized 
Industry group Industry group ~ 
1910 1920 : : 1910 1920 

Extraction of minerals... ...-- 27.3 41.0 {); Pra@bisiceicccveci-.-.-x1; 4.0 1.1 
Manufacturing industries _- __- 11.6 23.2 || Professional service ----_.--- 4.6 5.4 
Tra ESE sanecnc oe. 17.1 37.3 | Clerical conan Oncaea 1.8 8.3 
Building trades... ............ 16.4 25.5 Domestic personal service - 2.0 3.8 
Stationary engineers. _._.....- 4.6 12.4 | Public service................- 2.5 7.3 
Stationary firemen ._........_- 9.6 19.9 | rarest : 





























STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 





Labor Disputes in Czechoslovakia, 1921 to 1923 ! 


CCORDING to figures published by the Statistical Office of the 
| Czechoslovak Republic, the number of stoppages of work dye 
to labor disputes in industry, commerce, and transportation 

in 1923 was 202, of which 180 were strikes and 22 were lockouis 


The following data are given concerning labor disputes in 1921, 1922, 
and 1923: 


STATISTICS OF LABOR DISPUTES IN OZECHOSLOVAKIA, 1921, 1922, AND 1923 




















Number of workers— 
Number of disputes whieh 
ended— 
Directly involved Loss in 

Year ae oy 

Affected Per In favor] Infavor | Ina 
Number oéat of ofem- jcomproe 

workers} ployers | mise 

Crowns 

Ee See eee 150, 466 109, 713 72.9} 5,800, 000 53 111 | 192 
| reson licm Real is Sen fal i 300, 730 228, 619 76. 0 | 94, 000, 000 25 83 139 
pe EEE RE Es Be eee 72, 632 44, 519 61. 3 | 14, 000, 000 42 52 | 108 























Working-days lost in strikes— 



































Lasting more than | Due to wage dis- SPER 
Year Total 1 month putes Lost by workers 
number 
¢ ao tnasindibis 
np tee Per Per Per 
, in strikes | Number | 9,4 | Number eent | Number) oot 
| OE Ea 1,949,120 | 1,535,694] 78.81] 1,383,910) 71.0] 645,008) 331 
lS IE, fle iE. Si 2, 530,667 | 2,113, 478 83.3] 2,000, 501 82.6} 502, 161 19,8 
ats ache nhvlte $iesbdeheths un 521,534 | _ 274, 202 53. 6 473, 692 90.8; 162,006; 4Ll 
Strike of Spanish Miners ” 


GENERAL strike of miners in the Asturias district of Spain 
A was declared on November 17 as the result of a dispute 

concerning wages. In April the miners demanded a 20 per 
cent increase and, upon the refusal of the employers to grant it, the 
military directory appointed a committee to study the economic 
condition of the industry in the hope of finding a way of satisfying 
the workers’ claims. Pending the final results of the committee's 
inquiry it was decided that the employers should grant the workers 
a supplement of 50 centimes * a day for three months, beginning 
the first of July. In September this agreement was extended for 4 


1 International Labor Office. Industrial and Labor Information, Geneva, Dec. 29, 1924, p. 16. 
7 Idem, pp. 17, 18 


? Centime at par=0.193 cent; exchange rate varies. 
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month. At a meeting of the representatives of the employers and 
te workers, the miners stated that they were not prepared to give 
up this SUPP ee wht several of the employers intimated that 
they would not continue to pay the supplement. As the situation 
became more serious, an attempt was made by the delegates of 
the miners’ union to have the Government intervene. One of the 
most powerful operators announced the impending discharge of 
15,000 of its workers. Through the efforts of the Governor of 
f the Mm Oviedo the workers were aby. Poet § but the mine owners in- 
due MEsisted that they would cease to pay the supplementary wage since 
tion HB the Government’s final decision was being delayed too long. The 
uts, Me matter reached a climax on November 17 in a general strike. It, 
922 I however, lasted only a few days. It was agreed that the employers 

would pay the 50-centime supplement during November and De- 

cember and that a special joint committee, chosen by the Govern- 

ment, should be appointed to find a definite solution to the question. 


— Ee a 
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CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION 





Conciliation Work of the Department of Labor in January, |925 
By Huaeu L. Kerwin, Director or CONCILIATION 


HE Secretary of Labor, through the Conciliation Service 
4 exercised his good offices in connection with 51 labor disputes 
during January, 1925. These disputes affected a know 
total of 21,743 employees. The table following shows the name 
and location of the establishment or industry in which the dispute 
occurred, the nature of the dispute (whether strike or lockout o 
controversy not having reached strike or lockout stage), the craft or 
trade concerned, the cause of the dispute, its present status, the 
terms of settlement, the date of beginning and ending, and the 
number of workmen directly and indirectly affected. 
On January 31, 1925, there were 49 strikes before the department 
for settlement and, in addition, 17 controversies which had not 
reached the strike stage. Total number of cases pending, 66. 
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Statistics of Immigration for six months ending December, |924 


By J. J. Kunna, Cuter Statistician, U. 8. Bureau or Immicrarion 


TOTAL of 37,710 aliens (28,098 immigrant and 9,612 hoy 
A immigrant) were admitted and 25,183 (14,288 emigrant ang 
10,895 nonemigrant) departed in December, 1924. The jy 
crease in our alien population for the month was 12,527, compared 
23,481 for the previous month, 24,216 for October, 24,747 for Septem. 
ber, and 13,885 for August. During July, 1924, the exodus of aliens 
exceeded the admissions by 1,467. In these six months about 53 
aliens left the United States for every 1,000 aliens admitted, the no 
increase in immigration for this period being 97,389. 

The number of arrivals and departures, by classes, sex, and months 
is shown in Table 1. The permanent classes of aliens admitted and 
departed are shown in Table 2, by country of last or intended future 
permanent residence; in Table 3 by races or peoples, sex, and agp 
groups; in Table 4 by States, and in Table 5 by occupation. Table 
6 shows admissions under the immigration act of 1924 by country or 
area of birth. Table 7 shows the cause for debarring aliens fron] 
entering the United States and for peperting them after landing, 
and Table 8 gives the races or peoples of aliens so debarred and 
deported. 

uring the six months ended December 31, 1924, 232,692 aliens 
were admitted. Of this number, 117,124, or 50 per cent, entered the 
country at the port of New York; 85,983, or 37 per cent, at Canadian 
and Mexican border land ports; and 29,585, or 13 per cent, at othe 
ports. Of the 135,303 aliens departed in these six months, 95,259, or 
70 per cent, left via New York; 32,477, or 24 per cent, via other sea- 
ports ; and 7,567, or 6 per cent, via land ports. 

Of the 13,024 aliens refused admission to the United States in the 
same six months, 10,296 were rejected at land ports and 2,728 at sea- 
ports. The number turned back for failure to present proper imni- 
gration visas was 9,668 and for miscellaneous causes 3,356. 

The records show that 4,448 aliens were arrested and deported 
during these six months; that 73 per cent of these were returned at 
Government expense and 27 per cent at the expense of transportation 
lines; and that 45 per cent were sent to Europe, 22 per cent to Cunada, 
17 per cent to Mexico, and the remainder or 16 per cent to other 
countries, as follows: | 


ALIENS ARRESTED AND DEPORTED JULY 1 TO DECEMBER 31, 1924 





























Deportations 
At the expense of— 
Deported to— 
Number United Steamship 

com- 
a ae 
i ee 991 897 1, 004 
Ii sarge ntdn nae genie . 228 201 27 
Ca caccwcktoecdcaneica 1, 002 286 16 
tin ctincdsosabadatace 740 735 5 
a a 310 303 7 
Other countries_............ 177 109 68 
i inAccasoabiscaba st 4, 448 3, 231 1, 217 
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for the first half of the current fiscal year—from July 1 to 
31, 1924—show 66,749 aliens admitted as quota immi- 


er cent of the annual quota. Bulgaria, Australia, 


pt, Greece, South Africa, Spain, and Turkey, with 
ess than 300 each, have already sent more than 50 





























































































































{ HB, yearly quota of 
cr cent of their annual quota. Germany, with the greatest number 
if this class of admissions, furnished 20,419, and is followed by Great 
Longa Britain and Northern Ireland, with 14,593; Irish Free State, 11,832; 
andl Sweden, 4,332; Norway, 2,945; Poland, 1,803; and France, 1,765. 
in Only 29 per cent of the 231,368 aliens admitted from July to 
d toll December, 1924, under the immigration act of 1924 were of the class 
em charged to the quota. The remainder comprises 94,700 natives of 
icngim nonquota countries and their wives and children; 35,024 returning 
581fE yesidents; 31,097 Government officials, temporary visitors for busi- 
neti ness and pleasure, transits, and aliens admitted to carry on trade 
under — treaty; and 3,798 of the other admissi le classes. 
ths, The latter includes 1,665 wives and children of United States citizens, 
andi™ 1,142 ministers and professors and their wives and children, and 991 
uel students. The principal countries contributing aliens of the class — 
agellm not charged to the quota were Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
ble 90,082; Italy, 7,424; China, 5,444; Germany, 5,006; France, 3,531; 
orl Irish Free State, 3,123; and Japan, 1,711. Of this class born in 
om[® China, 5,296 were aliens of the Chinese race and 148 of other races; 
ng, of those born in Japan, 1,657 were Japanese and 54 other races. 
and 
TusLe 1 INWARD AND OUTWARD PASSENGER MOVEMENT, SIX MONTHS ENDED 
DECEMBER 3, 1924, BY CLASS, SEX, AND MONTH 
ens =r 
» Inward Outward 
her 
United United 
* — =, Aliens admitted States pa PF Aliens departed Btates Total 
- - e- 
ea. Non- de- | arriv- Non- rt 
Immi-limmi-, Total | ‘ar-. |Parred) als | Emi- emi- | Total | ‘de- | ‘ures 
" grant | crant rived grant | grant parted 
6 
Ca- July: 
ay TN bv 6, 550} 6, 764| 13, 323) 11, 725 1 33] 28 38 5, 974 oa 15, 462 a3 
| Female_.s0---.------ 5, 102) 4, 450] 9,202} ” 696] 19, 248| 2, 519] 6, 259| -8, 778] 21, 199| 29, 977 
pment Ottle==2--=-=-0-==~ Ii, 661/11, 112| 22,773] 20,927] 1, 929} 45, 629) 8, 493 15, 747) 24, 240} 43, 812) 68, 052 
ed oy 0 eae 13, 145 8 202 21, 447| 23, 267| 1, 375| 46, 089| 6, 458| 9, 358| 15, 816) 20, 673| 36, 489 
at PamtlRcssnnsccassed 10, 145) 5, 664| 15,809} 21,524! 739) 38,072) 2,175) 5,380) 7,555) 16, 984) 24, 539 
Cees | 23, 200 13, 966) 87, 256) 44, 701| 2, 114| 4, 161| 8, 633 14, 738] 23, 371) 37, 657) 61, 028 
la, "ees cance 15, 100110, 831] 25, 931| 27, 181| 1, 551] 54, 663| 6, 514) 9, 316| 15, 830) 13, 295) 29, 125 
er Female............--- 12, 841| 9, 226) 22,067) 30,051) 838) 52,956) 2, 157) 5, 264) _7, 421) 10, 554) 17, 975 
oetond Ottlannan-n=-n-0n00 27, 041/20, 057| 47, 908| 67, 282) 2, 380/107, 619| 8, 671/14, 680| 23, 251] 23, 840) 47, 100 
T: | t 
pe 1. 8 = 24, 308| 16,471} 1, 513| 42, 292) 6,936) 8,006) 14, 942] 11, 441) 26, 383 
Femali.jobi-2.------0 12° 993] 7, 923} 20,916] 15,003] ' 828| 36, 747| 2,005| 4,061) 6,066] 8, 510} 14, 576 
Novenn ne sntseraonmeet 27, 402/17, 822} 45, 224) 1,474) 2, 341) 79, 039) 8, 941 12, 067) 21, 008) 19, 951) 40, 950 
em : 
Maia i as away 16, 226| 7, 724} 28, 960| 18, 89] 1, 480] 30, 119] 7, 058| 6, 511] 13, 690) 9 22, 607 
Female..-.-.--------- 13, 119] 4, 662| 17,781| 8, 608 600] 27, 058} 1, 547| 3,134| 4,681] 5,613] 10, 204 
Total ee ’ id Ec 
Decne: 29, 345/12, 386] 41,731) 22,207) 2,149) 66,177) 8, 605) 9, 645) 18,250) 14, 741) 32, 901 
nO eRe: 399| 6, 377| 21, 776| 10,410) 1, 715 7, 303} 31, 799 
Foentiii. <cds-.....---c 12 600] $1286) 15,994] 6,800)” BI eal taal 2,969] 4, 6871 6,085] 10,772 
Total enn 28, 098| 9, 612| 37, 710| 17, 219) 2, 102} 57, 031/14, 288/10, 895) 25, 183) 17, 388) 42, 571 
eee re 80, 838/49, 897|130, 735/102, 743 8, 841/242, 3 615} 96, 115) 88, 453/184, 568 
Pemtliiecucscu~e~s -| 66, 899'35, 058/101, 957| 91, 197] 4, 183/197, 337|12, 131/27, 057] 39, 188] 68, 945/108, 133 
bn hs Se 147, 737 84, 955|232, 692/193, 940| 13, 024/439, , 631/77, 672/135, 303)157, 710 
———— 
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TABLE 2--LAST PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF IMMIG 
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AND INTENDED FUTURE PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF EMIGRANT ALIR\: 
DEPARTED FROM THE UNITED STATES, DECEMBER, 1924, AND JULY TO at 
CEMBER, 1924, BY COUNTRY E 
Immigrant Emigrant 
~ as ~ otal 
Country 
December, July to : "| et to 
1924 1924 1924 19 : er, 
aM 
| — — 
Dn RIES Re ERE RR aera el 6 53 23 | 45 
Deen a ee TG PE LE SEE Pes Fee?” OE 98 362 2 pe 
itt tarateecinn cdeehiaitteritanmniies sehen aes he od 60 392 61 8 
-——<<—<— x LES SS SS OS SS SSK ete Oe ee Oe ee eee ome 4 102 46 153 
ee ree 274 1,180 109 1 304 
Dae POPS... es 16 eet...) ? 
Mts, ee eo ad 173 1,079 92 6 
A lk ess i nS. tie tat aha RB A 5 7 3 ; 
eo aeae et TSS TS TES OS BELG TI ES APO T 3 32 212 25 193 
France, including Corsica............ = 368 2, 095 98 63 
| ARAB MIR NE A leh LR E28 8 Big lilt a 8 4,725 20, 702 318 1, 338 
Great Britain, Ireland: 
aan a atl TER Ss al 2, 300 10, 983 75 567 
Northern Ireland_.................0 = = 13 750 12 164 
STS DPR Rs ee ee ee L273 7, 050 881 3, 82; 
NE Gon on Seng noc neta. <a eae 1, 309 5, 696 162 1, 335 
PE 6 asses Ss Sg. adds 74 476 7 38 
SE tenet caintn -tacartninttnere-adtundd i utihcen dhe 63 320 727 4, 499 
fe atan o Snipes aa igi chemnwe aula side sbawes 72 305 38 436 
Italy, including Sicily and Sardinia_._........ 443 2, 261 7, 083 19, 715 
SVN eS pr Lier rere ees 22 we 19 
at RE OE ORE SIE Eee REO IT 35 231 17 429 
ER nc ASE ARR eee bt eA acter 12 FC 0 
Net. EMEC: OWES ON AS RY 5 a ee 138 7 93 29 
Se eel ee ee ae er ee: 573 2, 924 377 33 
a, CR Sa ERE i ace dh iit, 522 1, 735 219 2 179 
Portugal, including Azores, Cape Verde, and Madeira 
lea eeh i i tinet aie ektek bie cate a 4 43 293 721 2 749 
Bic nno > <ocnccdetiain a. Ate» aie ans 4c, 169 549 71 I! 
jeg oar ne Re ee :- oreenc---- 1 4 4 25 100 
pain, including Canary Balearic Islands__..______ 2 16 73 2 92} 
MM Ma, to a ee 502 4, 090 117 81 
| SE REAR, eae 171 963 41 253 
RE ERM NS Ee MBit LAR. 37 4) RRO ae o%® 
ME Locinnacudadbiiintcinscneneciacc cok, 75 359 237 1, 528 
i 8 ERR se a MaRS TE 24 69 5 58 
SetbiMivepessccsssesox. OS es 13, 821 67, 323 12, 277 ‘8, 10 
AMDODA, nee eB digg iE IRE 1 7 5 ys a 
CR RGRe note te 146 1, 387 381 1, 912 
NE REE ARES OE BELEN TOS eer 1 36 16 35 
EE EL ER AGE SNAPS a AE ee 65 474 96 660 
AS SSS BAS SETS SRY POS og 63 168 2 48 
SING STREET FR CR RO 0 OT, ay 7 WA deki ese. 18 
BER PRRs ole CER LE RG eli 6) 75 144 10 256 
Fics ais oh gbud posed os ces ol ade ce y 16 6 13 
st gg ces Rana + meal i anal a tr iad BY Set a 10 53 3 43 
ET eS Fe ae ae 377 2, 302 519 3, 068 
Seams nt ee geen Pee | fee ee pe 18 | *_— 
| i i als as alin ce a: lieth th Ta Ei ics 23 145 17 82 
Se AGO 25S i a ee et 3 41 218 17 : Y3 
Po Se ed egress cage ad Bey tans Oe ange 4 153 28 188 
i ciheilt Mite ee 7 73 20 W 
RR ERIE mE RE oo eng heim pee 10 18 3 19 
oe 5S UE 1S She Gee a et 3t 249 61 . a 
, tla see oc Niallget del ch tle foetal vB } 11,733 62, 024 162 1, 036 
I caress dinaihenter etuneeap-ciniee- ae tennee chamned 259 1, 083 76 237 
el ll acl lS ll EE bE TG ti TD _ 1, 489 Il, 761 281 1, 432 
ol ll IE nl IB lB? RP eS a cers 4 739 319 1, 048 
West Indies (not specified)......... = = ..} 2 310 392 1, 189 
ee nee pp EO TIS eI i | ee 9 
Central America (not specified)... = uidadl ;~ od 4 “ 
ee a aa Pe A sD 2 2 eee 1 v 
South America (not specified)_—----—__- —-__.- 129 a 114 690 
Total, Western Hemisphere... =. aw 13, 828 77, 645 1, 424 6, 051 
COE CUI st a 28, 098 187, 737 14, 288 57, 631 
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. _IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED TO AND EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED 
vee eS Se at UNITED STATES, DECEMBER, 19%, AND JULY 1 TO DECEMBER 31 100, 
TR\s HM FRO” OF OR PEOPLE, SEX, AND AGE GROUP 


















































O Dp BY 
oe es Immigrant Emigrant 
a Race or people July to July to 
vt December, | necember, | December, | necember, 
mie 1924 1924 1924 1924 
mber, 
24 ___—_——_ - : 
— BO ote: AARC Speer pea 17 479 193 61 
tng RG amen tere 81 248 : ‘cs 
245 a ee te ind OC Net i 236 960 97 
oa ian and Moravian (Czech) --.......-.---------- 
358 orist Serbian, and Montenegrin_-----.-..-..--.-- om , a a , ae 
5s hinese------------- Pletarie telesales ’ ’ 
1 BBB Croatian ond Blovemian 20. 202-222) 05.20002222002 67 248 2 690 
atl Cuban ----------~-------2=-- panne Te > Salata Fara a ar 97 30 211 
aaa Dalmatian, Bosnian, and Herzegovinian.-_.........-.-- 
EE hatch ond WE... 2 --------J.9---------------- 323 1, 597 142 658 
aff oe aS 6 nce Es | OCG SAIS ill 5,310! 29,614 1, 256 4, 959 
.. See <<. RS 2 a a fy 54 343 27 196 
1 334 SOIREE Ss Sea eels oR lla 2, 795 13, 608 101 653 
ON SN ly Re, le a ig ahaa 5, 551 24, 917 350 1, 699 
067 German ee eee 92 453 736 4, 547 
es eee tae 1, 151 4, 975 12 167 
‘nL tet... -lade.-- 4,026 | 21,020 100 943 
tp A Elen GO. kde. --- <a a<ose---oeees 184 800 719 13,695 
t, 499 Bellen (SOUP Rt th etneh Biihen <n <cedulijincccecneubemete 7 2, ro 6, = 6, - rd 
436 Japanese -..-------------------------------------------- 4 9 2 20 
1, 715 Korean-.-.-----+------ -------------+-------------------- 28 160 17 333 
a Lithuanlan.....-..-------------------------------------- 84 490 41 528 
wn Oe ee cr en eae ee 250 1, 406 
10 Mexican - - -~--+---------------------- i i 3 
243 Pacific islander_....-.---------------------------------- 345 cet a 2, 143 
Oe Re Ree rerere Geer ornorstarerseeresaheanes 61 317 739 2, 788 
y di OTTUZUCSC.. ~~ nn - w= ee ee ee === 49 234 70 766 
19 ee ee ee 173 736 36 393 
SII Ruthenian Russniak) at aie A acini nnerchicinhinl = vs - oil ‘ £ 
LW Scandinavian (Norwegians, Danes, and Swedes) - ------ 1, oo in 7 4 ae 
92h Booteh . . 2 ssi cewe eta deed poo e- 2s nee - +--+ ----- oe 59 951 + "414 
23 set ae pp pee cae Ee 48 332 652 3, 336 
#8 Satteh SC dae. d at cee 102 1, 174 124 
panish American......-..-....------------ ro anf 7 pon 
: 3 Syrian 2 Oe ee ee ee a ne ee Eee a 12 36 5 112 
— tee 143 648 4 58 
Welsh___.. Oe ee ee ee ore g 157 64 278 
20 West Indian (except Cubam).-.......-....-------------- a = ; . a 
= Other Peewee l a5 oki Bei din dn oe e<Fhind -+~-cabenmns 
2 Oe SEER GERD evoke 28, 098 147, 737 14, 288 57, 631 
” Bie (ne wee ee 15, 399 80, 838 12, 560 45, 500 
48 Deuiale. tale liad WER boas, ahuld.. <cincidinibonecns 12, 699 66, 899 1, 728 12, 13 
6 Age group: is 
13 ee eC ee ey aes Sara 5, 131 ef ave “3 i. e me 
45 ep Sas ee a Ce See 19, 808 1 one pot eed 
9 66 Sc clei nc cencndebdicches<cxnbiinnne 3, 159 ’ , , 
mn 
2 
3 
) 
9 
; 
| 
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TABLE 4.—IM MIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED TO, AND EMIGRANT ALIENS 
FROM, THE UNITED STATES DECEMBER, 1924, AND JULY 1 TO DECEM 


MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 


DEPAR 
BER 3) 



































BY STATE 1924, 
Immigrant Emigrant 
State Jul 7 
December, uly to December, July to 
1924 a, 1924 Di cember, 
924 
SSS Cet SNe 5 5. Rate or 15 73 1 ” 
ES. AENOORE &., . RIAN A ea ere 5 32 I "4 
RE OL SS. eS ESS Ames 130 1, 211 69 289 
RE PR BL Ue Oh SRE ATES 15 101 2 fl ? 
EE SR ES ATS eT ES CY 2, 072 12, 040 454 2, 843 
ES RL aR 5... KARR eS 85 417 6 a 
| GET: BL SANG § JR: AEP S 519 2, 585 232 1. 08 
a RE 8S 2 SORES ESR 9 97 8 44 
ee a ee ae 46 332 9 53 
BERR Saas SD SR HE 120 745 194 708 
REE EARS 1S RE 5 ES AEAREE 17 108 3 17 
dle Se rnabs tnep nemoceegemehcnecosuab stead 49 337 39 263 
FST. RS 2 AEE Se ee (Ce Pere 41 307 1 39 
PES A | NE Sv RR a SR Ge SR 1, 835 9, 746 676 3, 169 
EG ES Ry FF A C1 OE SY 213 1, 068 43 44] 
le ee a al eens cn dune ebbeacwcutiwatd 204 1, 390 32 1% 
pS SSE Ot SST 6 | SCORER SE SS Ee ay 45 328 6 87 
RO SE i SRE SE BG 33 196 l 33 
RR Rc DIE Rs, SIRES 1. SERIE HOTS 62 382 27 196 
EMRE ERE © PELE a He SRS Ores 721 234 5 38 
hth ntninkinneke tee antuetedetiacnacdmtiowdpbigite 123 675 17 170 
ETT) AEE FETE: FIP 3, 154 16, 762 1, 398 651 
pO TE eB. .9 {es ©. 5a. Fee ene 2, 417 14, 385 561 2.795 
pO SS ee» Rees See eee eee 485 2, 825 56 297 
SS ESR. 6 SR x | es Pee 9 PPts dhenesksec 9} 
OE: | SS 2° TORR 161 946 7 198 
Rn. By hs 2G ek A Cc 126 551 6 62 
SE Se 6. ee § <9 CERES erat 137 778 7 99 
SC So" RE Et . ARGS overs: 6 Ee ae ee 24 
pS” RES SSE ES OE Re 375 1, 776 3 71 
pS Pee TL ES EE? ye ee 1, 244 5, 861 543 613 
CE SETI SE SOIR 2 OT ORR 30 269 23 64 
ER a SS er Se 6, 918 33, 429 7, 635 24, 538 
pS RES © 35 ais 1) Ss ae 11 92 4 48 
0 SEE SS’ SE © |. SRS STS 53 466 12 42 
RN RT i Se os wie de hon ain want ile 932 4, 543 472 2, 568 
Et RES 6) OS &' ° SPE hae 17 Saas aga 15 
0 BSE! eae a) SRM are oe * SSE aero ones 400 2, 023 22 221 
Se io: SS a ea ae ey 1, 741 8, 073 1, 328 i, 675 
oan | Srarrainesmanmen no ar near oaege ae Mtoe: Set: AES 1 l 
Do SS SN RE © * 1 2 Se! - 6 54 1 64 
pine rae etieaane = aamaatopaalpepee ee in a aos apt a 393 1, 631 12 178 
South Carolima__._____- PS, Se eS Se Be 5 68 1 9 
a eS: Pa C's ae Se 65 Sa 16 
tp caen mene ip inlets papain oles mates. peer 20 SBE Mcddesucsce- 26 
FETE SES SNES Ge SN EVR: RACES 1, 004 7, 366 138 891 
LS 6 SR a» PS SER a 57 330 12 103 
RRR Sa 8 AR Es | EPS 5 EE =? a a 208 1,181 3 17 
LS OE ee SS SS SS) ee aes 52 255 6 84 
TU dincrcimcsicencnsnidatopeshiaiainlenindctidlicincidnihin smcianatininlatiasininietiieaniabibaibdineaiidl 2 2 _3 
i iitnatiinad wiinihcukantiwhionkhyicinadcneibaiid 1, 239 5, 296 87 ‘il 
I ee ee eee 53 244 34 372 
Fe ne ae 409 2, 325 86 430 
Fe PN Ibs heiie nti wir enna evnennute 12 120 2 26 
Ue IE AS eee nT a EN IM ES 28, 098 147, 737 14, 288 57, 631 
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IMMIGRATION 955 i) 
D TABLE 5.—-IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED TO AND EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED i 
4 FROM THE UNITED STATES, DECEMBER, 1924, AND JULY 1 TO DECEMBER 31, 1924, 4 
* pY OCCUPATION | 
ay 
Immigrant Emigrant i] 
2 
Occupation 4 
July to July to | 
December, | - December 
’| December, ’| December, : 
1924 1924 1924 1924 
” Professional: 
6 ACUOTS . . cewocwwwcwenntwecccccccegeewcces cocaceccas 19 113 10 62 
") ArchitQitcsteenee dtd eecncenent dda occdinmecdiosdcs ll ig Sea et Oe 26 
? Clore <b E 6 ode Retake hn bib bteepsnsec sense 87 572 21 184 
3 Editors ~~ + -0n2---- en So n~------- $e nese ---- 23 - ene 4/ ig aE a hak 5 
y ee ae ee eee 107 579 12 68 
; Engineers (professional)_...................-.--..-- 156 896 48 226 
’ LAW YCTS «5 «20 ~ -- == enon on -- 2-4-0 ---------------- 13 59 8 23 
Literary and scientific persons................-...-. 18 81 5 44 
Te Se <a. Seen seen 46 280 ll 58 
) Officials (Government) -_.....2..).22222-2--- 2-28 27 196 15 93 
) Pir ytiCn nits ab dtitiln wc codegmpdee seo schuueics 31 305 3 42 
) Sculptor® Gite @rtistes, oo... sist ee 8 51 1 50 
Tectia éhoantnnccasdangeecdseconcbudace 134 1, 120 10 150 
ee A ie Oe eee eee 235 | 1, 467 24 246 
Toteh De eithencact. HiledScccndedsewhdinnn-biduwe 896 | 5, 825 168 1, 277 
ee _ —_—- — SSE 
Skilled: 
a tt eee 89 515 8 115 
pg a a 80 371 15 139 
ISRO a ae MA BESET! oS Se 95 470 10 81 
BOOK Geis ails Ss Se Sec nck onc enicbee eee 10 oy RARE, 4 
BLOW ae tad bn ds Hw £5 eh 25 ss 1 Be Wig han cewee 1 
pe TRESS eat 9c eee eee Fa 71 437 6 70 
a RET SAL Sa Seopa soa 2s Span. Se 27 109 3 33 
Carpeeenines SOUNOTE a. nacimwacttoccnccoccecccee 604 2, 753 318 809 
ei ae. hetwetanaeotaemeitell IE Aaa > | SG See oe a 9 2 2 
Clgnl SR bitterwndsvawququpqueunedrsiin sc ttlbe ic 10 58 43 169 
REIS SAREE TRAD Sa Haagen SEER 1 fl PR eR 9 
Clerks an@ accountants... ,................-...4... 1, 216 6, 690 133 676 
MRE Be 9 Rs a ee ee 153 660 16 115 
Engineers (locomotive, marine, and stationary) ---_- 98 398 7 70 
* Furriers and fur workers..........................- 10 gs 13 
oT eth i ER - CIES Se Be * TE 56 408 10 67 
Hat Gi NB. ore cin n cen cbteb sds bubbds oe 6 UR Rorisciiakcstsintbhacabasinawndeiaiileibie 
Trott GA EEE WER ee Scien rnccacink sd cbncdddene 113 617 28 171 
JOWOhititin nc ondereodenennteiieietavludttcsn. 10 79 34 46 
LOC itckca sh sOlbcgie nccckalnea usc oobtelea 107 481 2 2 
rina ruatcdeaend~teamathvacidledcoomenultt dake. 182 990 67 355 
DE SER iieciies ssa mcd baranch own nckbuibikine scents: 61 366 48 279 
je AT ERT SRE: SOURS Set oe SR. eae 2 ade 139 687 y 61 
Mechanies (not specified) -.............-...-....-.. 217 1, 353 33 213 
Metal workers (other than iron, steel, and tin) ____- 33  % See oe 16 
iis ninn wtendaeneducpdukuvbeiadidtiieses caida 12 76 16 38 
EE uid coudduvdahonsdere upd usctwocabit 34 2 Ss 10 
EN biked ole Biike tte wad ei moncubidtpnccveadetia 280 1, 055 90 589 
Se a ey ACR 8 131 711 24 123 
POC. Mo ccc dtbowicwouddttbcuose duis 16 | Oa 9 
ES IEEE Seis Ge SOR Se 16 gC ARS 12 
FE itchdtiecudapmbebvdacestckdiibonveosdalilt 57 267 3 15 
bg ESTEE RTT Tes OE er 69 368 1l 42 
Re ok oui dre Sabian cadwidiodsmemasuncullll 56 326 3 20 
Saddilers and harnessmakers..................--.2. 11 3 ae 2 
RE TRS eet 70 316 3 27 
er Btn nn wce bile wail 67 371 62 242 
OCONEE iis d ididbcecicccdebOB us sured ikke ee bo ae ae 23 139 10 45 
TE aR SSeS SPE ES a PART a 22 79 4 13 
ph | ORS OD ESSERE Rie ages eee fae fs 137 664 40 236 1 
Tanner® ane curriers................-..--..-----0<6 3 9 eee ees 1 id 
Textile workers (not specified). _..................- 27 120 32 215 
pe | REE Ss PRES a 27 |} ESE 10 
TOUR, Lik onc dn bdgh onnapdilnddeeocecs 1 7 Jevoernsecces 1 
I ii idithindin sand DGG ehcesahdilinpeinccdasil 16 Od id, insides 4 
Watch and clock makers_...................-----.. 20 E Saamenouare 5 
Weaversand spinners....................-..-..--.. 87 389 10 127 
Wooat memes aptaat~---enobenn~s~n=~08 13 2 “Pt eee i é 
oodworkers (not specified) ..................---.- ia 
ther — ME: STOPS 5° ieee a F 352 1, 323 32 171 ; 
Rieck dK den odsBtRcccscch dibiiebo----ks 4, 939 24, 687 1, 133 5, 480 
[713] 
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TaBLE 5-—-IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED TO AND EMIGRANT ALIENS DEParpp ED 
FROM THE UNITED STATES, DECEMBER, 1924, AND JULY 1 TO DECEMBER 



































BY OCCUPATION—Concluded #1, 1904, 
Immigrant Emigrant 
Occupation nies ae 
December, | December, | ,,/¥ to 
1924 eee 1924 De - oe t, 
Miscellaneous: 
OR ee Se ee 180 871 20 121 
IG Bem OR ES Sea Ca He H: apeeae 10 45 12 47 
Draymen, hackmen, and teamsters nan oswesbiiaenent 72 332 19 49 
i ea RRR Se RIS iti 1, 693 7, 892 4 88 
oe. ccmncebntieEiniadmnand<Mbb «ce wiamtakieinel 1, 639 8, 188 157 R68 
PN, «..nccuntceMiiipcessee+tchihboceondveneneih 129 651 21 7 
EE ED. nnnticbdidvesesnceshehhnarsestpegeebh 12 51 42 13 
EAGER SN ERE PRES <neeat 2, 694 13, 292 10, 129 82, 869 
OE oie ens Bilis nnn no dhhos<sepasckasous 28 150 1 2 
Merchants and dealers._..........-...--.----..---- 373 2, 159 288 1, 19% 
SE Bandini cehnoest-}kavercoevennben 2, 444 11, 788 151 1, 589 
CERST SEOROTIAROON Sc. a oon ccticocccccccebenccs 1, 172 8, 087 217 1, 618 
EL AG <5 icannkuk tibiienes bobRhdncceeneintninenn 10, 446 53, 506 11, 061 88, 64 
No occupation (including women and ehildren) - -.--_--- 11, 817 63, 719 1, 926 " 2 ) 2 0 
a AE SS ee: ERR SEA 28, 098 147, 737 14, 288 57 631 




















TABLE 6.—ALIENS ADMITTED UNDER IMMIGRATION ACT OF 1924, DECEMBER, 192%, 
AND JULY TO DECEMBER 31, 19%, BY COUNTRY OR AREA OF BIRTH 





























1 Including colonies, dependencies, or protectorates. 
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Number admitted 
Charged to , gut Number 
quota | charg adinitted, 
Country or area of birth A — to quota | Total ad-| July to 
a mitted, | Decem-* 
Decem- ber, 1924 
July tO | pecem- ber, 1924 
Decem- | por 3904 | ber 1928 
ber, 1924 ° ° 
Quota countries: 
PIII 6 «6 ics deb cor cn ducds! |, eS eee eee i 1 2 
ATpemia. Gs.....-. Oi ditinduvcctivduthhs 100 OB fe cccc 25 25 191 
RE cigccvtnnsideditisccwnceddlte< pS eet Rees ROL aie 2 4 
Arabian peninsula- --.-.......-..--.-- 100 4 ae ee a bbSGia.- 5 
ee i ke eee | ee 124 5 i fad 9 48 
RS ee ae Se eee 121 88 10 131 141 1, 684 
ii Bia cc ccetcadedcccdadaseers 785 343 87 78 165 893 
| EEL: S) | SECRETS S| TE 512 275 47 98 145 1, 082 
DE indeicdecedcssckdwndsdccsebeue ES SSeS ee Sl ee 
ED ie iigicnd ad ceabiieddeswcdad ied 106 72 1 15 16 139 
Cameroon (British) ......2..........-- | . Seeeenees 3 
Cameroon (Frenth) ...._..........---- oe es 
GA. inttiveabonsessk thin icccndddcees 100 
Onascnesevemia... 525. ....25...230s 3, 073 
Sedat cciditensuccccdstg.< 228 
ik cccncobsibnicusncneeke- . 2, 789 
) EE ES. 1 CHP SS 100 
} 0 8) SS Eee? Se 124 
oe ate Gappemie). 2.......s..-«-i.-- (a 
PNG B6 cc cccccdtieewnconndaddo< 471 
Seeman Mdninsadecetbdiinibtiine xed 8, 954 
Get diastase nddtiindieicacennacdaten 51, 227 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland!__| 34,007 
POGEE. cc ceedacenned decentcoedenh~« 100 
SEE Vib n ..<cnscebdiittbencconudetiu« 473 
REO | Pe RK Me 100 
Tag (Mt fesopotam SR RRR Ee 2 100 
raq Camia) Joos. cs... 2608 d8e 1 
Free State Sr ne 28, 567 
italy i Sa js ae + eee 3, 845 
eS SS Oe 100 
pf RES TELE RE ne 29 Sabie pirne 142 




















Liber 
Liech 
Lithu 
Luxe! 
Mon: 
More 
Must 
Nau! 
Nepé 
Nett 
New 
New 
Nor’ 
Pale 
Pers 
Pole 


Rua 


Nonq 


et ol i Ae 
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paBLE 6.—ALIENS ADMITTED UNDER IMMIGRATION ACT OF 1924, DECEMBER, 1924, 
*\4ND JULY TO DECEMBER 31, 1924, BY COUNTRY OR AREA OF BIRTH—Concluded 



























































Number admitted 
Not Number 
Anauai Charged to quota | charged admitted, 
Country or area of birth quota to quota | Totalad-| July to 
mitted, | Decem- 
Decem- | ber, 1924 
— Decem- | Decem- | Det» 1924 
ber, 1924 ber, 1924 | ber, 1924 
Liberi@<Upeeee ods cccost sncsbatscbasscade Pe kin scchhlcccdlenen culubesebendleowntbinaie 3 
Licch tettllns Kiecaniiidnnnasctvsbubans 100 8 1 1 2 9 
Lith etek cneccnpmnnnnnnediichsns 344 142 24 51 75 563 
Lx iknsnnndaenan sentinel 100 47 6 8 14 103 
MonnOQusieks ch Genwlig we ckccnicdSuss WO Bibles nk ledcctediiendicd uss ACL 4 
MOrOCORiatiina die be Rtviricchindeicania 100 6 D tssbwcidbc 3 19 
TIGRE SNS + Sbnnnectes ccpiccnens BD Be vivititinnh «ulbwenpenc cit dbsbet idl kee 3 
Hatt Ged iccccccccenesigecess= FO Iddbowash dihcacagacnidipenwncsegeleedtalgnttsdodcabilin 
Nepal... iteetheeonsc ssc ck elie ese . 2 RSE Be Sees 1 I. 1 
Eee ARE Sa ae 1, 648 649 134 120 254 1, 847 
ee .t‘(<‘( OC EES See 100 48 4 37 41 600 
Now Geet ds cc 22eb ot Este see a RMS 4 ENE 3, a Spat Mbt Abele 1 
PeUe WE Gio ircicdccenccmuetosunocn 6, 453 2, 945 593 204 797 4, 556 
Palent a silt s wncinatinititis nin miadichaCnnitees 100 5 2 42 44 217 
ng RLS |) EERE ES ep ee 100 38 10 8 18 95 
POG itiidnt pwc ccdciatdrccaccocs 5, 982 1, 803 498 364 862 3, 394 
ort WN i i aoc nae ccgee 503 237 43 81 124 939 
Ruanda and Urundi--_._......-2....- BP Bi cA ob po lres odes n cd nncnncianie tod aeeee TA los uceuntnns 
To ire nantes cnedcentsacume 603 271 54 133 187 905 
Russia, European and Asiatic___...-_- 2, 248 986 262 287 549 2, 338 
DOING SNS. & oc cnidcndwdnnenen cue 100 3 1 2 3 7 
Dias alow, ota rsestooinasdoates one aa ONO AARC Gs Soe iS I SENSES Se 
Sc PE tindnscaonscntperdoannsith RRR PERS eee 1 1 17 
i eR RR a RSE, 100 72 14 14 28 212 
Sout INO. oc nccnccnskeesotnes 100 pS ee eee 2 2 52 
SUR bevdneic sacs ants se sveubinegd 131 78 ll 310 321 2, 401 
UC d a dives Sccutunedaccwienws 9, 561 4, 332 588 109 697 6, 375 
Bas hun < dec ckhundamnecuans 2, 081 924 163 110 273 2, 136 
Syriaand The Lebanon............-.. 100 44 21 64 85 433 
Ts Louie dei ness shir dan 1 PRET SE aS NEES, SE se eae Te 
T OGOIGIMEE EPEEEMEN) . 5... occ cmnedidas BED Bh wine cnneedl oscohastinaebhubison«letisidableciiidaktel 
Togoland (French)-.................... RICE CE OS So SR LEMIRE 2 1 
Puri ts i. non cele Ga thie co-dindion 100 68 25 119 144 517 
Yap and other Pacific islands - ---_-.-_--- 100 ae ee a 2 2 5 
TUicci vcnenoacsccrsetarsane 671 - 292 59 148 207 939 
Teo... oc. ocde oa eaaned 164, 667 66, 749 13, 812 8, 377 22, 189 136, 964 
Nonquota countries: 
bat aa iadaiagegaaitnn & nepein teipi. ohebe sa aphaahe alii need ne ot Mile ithclibines 11, 718 11, 718 63, 284 
enn nee i Kemet odie aadebiedsiee sek 119 119 1, 388 
Oe. nn ccowcdibectesadedlamesatiatdleddincakietninanbocwels 2, 737 2, 737 19, 100 
CU ee Sos 8 eo a a nadalacnqumedwcibtiin s+ sii Rakeustes 348 348 5, 539 
DIOR, oo is work nauin Chphe dite sens vigihpson tu bicnenseuen 39 39 479 
ee ne eu bewbaisinienoolidientes calbalsbac milbaaceal 3 3 115 
hie ERY aes RRR Hae! hy ES Bia y 2 2 53 
Independent countries of Central and 

South America...........:.. iabidsenih gelliiae wie, is wiasiahtaidhia Asien AMR ioe 536 536 4, 446 
TOR idik wk ccncncccncccduccnhbdlls skied ee 15, 502 15, 502 94, 404 
CEE oko. con nudccciebumitbodl 164, 667 66, 749 13, 812 23, 879 37,691 | 2 231,368 





‘Including colonies, dependencies, or protectorates. 


i on py nclude 1,324 aliens from quota countries who arrived prior to June 30, 1924, and were admitted 
r tha date. 
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TABLE. %.— ALIENS DEBARRED AND DEPORTED, SIX 
1924, BY CAUSE 


MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 





MONTHS ENDED DECEMBERy 





Under 



















































































‘ he ng 
= 
i vere on 
| um- | Num- Num- |Num ortainl 
‘ ber ber t er ber 9 
Cause ma de- Cause = | de. In 19. 
barred —_ barred} Port. eave ti 
pot | jiens V 
Insanity, ya oF Se wee 18 273. || Unable to read (over 16 years of age)_| 144 oe of t.. 
Imbeciles and feeble-minded________- 29 2 || Had been deported within one year__ f % = fis i 
Other mental conditions.__™........) 12 1 eR “aia 84| gy lars 
Loathsome or dangerous contagious |. Prostitutes and other immoral classes 179 eft 1a 
FS | CPi Ueaehiiged feet 298 5? || Under provisions of Chinese exclu- Ther 
Physically defective___..._.......... 158 104 GR IS SS aD 149 3 ymbe! 
Likely to become public charges____- 1, 204 | 1,307 || Under per centum limit act of 1921__| 553 260 ‘verp! 
Paupers, vagrants, and professional Without proper visa under immi- Liv P 
_—_«_ ke PS ee, 4 2. gration act of 1924: ppea 
Qenmeen Oe... sk ccc ccs. 5 20 DS See al 8, 561 |) ant be 
Aecompanying aliens_____......_-... 46 1 At —_ RE 1, 107 |f 600 siden 
Ps aE eS So eee 202 4 || All other causes...............______ 132} 495 fee 
Entered without inspection oe 481 —$———|_ ecord 
Contract lalsorers_....._._....____..- 145 29 RE EEN 2 13, 024 | 4, 44g To the 
Under r — of aon and unacecom- alien, | 
anie es AS ee 1 
Dp Y pare 43. 1 but th 
TaBLeE 8.—ALIENS DEBARRED AND DEPORTED, SIX MONTHS ENDED DECE MBER, 
31, 1924, BY RACE OR PEOPLE 
Num- — Num _ 
Race or people = de- Race or people _ de- 
port- arred| Dirt 
barred. ed barred ed 
yg! SED Dye ener 240 G}-S Sathuaeniow- .-.-~-~-:...-225----2225. 29 9 
a. ee © Dee tS ae 45 SE ss = tease crest 74 37 
Bohemian and Moravian (Czech) _ -_- 33 Rh Se oe sep be oe ie 525 | 690 
Bulgarian, Serbian, and Monte- I A ne 2 3 
EE | a SS Re 77 ite SRE i SE Ns Sek Sha 238 71 
Gene... Cia. tet 422 ee eis 25 = e 78 38 
Croatian and Sloveniam____________- 46 70 eM =e cS 59 2 
2, a Ale eee ty 25 Sirs oa ne os 5 le eee 133 43 
Dalmatian, Bosnian, and Herzego- Rutheniam (Russniak)___...........- 159 20 
RE TPE LA BS a OY RE 15 10 |} Scandinavian (Norwegians, Danes, 
Dutch andi Plemish______._..._____- 213 114 SS SE eee 667 | 202 
EE SEE 9 BB, pies ho ees cae ee ebubened 1, 617 20 
RR eR Sie Se 2, 784 Pi EEE RSS ete tabenpees < -ealetnae 90 56 
(OR RE arate oat RGNNRC 5 a NORR 114 _ ° EY SESS Cea 144 156 
i EE TE i Se OF 0 1, 121 241 || Spanish American---.........-.....- 58 2B 
Quran SS wed en ea 849 — » t.. — i °F Sas ll 82) 6 
| HE Ey Cre aay 94 BE ED hin cnisnierawieunindeaicenine 2 | 9 
| a eRe e tS € GEST ERE Sa 687 Bk. Re Rll afte fae acaba 79 110; 18 
AES oS ES 2 SS Rt I, 284 290 || West Indian (except Cuban)---...._. 23 3 
oe a ee eee 131 Sar Geer NONE... °...>..--ckakesenccon 80; 69 
Fealian (south). ...................- 584; 287 ) Jegees 
p82 ae 2 ae See 80 52 sg, pt = lh aati. Fue sat 13, 024 4, 448 
pS ES Ok PS 1 4 | 



























RECENT report from the United States consul in London 
ives some account of an interview between the British Home 

retary and a deputation from the National Citizens’ Union 
who were concerned over the admission of aliens into the country. 
The union felt that aliens were responsible for a serious proportion 0! 
the crime, unemployment, and revolutionary propaganda in the 
country, and that steps should be taken to restrict their admission 
and to supervise them closely while in the country. In response the 


secretary pointed out that immigration, registration of 


deportation were all involved in the proper management of the 
situation, and that of these control of immigration was the most 


important. 
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aL Under the present law an alien could only come here to take up employment 
¢ he had written permission from the minister of labor. These permissions 
ere only granted in special cases, sometimes for limited periods, and they were 
tainly not granted in anything like a wholesale manner. 

In 1923, 321,513 aliens were given leave to land here, and 3,172 were refused 
ave to land. In that year 324,000 left the country, so that the number of 
liens was reduced by about 2,000. During the first nine months of 1924 the 
number given leave to enter was 321,451, 1,827 were refused, and 311,576 had 
Met. ‘Sok 
F His inquiries showed that immigrants largely came in during the summer and 
eft largely im the autumm and winter. 

There were 272,862 aliens at present registered in this yrange Boman 
number 167,966 were in London, the rest being scattered over ter, 
Liverpool, Glasgow, Leeds, and other big towns. 

Speaking for the Home Office, the visa system was regarded as a most impor- 
ant barrier. He had been asked whether there was a record of every alien 
. resident im this eountry. His reply was that every alien was registered and 
~ BBrecorded, and he could find from the record all that. was known about that alien. 
§ [To the further question put to him whether regular observation was kept on every 


alien, he replied, “No.” It would need an enormous police force to do that; « 


but they did keep touch with aliens. 
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Colonization Schemes in Panama and Guatemala 


REPORT from the American legation in Panama, dated Dp. all the 
A cember 17, 1924, gives an account of a plan adopted by the doctor 
Panaman Government in December, 1923, to promote tho js alst 
settlement of German colonists in the Republic of Panama. [) De- Ha poll 
cember, 1923, the Cabinet voted to authorize the Panaman cons jy na 
Cologne, Germany, to contract with as many as 50 families to settle 


; . ecest 
in Panama, and a sum of $10,000 was appropriated for putting the we g 


plan into effect. It was understood that the plan was undertaken as ship f 
» an experiment and that the continuation of this scheme of land devel. given 
opment would depend upon the degree of success with which it mei. aes 
e purpose of the Government in undertaking the establishment of Th 
foreign colonies was primarily to promote the scientific agricultural IJ Road 
development of the vast unappropriated lands of the Republic, but porte 
the advantage of infusing European blood into a people in which the Th 
admixture of Negro blood is increasing was also a consideration in J ynde 
forming the program. mine 
Up to November 25, 1924, about 30 German settlers and their J gista 
families had arrived in Panama, their passage and other expenses Jj cent 
from their homes in Germany to the places of colonization being pxid JJ to tk 
by the Panaman Government. The head of each family (or cach J ports 
bachelor) was given 10 hectares! of land with an additional 5 hec- I the: 
tares for each son over 15 years of age. The Panama Government J 50 y 


agrees also, to open an account with each colonist for the purpose ris 
of supplying him with necessities and materials until his land beyins Re 
to produce. A section of the country where the land is naturally i 


fertile and in which climatic conditions are favorable to Europeans J pro 
was chosen as a site for the colonization experiment. the 
Guatemala.—An agreement signed October 28, 1924, between rp- con 


resentatives of the Czechoslovakian Republic and the Minister of 
Agriculture of Guatemala provides for the formation of colonic. of 
Czechoslovakian immigrants in Guatemala. 

The contract, which is to be effective for a period of four \ cars 
with the power of renewal, provides that the representatives of the 
Czechoslovakian Republic shall bring immigrants, consisting of f:i- 
ihes of at least three individuals, from that country to Guatema!: at 
their own expense. It is required that the immigrants shal! be 
farmers by profession, of the white race, and less than 50 years of 
age. The Czechoslovakian representatives, who in the agreement 
are designated as the “contractors,” are to be allowed to find work 
for groups of colonists on the farms and plantations belonging to 
private persons in order that they may become acclimatized and 
accustomed to Guatemalan customs. From such groups of work«rs 
the Czechoslovakian contractors will form colonies in the territ)ry 
which the Government of Guatemala selects for the purpose or «° 
land purchased by them from individuals. 





11 hectare=2.471 acres. 
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As far as possible the colonies are to consist of 100 or more families 
nd the contractors are to su ply sanitary houses, for the construc- 
jon of which the immigrant labor may be employed. Each colony 
is to consist of one house for each family, an office, two buildings to 
he used for the detention of pri and violators of the law, a 
pospital and pharmacy, and two buildings for elementary schools. 
The contractors are ah roan to provide the necessary furniture for 
all these buildings and to appoint and pay for the services of a 
doctor. An agricultural experiment station with complete equipment 
is also to be established in each colony. School teachers will be 
appointed by the Guatemalan Government but = by the con- 
tractors, who are also required to furnish schoolbooks and other 
necessary materials and provide instruction in the language, history, 
and geography of the home country of the immigrants. One scholar- 
ship for each 100 families in the National Agricultural School will be 
given by the Government to graduates who have distinguished them- 
selves by their diligence and progress. 

The contractors, in cooperation with the Direction General of 
Roads, are required to baild sual roads as are necessary for the trans- 
portation of the products of the colonies. 

The Guatemalan Government agrees to provide 4,500 hectares of 
undeveloped land for each colony at certain prices which are deter- 
mined according to the nature and the altitude of the land and the 
distance from the railroad or an authorized port. At least 25 per 
cent of the lands thus acquired must either be given or sold at cost 
to the settlers. Both immigrants and contractors are exempt from 
certain import duties and, for a period of 10 years, from taxes on 
the products of their labor. They are r akg however, to invest 
50 per cent of their net profits in bank shares, agricultural enter- 
prises, or established imdustries having their main offices in the 
Republic of Guatemala. : 

The agreement stipulates that the first group of settlers must be 
brought over within 15 months and that failure to do so will cancel 
the agreement, in which case the money which the Czechoslovakian 
contractors were required to deposit as a guaranty will be forfeited. 
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Colorado $1 ins| 

‘THE factory inspectors of the Colorado Bureau of Labor Statistigfii” - 

during the two years, 1923 and 1924, made 7,636 inspections an i 1.438 

issued 2,292 orders as the result of these inspections. Of these orders ' hal ' 

1,045 were for the purpose of ee the safety conditions of thm” 

bret places inspected and the other 1,247 to remedy sanitary cop. 
itions. 

The nineteenth biennial report of the bureau, which contains the 
above figures, remarks upon the “‘need of more thorough stand ardiza. 
tion of safety appliances,” and urges an amendment to the State 
factory inspection law that will make the inspector the final arbiter 


in cases where there is dispute as to best type of appliance to be used, 
“not so much on account of superior ability as on account of superior 
reason behind the inspection.” 


The reason that the State has inspectors to see that machinery is guarded js 
in order to protect the life and limb of its citizens. The State here undertakes 
to do something that the citizen can not himself do in the way of security to life 
and limb. No such motive prompts any of the other agencies which inspect 
dangerous machinery. The private compensation insurance inspectors look out 
only for those things that will save them money, and the private concern looks 
only after something that will not interfere with production. So that the State, 
having the superior reason for the safety of its citizens, should be the fina! arhiter 
in these matters and not leave it to be settled by interests that can only havea 
narrow or selfish interest in providing safety appliances to dangerous machinery. 





Minnesota 


[DURING the two years ending June 30, 1924, according to the 
second biennial report of the Minnesota Industrial Commission, 
inspectors of the division of accident prevention visited 675 localities 
of the State, making 56,232 inspections—29,026 during the first year 
and 27,206 during the second. Of these, 9,751 were inspections of 
factories, 12,541 were inspections of buildings of various sorts, and 
25,828 were inspections of stores and offices. The total inspections 
showed an increase of 31,825 over those of the preceding icanid 
period, “accounted for to some extent by the added duty of ou 
inspectors in canvassing employers cana, On compliance with the 
workmen’s compensation law, but mainly through the thorough 
manner in which orders for pe gem working conditions are now 
being followed up, the result of which has been practically a 100 
per cent average in compliance.”’ 
As a result of the inspections, 22,127 orders were issued, of which 
13,255 related to safeguards for machinery; 4,647 to conditions of 
assageways, platforms, and stairs; 1,367 to elevators and hoistways, 
74 to fire protection, and 1,279 to sanitation and hygiene; 70) 
miscellaneous orders were also issued. 
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Mississippi 
rHE State factory imspector, in_ the seventh biennial report of 
1 factory inspection made to the Mississippi State Board of Health 
d covering the two years 1921-22 and 1922-23, reports that all 
,ctories throughout the State employing females and children have 
en inspected three times each year. In 1922-23, 635 inspections 
ere made of cotton and knitting mills, canneries, and factories, and 
gj inspections of other places employing females, a total of 1,416 
— BBcpections; while in 1922—23, 652 cotton and knitting mills, canneries, 
Y factories, and 786 other work places employing females, a total 
de 1,438 work places, were inspected. In 1921-22, 1,170 written and 
SB orbal recommendations and requirements were issued, while in 
16% 992-23, 1,324 such recommendations and requirements were issued. 





e Ohio 


¢™# A CCORDING to information published in the January, 1925, 
r issue of Industrial Relations, the official organ of the Depart- 
; Ment of Industrial Relations of Ohio, the division of mines and 
' Mmining of that department inspected 388 mines during the month of 
December, 1924, and investigated 12 deaths which occurred in 
connection with mines, 2 of which were determined to have been 
due to natural causes. 


—_—  — i 





Oregon 


DURING the two years covered by the eleventh biennial report of 
the Bureau of Labor of Oregon, October 1, 1922, to September 
30, 1924, 15,780 inspections classified as factory inspections were 
made, 10,768 of which were inspections for safeguards to machinery, 
4427 were boiler inspections, and 585 were electrical inspections. 
There were 10,955 changes recommended in safeguards to machinery, 
4,223 for the safe operation of boilers, and 361 in electrical wiring. 
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WHAT STATE LABOR BUREAUS ARE DOING 





AMONG the activities reported by State labor bureaus, the folloy. 
ing are noted in this issue of the Montuiy LAsor Reviry. 

California.—Minimum wage, page 97; and recent employment 
statistics, page 140. 

Colorado.—The nineteenth biennial report of the Colorado Buregy 
of Labor Statistics for the two years, 1923 and 1924, calls attention 
to the amounts of unpaid wages collected by the bureau for wage 
earners. During the period under review $135,861 in unpaid wages 
was collected, or 65 per cent of the amount for which claims wer 
presented. 

Other information furnished includes wages in various industries. 
page 70; and factory inspection, page 262. | 
inois.—Recent employment statistics, pages 137 and 142. 

lowa.—Recent employment statistics, pages 138 and 144. 
Maryland.—Recent employment statistics, page 145. 
Massachusetts.—The division of industrial safety of the Massachu. 


setts Department of Labor and Industries made 61,744 inspections 
and reinspections during the year ending November 30, 1923, accord. 
ing to the annual report of the department for that year. Of these, 
25,319 were of mercantile establishments, 16,791 were of mechanical 


establishments, 3,873 were of building operations, and 15,761 were 
reinspections. During the year 19,223 orders were issued and 
















compliance secured in 19,603 cases, including cases outstanding from 
the previous year. There were 5,152 orders issued to safeguard 
oa oyees from accident hazard in the various industries. 

n connection with the accident-prevention work, 908 industrial 


accidents which caused death or permanent partial disability were 
investigated, special attention being given to accidents to children 
14 to 16 years of age. Orders were issued to 119 concerns, prolibit- 
ing the employment of minors in occupations forbidden by !aw. 
The issue of 10,290 orders dealing with the employment of women 
and minors resulted from inspections made in 42,110 establishinents. 
Of 3,781 industrial health orders issued, 204 pertained to ventilation, 
humidity, removal of dust, and provision of fresh and pure drinking 
water, and 947 required installation of first-aid equipment. ‘wo 
cases of anthrax and 85 cases of lead poisoning were reported to the 
department, 25 cases of gas and fume poisoning were investigated, 
and 23 cases of dermatitis necessitated the inspection of bake shops, 
candy factories, and shoe-dressing establishments. Poisonings from 
nitric acid, chrome, arsenic, anilin, and benzol were also investigated. 
There were 1,040 complaints of nonpayment of wages made to the 
department, $16,544.50 in wages being paid to the workmen by their 
employers thereafter. In 156 cases prosecutions were brought 
against the employers. 
Other information furnished includes average weekly earnings 11 
manufacturing establishments, page 66, and recent employment 
statistics, pages 138 and 146. 
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™ jfinnesota.—Inspections made by the division of women and chil- 
vn during the two years ending July 1, 1924, the period covered 
; the second biennial report of the Minnesota Industrial Commis- 
ion, numbered 5,005, of which 2,231 were inspections of manu- 
,cturing and mechanical establishments, 1,454 of mercantile estab- 
hbments, 830 of hotels and restaurants, and 581 of miscellaneous 
stablishments. ‘These establishments employed a total of 15,043 
omen and 238 minors. — 

As a result of these inspections, prosecutions for violations of 
he new hours of labor law were brought in 26 cases, 18 verdicts of 

ity being obtained; 9 child-labor prosecutions were brought and 
erdicts of guilty were obtained in 6 of these. The report states: 

The records of the division of women and children show that the illegal employ- 
nent of children in Minnesota is on the decline, except in the rural districts, 
here child labor still flourishes and where children are employed in large num- 
ers in agriculture. The beet industry must also be taken into consideration 
hen considering this increase in child labor in rural communities. Not only 
sre local children taken out of school and sent into the beet areas to top beets, 
ut Mexican families are eoming into Minnesota in increasing numbers to work 
in the fields. Because the families change locations frequently the children 
receive little education. 

Complaint is often made to the industrial commission that the conditions under 
vhich the children live are unsanitary, that the hours they work are long, and 
that their education is neglected. With our limited force of investigators it is 
utterly impossible to check conditions systematically in the rural districts. 
Although often the children involved are not attending school, few reports by 
schoo! authorities are sent to the commission of violations of the child-labor law. 
Such officials sometimes are not aware that new families have located in the 
county before the school term has ended. 


Other information furnished includes minimum wage, page 99; 
recent employment statistics, page 139; mine accidents, page 160; 
operations under the State workmen’s compensation act, page 167, 
and factory inspection, page 262. 
ad Mississippi.—F actory inspection, page 263. 
| Nevada.—According to the fifth biennial report of the commissioner 
of labor of Nevada, covering the years 1923 and 1924, during the 
biennium there were no serious industrial disputes in the State. 
Unpaid wages aggregating $18,365.09 were collected for employees 
during the cant ue to the lack of manufacturing in the State 
there is little employment of women in the State, except in mer- 
cantile establishments, hotels, restaurants, and professional service, 
and little difficulty is found in enforcing the eight-hour law. No 
violation of the hours of labor law for ablideon was found. 

During the 17 months from July 1, 1923, to November 30, 1924, 
1,749 applications for help were made to the Nevada Employment 
Service, requesting the services of 3,684 persons; 3,251 persons were 

placed in employment, of whom 3,004 were men and 247 were women. 
d ; 

It is stated that the legislature of 1923, “‘after consideration of 
the expense involved and the inconvenience to the employers of 
the State,” decided to abandon the collection of statistics on wages 
and hours of labor. Some information was, nevertheless, collected 
by questionnaire, but no figures are given in the report. 

New York.—Earnings of factory employees, page 68; and recent 
employment statistics, page 146. 

_ North Dakota.—Minimum wage, page 100; operations under the 
State workmen’s compensation act, page 169. 
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Ohio.—The Ohio Department of Industrial Relations, diyisio, 
labor statistics, has issued its annual report:on wages and |ou;. 
labor as prescribed by union scales of certain specified trades jy | 
principal cities of the State, the data being as of ‘May 15, 1924. 
occupational classification is included in the.report. 

Other information furnished includes wages:in eoal mines, j ace 7) 
recent employment statistics, page 139; accidents and production ; 
coal mines, page 163; civilian rehabilitation, page 238; and mip 
inspection, page 263. 

klahoma.—Recent employment statistics, pages 139 and 147, 

Oregon.—The Bureau of Labor of Oregon, in its: eleventh }ienn; 
report, states that the public employment bureaus of Oregon place 
44,163 persons in 1922-23, and 36,072 persons in 1923-24, a tot, 
of 80,235 in the two years. The bureau of labor includes iy ; 
work the adjustment of wage claims, even though not specificall 
authorized by State wage-payment legislation. During the bie). 
nium ending September 30, 1924, the bureau adjusted 604 wage 
claims for males, the amount involved being $27,130.77, and 1 
claims for females, amounting to $2,286.06, or a total of 724 claims 
amounting to $29,416.83. 

Other information furnished includes wages in various industries, 

age 70; wages and dependents of women in the industries of the 
tate, page 102; and factory inspection, page 263. 

Pennsylvania.—Operations under the State workmen’s compensi- 
tion act, page 171. 

Wisconsin.—Wage-payment plans, page 74; recent employment 
statistics, pages 140 and 148; and stability of employees, page 150. 

Wyoming.—The Office of Commissioner of Labor and Statistics of 
Wyoming, according to its fourth biennial report, investigated 152 
wage claims involving wages to the amount of $17,309.64, all of which 
was recovered without cost to either party. Complaints of the viola- 
tion of the following labor laws were investigated: Eight-hour law 
for females, 8; fire-escape laws, 8; child-labor laws, 9; and eight- 
hour law on public works, 14. There were 58 laundries and 12 
planing mills inspected. 
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CURRENT NOTES OF INTEREST TO LABOR 





Trade-Union Life Insurance 


THE International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers has, accord- 
ing to the January 12, 1925, issue of Industrial News Survey 
New York), organized the Union Cooperative Insurance Association 
(Inc.) for the purpose of issuing life insurance policies to members of 
the brotherhood. It is stated that requested policies already total 
approximately $1,400,000 of insurance. 





Franco-Belgium Labor Convention 1 


A LABOR convention between France and Belgium was signed at 

Brussels December 24, 1924, by representatives of the two 
Governments. ‘The agreement provides for the free entrance and 
departure of French and Belgian workers from one country to the 
other; equality of wages between immigrant workers and nationals, 
this protection being secured by the laws of each country; the right 
of workers and em loyers of the two countries to form committees of 
conciliation and abhitration in the case of disputes between employers 
and workers; and the guaranty that neither State will impose taxes 
or special duties upon the dependents of the other State by reason of 
their work within its boundaries. 





New Labor Office in Haiti ? 


LABOR office has been created in Haiti, according to recent 

information received from the Secretary of Foreign Affairs of 
that Republic. In addition to regular duties in the labor field this 
new department will be intrusted with relations with the Interna- 
tional Labor Office. 





Labor Provisions in New Constitution of Honduras ° 


THE new constitution of Honduras which went into effect on 

October 3, 1924, provides for the eight-hour day, and one day 
of rest for each six working days. The labor of women and of minors 
under 14 years of age is mentioned as deserving special protection, 
which should be afforded by a new law. It is also provided that a 
law on industrial accidents shall define employers’ liability. The 
constitution establishes an Institute of Social Reforms with the 
following powers: (1) To improve relations: between. capital and 
labor; (2) to promote and stimulate the founding of cooperative pro- 





'La Journée Industrielle, Paris, Dec. 24, 1924, P: 1 
; Pan American Union Bulletin, Washington, January, 1925, p. 92. 
Honduras. Gaceta Oficial, Tegucigalpa, Sept. 20, 1924 
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duction, savings, buying and credit associations, the construction of 
cheap and sanitary houses, and the establishment of accident and lif, 
insurance as well as asylums for the poor; (3) to perform any 0:| 
duties connected with public health and other matters which })\,, 
intrusted to it by law. 


ley 
r be 





Cost-of-Living Bonus to Salaried Employees in Italy 


A SPECIAL cablegram, published in the Christian Science M onito, 
of January 26, states that the increased cost of living wis oy, 
of many problems examined by the Italian Cabinet at a full sittine 
held on January 24, 1925. uring the last two months the price 
index number of the principal foodstuffs increased 15 per cent 
compared with that of two years ago. 
In view of this situation, the Cabinet decided that a special bonus 
should be granted to all these who are employed, either in private 0, 
State establishments, at fixed salaries. 
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PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO LABOR 





Official—United States 


CaurroRNIA.—Industrial Welfare Commission. Fourth report, for the biennial 
pertods 1919-1920 and 1921-1922. Sacramento, 1924. 153 pp. 


Data on minimum wage, taken from this report, are given on pages 97 to 99 
of this issue of the Montruiy Lasor Review. 

CotoraDo.—Bureau of Labor Statistics. Nineteenth biennial report, 1923-1924. 
Denver, 1925. 565 pp. 

Data, taken from this report, on wages are given on page 64, and factory 
inspection on page 262 of this issue of the Montuty LaBor Review. 
MassACHUSETTS.— Department of Labor and Industries. Annual report for the 

year ending November 30, 1923. |Boston, 1924?] 37 pp. Public document 
No. 104. 

Includes the reports of the division of industrial safety, the board of concilia- 
tion and arbitration, the division of minimum wage, the division of standards, 
and the division of statistics. A brief summary of the report of the division of 
industrial safety is given on page 264 of this issue of the MontHLy LaBor REVIEW. 
—— —— Annual report on the statistics of labor for the year ending November 

80, 1924. Part II: Twenty-third annual directory of labor organizations in 


Massachusetts, 1924. [Boston, 192471 52 pp. Public document No. 16. 
Labor bulletin No. 142. 


Minnesota.—Industrial Commission. Second biennial report, 1923-1924. 
Minneapolis, 1925. 163 pp. 

Contains data relating to minimum wage, employment service, mine accidents, 
workmen’s compensation, factory inspection, etc. Data on these subjects are 
given on pages 99, 139, 160, 167, and 262, respectively, of this issue of the 
Montoty LaBor Review. 

— (Sr. Pavt).—{Council.] Salary standardization and rates of compensation 
for city employment, revised to January 24, 1925. St. Paul, [19257]. 18 pp. 

Figures from this schedule are given on page 67 of this issue of the MontHLy 
Lasor Review. 

Mississtpp1.— Department of State Factory Inspection. Seventh biennial report 
of factory inspection, July 1,1921,to June 30,1928. Jackson,[{1923?]. 382 pp. 

Summary data on factory inspection taken from this report are given on 
page 263 of this issue of the Monruiy LaBor Revinw. 

Nevapa.—Office of Labor Commissioner. Fifth biennial report, 1923-1924. 
Carson City, 1925. 61 pp. 

Certain data taken from this report are given on page 265 of this issue of the 
Monraity Lasor Review. 

New Yorx.—Commission of Housing and Regional Planning. Report on tax 


exemption of new housing. Albany, 1924. 26 pp. Legislative document 
(1924), No. 78. 


A summary of this report, made at the time it was presented to the Legislature 
of New York, was given in the issue of the Montuty Lasor Review for June, 
1924 (pp. 150-152). 

—— Department of Labor. Bureau of Workmen’s Compensation. Medical 


Division. The neurological examination of compensation cases, by B. Sachs, 
M.D. Albany, 1924. 15 pp. Bulletin No. 8. 
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New Yorx.—Department of Labor. Bureau of Workmen’s Compensation 
Medical Division. Traumatic neurosis, by Morris Grossman, M. D. lbany 
1924. 18 pp. Bulletin No. 7. 


These two pamphlets on related subjects set forth the problems involve, in 
compensation cases in which nervous disorders are manifest or elaimed 4; 8 
consequence of accidentalinjury. Suggestive conclusions are presented, and each 
offers in illustration a number of cases showing the results alleged or consequent 
upon described injuries and the diagnosis made in these cases. 


Norta Daxota.—Workmen’s Compensation Bureau. Fifth annual report, {oy 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1924. (Bismarck, 19242). 35 pp. 
Data relative to this report are given on pages 169 to 171 of this issue of the 
Montsiy Lasor Review. 





Minimum Wage Department. Third biennial report, for the eq 
ending June 30, 1924. (Bismarck, 1924?]. 43 pp. 
A summary of this report is given on pages 100 and 101 of this issue of the 
MonTsuy Lasor Review. 
Oxnto.—{ Department of Education. Board for Vocational Education.] Civilian 
Rehabilitation Service. New opportunities for physically handicapped 
persons in Ohio. Columbus, 1923. 49 pp., illus. 


A summary of the facts presented in this bulletin is given on page 238 of this 
issue of the Montuity Lasor Review. 


—— Department of Industrial Relations. Division of Labor Statistics, 
Statistics of mines and quarries in Ohio, 1923. Columbus, 1924. 96 py, 
Report No. 6. 


Statistics of wages, accidents, and production in coal mines are given on 
pages 70 and 163, respectively, of this issue of the Montruiy Lasor Reviey. 





Report No. 7: Union scale of wages and hours of labor in Ohio on 
May 15, 1924. Columbus, 1924. 42 pp. 
This report is noted on page 266 of this issue of the Monruiy LaBor Revirvy. 


Orecon.—Bureau of Labor. Eleventh biennial report and industrial directory, 
October 1, 1922, to September 80, 1924. Salem, 1924. 127 pp. 
Data from this report are given on pages 70, 102, 263, and 264 of this issue of 


the Montuaiy Laspor REVIEW. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Department of Labor and Industry. Regulations affecting 
textile industries. Rules 266 to 276, inclusive. [Harrisburg], 1924. 22 pp. 


Safety regulations, effective January 15, 1925, to be applied in all textile 
industries in Pennsylvania for the protection of the workers. 


Bureau of Workmen’s Compensation. Annual report, 1924. Harris 
burg, [19252). 15 pp., mimeographed. 


A summary of this report is given on page 171 of this issue of the Monruty 
Lasor REVIEW. 





PHILIPPINE IsLANDS.—Bureau of Civil Service. Twenty-fourth annual repori, for 
the year ended December 31,1923. Manila, 1924. 139 pp. 


There were 562 Americans and 14,167 Filipinos in the Philippine civil service 
on July 1, 1923, according to this report. The average salary of the American 
employees was 4,211 pesos (peso at par=50 cents) whereas the average s:lary 
of the Filipino employees was 1,219 pesos. 

Wyomina.— Department of Labor and Statistics. Fourth biennial report, for the 
years 1923 and 1924. Cheyenne, 1924. 60 pp. 

Data from this report are summarized on page 266 of this issue of the 
Montsiy Lazor Review. 
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Uxitep States.—Congress. House of Representatives. Committee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization. Europe as an emigrant-exporting continent and 
the United States as an immigrant-receiving nation. Hearings, March 8, 1924. 
Washington, 1924. v, pp. 1231-1437. Seriald-A. 68th Cong., 1st sess. 


The statement of Dr. Harry H. Laughlin to the House Committee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization. It covers his field investigations in Europe of the 
policies of various Governments in furthering immigration to the United States 
and his studies of the biological effect of such immigration on this country. The 
appendixes contain the text of the immigration act of 1924 and the proclamation 
of the President in connection with it, the report of the Rome conference on 
emigration and immigration, and other important studies and official reports on 
migration problems down to November 19, 1924. 

— Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Proceedings of second 


conference of weit box-board manufacturers on shorter working hours, held at 
Washington, D. C., January 15, 1925. Washington, 1925. vii, 20 pp. 


An account of this conference is given on pages 23 to 26 of this issue of the 
MontHLty LaBpor Review. 

——-—— Women’s Bureau. State laws affecting working women. Washington, 
1924. v, 63 pp., charts and maps. 

This bulletin is devoted to a presentation of the laws regulating hours of labor 
of women, minimum-wage iaws, and laws regulating home work. There is a 
brief summary account and an analysis of these laws, followed by tables and 
charts, in which the principal features of the laws are set forth in comparable 
form. A series of maps (5) also affords a graphic view of the status of women 
as affected by certain types of laws. 

— Department of the Interior. Bureau of Mines. Fourteenth annual re- 
port, for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1924. Washington, 1924. v, 57 pp. 

The fourteenth annual report of the director of the Bureau of Mines contains 
an account of the organization and activities of the bureau, including safety 
work in the coal and oil industries and ventilation and sanitation of mines. 

—— Employees’ Compensation Commission. Eighth annual report, July 1, 
1923, to June 80, 1924. Washington, 1924. wit, 91 pp. 

Data from this report are given on pages 172 to 175 of this issue of the MonTHLY 
Lasor REVIEW. 

— Federal Board for Vocational Education. Eighth annual report to Congress, 
1924. Washington, 1924. xi, 142 pp., diagrams and maps. 

Contains a general report of the work of the board, a special report of the 
different services, and a statistical report. A summary of some parts of the 
report of the work of the different services will be found on pages 236 to 238 of 
this issue of the Montuity LaBor ReEvIEw. 

—— Government Printing Office. Annual report of the Public Printer for the 
fiscal year ended June 80,1924. Washington, [19252]. 113 pp. 

The new seale of wages paid in the different occupations in the Government 
Printing Office, contained in this report, was given in the February, 1925, issue 
of the Montuity Laspor Review (page 92). 

—— Treasury Department. Public Health Service. Studies in illumination: 
I. The hygienic conditions of illumination in certain post offices, especially 
relating to visual defects and efficiency, by Lewis R. Pi cmadan and others. 
Washington, 1924. vii, 118 pp. Public health bulletin No. 140. 


A summary of the part of this report relating to working conditions and eye 
defects is given on pages 160 to 163 of this issue of the Montraiy Lasor Review. 
A section of the report deals with the character and intensity of the illumination 
required for the work in post offices, giving the result of tests of different types 
of lighting units, costs of installation, etc. The appendixes contain a glossary 
of terms and phrases used in post-office work, and a bibliography. 
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Official—F oreign Countries 


AustraLia.—Court of Conciliation and Arbitration. A report of cases decije; 
and awards made, including conferences convened by the president and de Ditty 
presidents from January 1, 1923, to August 31, 1923. Melbourne, 1929 
xxv, 1098 pp. Commonwealth arbitration reports, vol. 17. 

A discussion on the time lost by building trade laborers, taken from the avwarg 
fixing wages of these workers, is given on page 151 of this issue of the Monty 

Lasor REVIEW. 

——— [Treasurer’s Department.} Maternity Allowance Office. _ Maternity Allow. 
ances. Statement showing number of claims granted and rejected, expendi ure, 


and cost of administration during the 12 months ended June 30, 1924. Nel. 
bourne, 1924. 2 pp. 


Some of the data given in this report are to be found on page 175 of this issye of 
the Montaty Lasor Revirw. 

Pensions Office. Invalid and old-age pensions. Statement for ihe 19 
months ended June 30,1924. Melbourne, 1924. 10 pp. 

A summary of the data of this report is given on page 176 of this issue of the 
MontTaiy Lasor Review. 

—— (New Sours Wates).—Bureau of Statistics. The official yearbook of \-, 
South Wales, 1928. Sydney, 1924. 721 pp. 

Gives a history of the State, a description of its climate, geography, and Goy- 
ernment, and discusses the various features of its social, political, industrial, and 
economic life. A summary of its account of Government housing operations 
will be found on pages 197 to 199 of this issue of the MontHLy Labor Revizw. 











(Soutn Avustrati1aA).—Education Department. Apprentice training: An 
experiment in compulsory specialized adolescent education, by Charles Fenner. 
Adelaide, 1924. 28 pp. Bulletin No. 1. 


A summary of this study is given on pages 239 to 241 of this issue of the 
Montaiy Lasor Review. 

—— (Vicrorra).—Government Statist. Forty-sizth annual report on /rienily 
socteties, relating to the period of 18 months ended June 30, 1924. Melbourne, 
1924. xvi, 24 pp. 

The statistics given in this report are for the year ending December 31. 1°22. 
At that date the total membership of friendly societies in Victoria was 146,688, 
their receipts for the year had been £790,788, the expenditures £616,040, and 
the funds on hand amounted to £3,549,798. The expenses of management had 
been £92,544, or 11.7 per cent of the total income. 

The payments for sick benefit show a curious difference between the sexes in 
the amount and prevalence of illness for which benefit is drawn. The average 
effective membership in 1922 was for the men’s societies 115,426, and for those 
of women 8,294. (An effective member is one entitled to sick and funeral 
benefits.) The reports of the men’s societies showed that 23,872 members had 
been ill for a total of 241,021 weeks, while the corresponding figures for the 
women’s societies were 1,359 and 13,641. In other words, in the men’s societies 
20.7 per cent of the average effective membership had drawn sick benefits, and 
the duration of their illness was equivalent to a rate of 14.6 days per effective 
member, while in the women’s societies only 16.4 per cent had drawn sickness 
benefits and the duration of their illness was equivalent to a rate of 11.5 days 
per effective member. 


Canapa.—Department of Labor. Report for the fiscal year ending March 51, 
1924. Ottawa, 1925. 136 pp. Sessional paper No. 26. 


During the year covered by this report somewhat better business conditions 
were experienced by Canadian industry in general and in consequence employ- 
ment showed a distinct improvement, the average unemployment among trade 
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ynion workers being considerably lower than in 1922. At the close of the fiscal 

ear there were 67 employment offices in the various Provinces; the number of 
applications for employment during the year was 597,783 and that of placements 
468,815. The general trend of wages was slightly upwards and prices fluctuated 
put little. The strike situation also improved. The number of disputes (91) 
yas slightly higher than that in 1922 (85), but the number of employees involved 
in strikes and lockouts was 41,050 in 1922 as against 32,868 in 1923. The time 
loss (in Working-days) was the lowest since 1918, there being no strikes involving 
large numbers of employees for long periods, as in 1922 and certain other years. 
There were 768,494 working-days lost because of strikes in 1923, as compared 
with 1,975,296 in 1922. In all the 28 cases dealt with during the year under 
the industrial disputes investigation act, 1907, the strikes which threatened 
when application for a board of conciliation and investigation was made were 
averted. 


CanapA.—Department of Labor. Wages and hours of labor in Canada, 1920 to 
1924. Ottawa, 1925. 29 pp. Wages and hours of labor report No.7. Sup- 
plement to Labor Gazette, January, 1925. 


Data from this report are given on pages 82 to 86 of this issue of the MonTuiy 
Lapor REVIEW. 

— (QuesBEec).—Department of Public Works and Labor. General report for 
the year ending June 80,1924. Quebec, 1924. vii, 132 pp., illus. 

According to this report 1,183 accidents took place in the Province during the 
fiscal year 1923-24. Of these 18 were fatal, 72 were “‘serious,’”’ and 1,093 were 
“slight.” No data are given as to the causes of these accidents or the industries 
in which they occurred. 

— (SASKATCHEWAN).—Bureau of Labor and Industries. Fourth annual 
report, for the 12 months ended April 30, 1924. Regina, 1924. 72 pp. 

Figures relating to industrial accidents, taken from this report, are given on 
page 165 of this issue of the Montuiy LaBor ReEviEw. 
DenMARK.—{Indenrigsministeriet.] Invalideforsikringsretten. Beretning for 

aaret 1923. Copenhagen, 1924. 115 pp. 

Report of the Invalidity Insurance Court of Denmark for the year 1923. A 
brief summary of this report appears on pages 176 and 177 of this issue of the 
MontuLty Lasor Review. 

—— -—- Sygekasseinspektoratet. Beretning for aaret 1923 om Statens Tilsyn 
med Sygekasser, Begravelseskasser m. v. openhagen, 1924. 57 pp. 

Report of the sick-fund inspection service of Denmark for the year 1923. At 
the end of 1923 there were 1,644 registered sick funds with 1,384,443 members. 
The membership of the sick funds in Denmark forms 61.2 per cent of the adult 
population of the country 15 years of age and over. The sick funds furnish help 
to the members’ children under 15 years of age. 

The report contains a résumé in French. 

FinLAND.—{Socialministeriet.] Statistiska Centralbyrfin. Statistisk drsbok fér 
Finland, 1924. Helsingfors, 1924. xx, 282 pp. 

Statistical yearbook of Finland for 1924. Contains information on emigration, 
insurance, labor conditions, etc. A table showing wages of farm laborers in 
Finland, 1914 to 1923, appears on page 86 of this issue of the Montuiy LaBor 
REVIEW. . 

France.—Ministére du Travail, de l’Hygiéne, de 1’ Assistance et de la Prévoyance 
Sociales. Direction du Travail. Office du Travail. Réglement amiable des 


oo collectifs du Travail. Enquéte et documents. Paris, 1924. vii, 
PP. 


The results of the French law of December 27, 1892, providing for conciliation 
and arbitration of industrial disputes are analyzed for the years since the law 
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went into effect, and a list is given of the important strikes and the outcome of 
each strike from 1893 to 1921. An account is also given of the work of shop 
committees during and since the war and the opinions of employers and workers 
as to the value of these committees are summarized. The last section of th. 
report contains a brief review of the laws of different countries on conciliation anq 
arbitration and the appendixes contain the texts of the French laws on conciliati, 
in different industries. 
Great Brrrarm.—Industrial Fatigue Research Board. The effects of postiire ang 
rest in muscular work: A.—Comparison of the energy expenditure of a@ woman 
carrying loads in eight different positions, by E. M. Bedale, M.A. B.—Thp 


influence of rest Mahe and changes of posture on the capacity for musculg 
work, by H. M. Vernon, M.D. London, 1924. iv, 55 pp. Report No. 29. 


The first study in this report deals with the relative desirability of different 
methods of carrying loads and only incidentally with their weight. Fight dif. 
ferent methods of load carrying were tested and it was found that by the use of 
a shoulder yoke an erect carriage and normal gait were retained, so that there 
was much less physiological disturbance than in any of the other methods, while 
carrying loads on the hip, a method commonly used by women in industry, was 
found to be the most exhausting. In regard to the weight of loads, although no 
attempt was made to determine the question of a maximum safe load, it wag 
found that too light loads were inefficient in a mechanical sense, while too heavy 
loads may be mechanically efficient but are not industrially effective, as they 
reduce the period for which the exertion can be maintained and also leave after. 
effects of fatigue. The second study showed that changes of posture greatly 
improved the capacity for muscular effort. Experiments made when the subject 
was sitting, when standing, and when alternately sitting and standing showed an 
improvement in capacity in the latter case of from 6 to 15 per cent. 

—— Registry of Friendly Societies. Reports for the year 1922. Part A, appen- 
dix A. London, 1924. v, 29 pp. 

Gives data, mainly statistical, relating to friendly societies, workmen’s com- 
pensation schemes, loan societies, and railway savings banks. The compensa- 
tion schemes are those established by employers in agreement with their own 
employees, which are premitted, provided that the terms offered the workers are 
at least as favorable as those of the general system established by legislation. 
At the end of December, 1921, there were 20 such schemes in England, Wales, 
and Scotland, under which 59,206 workers were insured, their contributions 
during the year amounting to £12,288, and those of the employers to £68,634. 
The average yearly contribution of each worker was 3s. Ild., to which each 
employer added 21s. 10d. “There were 4,514 cases of incapacity from injury, 
and 40 cases where death resulted from injury. There was thus one fatal acci- 
dent for every 1,400 employees, and one case of incapacity for every 13. The 
average duration of cases of incapacity taken care of during the year by weekly 
payments only was 6 weeks; the average cost per case, £8 4s. 3d.” 
INTERNATIONAL LABoR Orrice.—Engineers and chemists: Status and employ- 


ment in industry. Geneva, 1924. 92 pp. Studies and reports, series L (pro- 
fessional workers), No. f. jj 


This is a general study of economic and working conditions of engineers and 
chemists in various countries. Information was received from individuals in 25 
countries and the number of useful replies received amounted to 64. The points 
covered in the study include the meaning of the terms “engineer” and “chemist,” 
and methods of obtaining and protecting these titles, extent of unemployine!! 
and facilities for finding employment, employment contracts, hours and condi- 
tions of work, salaries, problems of professional organization, and any spccial 
complaints or desires of engineers and chemists. 
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INTERNATIONAL Lasor Orrice.—Franee, Decree: Family allowances. Geneva, 
(19237). 45 pp. Legislative series, 1923—Fr. 2. 

The text of a decree, dated July 13, 1923, specifying the conditions of employ- 
ment of workers on State contracts in regard to the payment of family allowances. 
_—- International Labor Conference, Sixth session, Geneva, 1924. Vol. I, first 

and second paris; Vel. II, third part: Appendixes and index. Geneva, 1924. 
lei, 1215 pp. 

An aeeount ef this conference was given in the Monruity Lasor Review, 
September, 1924, pages 177 to 183. . 

_—_— Poland. Decrees: Hours of werk. Geneva, [19232]. 5 pp. Legislative 
series, 1928—Pol. 4. 

This pamphlet. contains the text of a decree of the Minister of Labor and 
Social Welfare of Poland regulating the hours of work in commercial estab- 
lishments wader the act of December £8, 1919, relating to hours of work in 
industry and commerce. 

Japan (Toxyro).—Municipal Office. Statistical Bureau. Twentieth annual sta- 
tistics of the city of Tokyo, 1924. Tokyo, 1924. 14115 pp., charts. 

A table of wages of workers in Tokyo, taken from this report, is given on 
page 90 of this issue of the Monrrry Lasor Review. 
Norway.—|Departementet for Sociale Saker.] Arbeidsridet og Fabrikktilsynet. 

Arsberetninger, 1923. [Christiania}, 1924. 5&2 pp. 

This report deals with the operations of the factory imspection service of 
Norway in 1923. Also contains the report of the Labor Council (Arbeidsrddet) 
for the same period. 

—— (CuRIsTIANIA).—Kommunens Statistiske Kontor. Statistisk aarbok for 
Kristiania by, 1924. Christiania, 1924. xii, 195 pp. 

Statistical yearbook for the city of Christiania (name changed to Oslo, January 
1, 1925). Contains statistics on housing conditions, prices, wages, working 
conditions, etc. 

Psernu.— Department of Treasury and Commerce. Bureau of Statistics. Sta- 
tistieal abstract of Peru, 1923. Lima, 1924. iz, 148 pp. 

This report contains statistical data on various subjects, including wages and 
hours in sugar production, accidents on railways, and production in agriculture 
and mining. 

Swepen.—Finansdepartementet. 1921 ars Lénekommitté. Betdénkande angé- 
ende ordnandet av kvinnliga befatiningshavares avléningsoct pensionsférhdl- 


landen m. m. Stockholm, 1923. vii, 268 pp. Statens offentliga utredningar 
1923:62. 


This is a report, by a wage committee of six members appointed in 1921, on an 
inquiry made into wages and old-age pensions for female employees in the 
Government service. 

SwiTzERLAND.—Finanz- und Zolldepartement. Statistisches Bureau. Statisti- 
sches Jahrbuch der Schweiz, 1923. Bern, 1924. viii, 442 pp. 

The thirty-seeond issue of the official statistical yearbook of Switzerland, 
published by the Swiss Federal Statistical Office and covering the year 1923. 
The new issue contains essentially the same kind of statistical data as preceding 
issues. Of interest to labor are the tables relating to niigration, the occupa- 
tional census, cooperative societies, work of employment exchanges, prices 
and cost of living, wages of workers injured in industrial accidents, trade-unions, 
social insurance, and trade schools. 
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Unofhcial 


AcapEMyY oF Po.iticaL Science. The attempt to establish the eight-hour da, }, 
international action, by Herbert Feis. ew York, 1924. Reprinted Ioan 
Political Science Quarterly, Vol. XXXIX, Nos. 3 and 4, September anq 
December, 1924, pp. 873-418, 624-649. 


The preliminary work of the International Labor Office in formulating the 
eight-hour convention and the conditions in the various countries both as regards 
the general length of the working-day and the prospects for ratificatioy 
of the convention are summarized, together with a discussion of the principal 
reasons for the small number of ratifications. 

The future of prices at home and abroad. A series of addresses and papers 
presented at the annual meeting of the Academy of Political Science in the (ity 
of New York, November 14, 1924. New York, One hundred sixicent) 


: ake and Broadway, January, 1925. xiv, 205 pp. Proceedings, Vol. X] 
lo. 2. 


The papers deal with various factors affecting farm prices, and general price 
levels, such as wages and labor costs, credit, taxation, cooperation, etc. One 
session of the meeting was devoted to consideration of international problems, 
including the Dawes plan and European recovery, currency, and exchange in 
relation to prices. 

AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR. 1 ao proceedings of the forty-fourth 
annual convention, held at El Paso, Tex., November 17 to 25, inclusive, 192). 
1924. xxiv, 327 pp. 

An account of this convention was given on pages 186 to 189 of the Monvuty 
Lazsor Review for February, 1925. 

Bineuam, W. V., anp Davis, W. T. Intelligence test scores and business success. 


22 pp. Reprinted from the Journal of Applied Psychology, Vol. VIII, \o. 1, 
March, 1924. 


A report of an intelligence test taken by a group of business men attending 
the Babson Statistical Conference at Wellesley Hills, Mass. The group was made 
up of men who had been successful in the conduct of business, and included 
salesmen, sales managers, and executives. Every man taking the test was in 
the upper half of the population as regards intelligence, but the evidence seemed 
to point to the fact “‘that superiority in inteiligence above a certain minimum, 
contributes relatively less to business success than does superiority in several 
nonintellectual traits of personality.’’ 

Bogarpus, Emory 8. Fundamentals of social psychology. New York, Century 
Co., 1924. xiv, 479 pp. Century social science series. . 

The various forms of intersocial stimulation and response, and the social 
attitudes, values, and personalities of individuals and of groups which result 
from this interstimulation, are considered by the writer to form the main field of 
social psychology. The book covers a wide field and each chapter has a state- 
ment of principles covered and a list of readings. 

Commission SyYNDICALE DE Betoique. La législation internationale du travail, 


par Corn. Mertens. Brussels, Rue Joseph-Stevens, 8, December, 1924. 143 
pp. Les ‘‘Cahiers,” No. 7. 


A review of the accomplishments of the International Labor Office in the field 
of international labor legislation in the five years since it was organized. 
DeuTscHER METALLARBEITER-VERBAND. Die deutsche Autoindustrie, [by /riiz 

Kummer]. Stuttgart, Alexander Schlicke & Co., 1924. 32 pp. 

The results of a survey ofthe German automobile industry made by the 
German Metal Workers’ Federation. A digest of the contents of this brochure is 
given on pages 5 to 22 of this issue of the Montaty Lasor ReEvisw. 
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EvzsigHt CONSERVATION Counct, oF America. Lantern slides and leciure 
material on eyesight conservation. New York, Times Building, [19247]. 965 
pp., illus. Bulletin 5. 

Contains much information relative to defective eyesight among school 
children, industrial workers, and others. There are illustrations of the lantern 
slides available for those carrying on the work of eyesight conservation. 

Firenze, Epwarp A. The way out: A forecast of coming changes in American 
business and industry. New York, Doubleday, Page & Co., 1924. 306 pp. 

The era of intense world competition on which we have now entered will 
necessitate many changes, the writer believes, in business methods and industrial 
management. The principal development forecast is the adoption of a system 
of mass production and mass distribution which will result in such economies and 
efficiencies that reduced prices, higher real wages, and an improved standard of 
living will be the result. While this system of production and distribution, the 
writer believes, will be along the lines worked out by Henry Ford, he does not 
consider the high degree of centralization developed under the Ford system 
desirable or even a necessary part of such a system. Rather he thinks that when 
such a system is consistently applied to all the industries concerned in turning 
out a given product, the result of mass production will be a decentralization of 
industry which will have far-reaching social effects such as reducing unemploy- 
ment and stabilizing industries which are now seasonal. 

Hunt, Epwarp Eyre. Scientific management since Taylor: A collection of 
authoritative papers. New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co. (Inc.), 1924. xiz, 
263 pp. 

This collection of articles is representative of the most recent developments 
in the theory and practice of scientific management. The articles are classified 
under the following heads: Nature and achievements of scientific management; 
Scientific management in general management; Stabilizing operations and em- 
ployment; and Ownership, management, and workers. 

Levine, Louis. The women’s garment workers: A history of the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union. New York, B. W. Huebsch (Inc.), 1924. 
rav, 608 pp., map. 

The main emphasis of this history is laid upon the methods by which the 
workers have sought to improve their condition and the degree to which they 
have been successful. Their efforts are held to be of such general interest as to 
justify careful study outside the industry. 

In truth, it may be said that for 14 years these women’s garment trades have 
been an industrial experiment station. Voluntary arbitration, industrial courts, 
industrial legislatures, scientific management, production standards, joint 
sanitary boards, industrial unemployment insurance have been tried at one 
time or another during these years in one or another branch of the industry. * * *, 
They were the first in the American labor movement to bring economic experts 
into the service of labor, to organize departments of research and investigation, 
to carry on special educational activities. 

Appendixes contain data as to the different trades, wages, and unions, and 
give a bibliography of the material used in writing the history. 

Loyat Legion or Locerrs AND Lumpermen. A tabulation of i aid in 
logging camps and lumber manufacturing operations of Oregon, Was —oe 
and Idaho east of the Cascade Mountains, during 1924, showing low, high, 
o average rates. Portland, Oreg., 500 Concord Bldg., January, 1926. 

PP. 
——_A tabulation of wages paid in Pacific slo loaging camps, of Oregon and 
a 


dries oy during 1924, showing low, hig average rates. Portland, 
Oreg., 500 eat Bldg., January, 1926. 8 pp. 
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Loyat Lecion or Loacrers anp LuMBERMEN. A tabulation of wages paid in 
Pacific slope lumber manufacturing operations of Oregon and Washington (i); 
1924, showing low, high, and average rates. Portland, Oreg., 500 Concord 3) ,1, 
January, 1925. 16 pp. " 


Figures from these tabulations are given on pages 72 to 74 of this issue «/ {; 
Montsauy Lasor Review. 
Mitts, Freperick Crcin. Statistical methods applied to economics and business 


New York, Henry Holt & Co., 1924. xvi, 604 pp., charts. American busines, 
series. 


Modern statistical methods which have been developed particularly it), 
reference to the specific needs in the interpretation of facts in the fields of e¢o- 
nomics and business form the subject of this work. The study takes up tl 
organization of statistical data, index numbers, the measurement of relations)j, 
of various factors in a given problem, and statistical induction and the problem 
of sampling, that is, securing data sufficiently representative as to eliminate 
preference or bias. A list of references is included. 


1e 


NaTIONAL AssociaTION OF LeGAL Ap OrGANIzATIONS. Record of proceedings 
at the second annual meeting, held at Minneapolis, Minn., September 25 and 
26, 1924. [New York, 19242]. 136 pp. 

This conference of representatives of legal aid societies discussed methods and 
principles involved in the organization of such agencies, the purpose of which 
is to furnish legal aid for poor persons, in many cases working women and others 
of like rank whose claims are too small to warrant ordinary legal procedure. 
Some 20 cities in as many States were represented, from many of which reports 
of the activities of legal aid societies were received. 

NaTIonaL Bureau or Economic Resgearca (Inc.). The growth of American 


trade-unions, 1880-1923, by Leo Wolman. New York, 1924. 170 pp. 
Publication No. 6. 


A short summary of this study is given on pages 242 and 243 of this issue of 
the Montruiy Lasor ReEvIEw. 

NatTionaL Curist1Aan Councin or Cuina. Industrial Committee. The factory 

system and the regulation of labor conditions by national and international! |1.\', 


by Adelaide M. Anderson. Shanghai, 23 Yuen Ming Yuen Road, [11 )”). 
16 pp. Labor legislation series, No. 1. 


This is a brief review of the development of the factory system and of la}or 
legislation in western countries, with special reference to industrial conditions 
which are peculiar to China. 

NATIONAL CONFERENCE oF Soctan Work. Proceedings at the fifty-first annual 
session held in Toronto, Ontario, June 25—July 2, 1924. Chicago, University 
of Chicago Press, 1924. vii, 652 pp. 

One session of this conference was devoted to consideration of industria! and 
economic problems. The subjects dealt with included a report on ethical forces 
in advancing standards of industry, by the chairman of a committee appointed 
by the Federal Council of Churches; ethical standards of both employers and 
workers; the workers’ education movement, covering the various experiments |! 
education among women in this country and the workers’ educational movement 
in Canada; stabilizing industry against unemployment in the United States and 
Canada; and the report of a subcommittee of the conference on the challenge tv 
social work of the changing control in industry. Other sessions treated of « \1!- 
dren, delinquents, health, the family, neighborhood and community life, mei'al 
hygiene, organization of social forces, and the immigrant. 

NaTIOoNAL CONFERENCE ON OvuTpDooR Recreation. Proceedings of the National 


Conference on Outdoor Recreation, held in Washington, D. C., May 22-24, 1. 
Washington, 1924. iv, 244 pp. Senate document No. 151, 68th Cong., 1st ses. 


An account of this conference is given on pages 233 to 235 of this issue of tle 
MonTaiy Lasor REVIEW. 
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NationaL Sarety Counciy. Proceedings of the thirteenth annual safety congress, 
Louisville, Ky., September 29—October 3, 1924. Chicago, 168 North Michigan 
Avenue, 1925. 1224 pp. 

An account of the congress was given in the Montuiy Lasor Revirew, Novem- 
ber, 1924, pp. 202-204. 

KINNER, WituraM A. The workmen’s compensation law of Pennsylvania. 

Philadelphia, Geo. T. Bisel Co., 1924. xv, 451 pp. 

This volume undertakes to set forth in analytic fashion the provisions of the 
compensation law of Pennsylvania with the interpretation put upon it by the 
workmen’s compensation board and the courts. The text of the law is given, 
together with rules and forms prescribed by the board and a statement of the 
practice followed before the referees and the board. No effort is made to present 
a general treatise on the subject of workmen’s compensation, but to furnish a 
handbook of the Pennsylvania statute for the use of those practicing law, and 
to make known the principles and methods of “this new system of payment for 
personal injuries, a system which undoubtedly has become a permanent part of 
our jurisprudence.” 

A table of contents, a table of cases, and an index render available a large 
amount of detail illustrative of the provisions and construction of the act. 
TrapEs-UNION ConarREss. Report of 56th Annual Trades-Union Congress held 

at Hull [England], September 1 to 6, 1924. London, 1924. 628 pp. 

A summary of the important decisions reached at this congress was given in 
the Montaiy Lasor Review for November, 1924, pages 225 to 227. 

UniversITy DeBaTeRsS’ ANNUAL. Constructive and rebuttal speeches delivered in 


debates of American colleges and universities during the college year 1923-24. 
Edited by Edith M. Phelps. New York, H. W. Wilson Co., 1924. ix, 409 pp. 


This volume contains a collection of the speeches delivered in eight debates in 
American colleges and universities in 1923-24, including one debate in which 
students of Cambridge University, England, took part. The subjects include 
legal status of strikes, the California criminal syndicalism law, and unemploy- 
ment insurance. 

Wuite-WiLtuiAMs FounpatTion. Electrical industries of Philadelphia. A survey 
of occupations concerned with the production, distribution, and sale of electric 
current and of electrical apparatus, by Charles Keller, gr. Philadelphia, 
November, 1924. 80 pp. 

A study made for the junior employment service of the board of public educa- 
tion to secure information as to occupational opportunities for young workers 
in these industries, the positions to which they may be promoted, and local 
opportunities for training and placement. It includes also a study of working 
conditions in the electrical industries, a brief bibliography, appendixes describing 
the electrical courses offered to Philadelphia students, and a chart showing the 
organization of work and wages in firms manufacturing electrical machinery and 
equipment. 
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